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GN ZAAILr ſpeaking, the object of a Preſace is, 
Or ought to be, to advertiſe the reader of the kind 
of entertainment to which he is invited by the 
author. But, with periodical publications, this oh- 
Jett can rarely be propoſed; for, as the Preface is 
generally the laſt part of the work in point of com- 
polition, the ſtrong probability is, that the generality 
of readers, like the author hünſelf, have traced tie 
work through its reſpettive ſtages, before the Pre- 
face comes under conlideration. 7 

This is particularly the caſe with the preſent per- 
formance; for though twelve hundred and fifty 
copics have been printed, I have the ſatisfaction to 
find that I am upon the eve of being called upon for 
a ſecond edition, before the laſt number of ve nrit 
is completed. Few of the perſons, therefore, to 
whom this prologue 1s preſented, can be ſuppoſed 
unacquainted with the plot and incidents of the 
drama it is to precede. Yet, as I am about con- 
cluding the firſt volume of a work, in every thing, 
but its form, of a very ſingular nature, I cannot but 
feel myſelf called upon to {ay ſomething by way of 
apology for its appearance. 

The various publications with which the world 
has been ſometimes benefited, and ſometimes in- 
telted, have been ſuggeſted by a variety of circum- 
ſtances, and authors have been ſtimulated in their 


b labours 


(vi) 


labours by a variety of cauſes. The greater number 


of bboks, undoubtedly, have originated either in 


the love of fame, or the defire of profit; and nei- 
ther of theſe objects, I believe, when properly re- 
ulated, are in the leaſt diſhonourable either to the 
underſtanding or the heart: but there are ſome 
which owe their origin to higher motives,—and, 
among theſe, the author flatters himſelf that the 
TxRk1BUNE has {ome pretenſions to be ranked. 
— Thoſe who are acquainted with the expences of 
publication, and who compare the quantity of mat- 
ter with the price of theſe pamphlets, will imme- 
diately perceive that the ſale of a thouſand copies at 
three-pence per numher, and two hundred and fifty 
at ſix-pence, (after all deductions for the profit of 
bookſellers, and other incidental circumſtances) can 
never make any pecuniary compenſation to the 
publiſher; and as for fame, he mult be infatuated, 
indeed, who looks for an increaſe of literary repu- 
tation from the haſty tranſcripts of a Courſe of 
Lectures, two of which he is to prepare and deliver 
every week. 

Excellence is only to be attained by flow and ela- 
borate proceſs; and the world conſiders the 
degree of merit produced, not the circumſtances 
which may have influenced the production. If, 
therefore, I had regarded only my intereſt, or my 
reputation, the probability 1s, that this periodical 
paper had never appeared,—elpecially as it might 
have been expected that ſuch a work would rather 
blunt than excite the curioſity of the public, who 
are generally leſs diſpoſed to go and hear that which 
they ſuppoſe they ſhall have the opportunity (though 
perhaps they may never have the inclination)to read, 


But the fact is, that though the late proſecutions 


have influenced me, in ſome degree, to vary my 
mode, they have not abated my deſire of diſſeminat- 


ing information, ſuch as it is in my power to com- 


municate, 
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municate, among the oppreſſed and induſtrious or- 
ders of ſociety. And at the ſame time that it was 
impoſſible, either from the limits of my premiſes, 
from the very large expences of my ſituation, or 
from the neceſſary precaution of preſcrving what 
the ariſtocratic prejudices of the world would term 
the TY of my Lettures, to render the terms 
of admiſſion more eaſy than they are, I flaitered 
myſelf that the claſs of people to whom I have al- 
luded might be in ſome degree benetited and en- 
lightened by the doctrines which thele Lectures are 
intended to enſorce. 

Feeling mylelf called upon to guard againſt a re- 
petition of ſuch groſs forgeries as had been ad- 
vanced againſt me upon my late trial, by the em- 
ploy ment of a ſhort-hand writer, I therefore began 
to calculate whether I could not turn this circum. 
ſtance to the advantage of the cauſe in which my 
life has already been endangered, and in which my 
foul {till continues to be embarked. The reſult 
was a determination to fend into the world, at the 
cheapeſt poſſible rate, the following publication; 
printing at the ſame time a ſmall edition upon fine 
paper for the uſe of thoſe whole circumſtances better 
enabled them to reward the labours of men who have 
nothing but their talents and exertions to beſtow 
upon the public cauſe, 

As it is impollible that in an undertaking like 
mine, there ſhould not be conſiderable inequali- 
ties, my firſt intention was to have ſet apart thoſe 
lectures which 1 conceived moſt ſucceſsful in point, 
for publication in ſeparate volumes, and to have 
publiſhed extratts only from the others. But upon 
further reflection I have changed my plan; and m 
preſent intention (to which [ have partly adhered in 
the latter part of this volume, and which will guide 
me in a more general manner in the next) is to 
publiſh in this periodical manner thoſe of a more 


2 temporary 
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temporary nature, and to reſerve for future reviſion 
and Improvement, thoje which are more referable to 
genere principles. 

2 conformity to this reſolution, there are ſome of 
the Lectures delivered towards the latter end of the 
courle, winch (though yet unprinted) call aloud for 
publication—particularly thoſe on Barracks and 
Forihcations, ard on the dearneſs and ſcarcity of 
Proviſions, It cannot, however, be expetted that 
I ſhould chain my ſelf down lo the metropolis, to 
the total neglctt of health. relaxation, and comfort, 
during the whole ſummer, in order to ſuperintend 
this publication; and as I am not at preſent pro- 
vided witi any perſon to whom I can entruſt the 
correction of the pre's, I mult decline the regular 
cominuance of this publication till the reſumption 
of the I ctures in September next. In the mean 
time, however, I ſhall put the Lectures above ſpeci- 
fied in a train to be publiſhed at convenient periods, 
that the work may not be entirely dropped during 
the ſummer ſeaſon, and that the expettation of thoſe 
who have teltified their approbation of thoſe dil. 
courles, in particular, may not be diſappointed. 


June 20, 1795. 
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Saturday, 14th March, 1795. 


On the DisrRESSES OT THE INDUSTRIOUS PooR, 

From the Lecture * On the proper means of avert- 
& ing National Calamities, delivered by ]. 
Thelwall, on Wedneſday 25th Feb. the day appoints 
ed for a ſolemn Faſt. 


Take phyſic Pomp—= 
Expoſe thyſelf to feel what wretches fecl..———sHAKESPLARE. 


_ CrT1zENs, 


HE occaſion upon which we meet, and the publicity of 
my opinions upon ſubjects any way connected with ſuperſti- 
tion may occaſion many to ex that I call you together 
merely for the purpoſe of ridicule. It may not, therefore, 
be amiſs to appriſe you, that ſuch as have formed this expec- 
tation will themſelves in a conſiderable degree diſap- 
pointed. However abſurd the idea of averting national 
mities by ſuperſtitious obſervances in itſelf may be, the fitua- 
tion of the country is much too ſerious to be made the ſub- 
ject of idle paſtime. 

During two years the unparalleled devaſtations of a cruel, 
unjuſt, and impolitic war have beey heaping diſgrace after 
diſgrace, and misfortune after misfortune upon a nation whoſe 
ſoil and ſituation (ſeparated as it is by nature from the deſpo- 
tic goveraments and ambitious intrigues of the continent) 
might have ſecured the united reign of peace and felicity, if 
theſe advantages had not been ſo fatally counteracted by the 


blunders and infatuated projects of miniſterial ambition. In 


vain do we look for that abundance which a ſoil fo fertile 
ought to have ſecured !—In vain do we look for that cheer- 
ful and health-blooming induſtry which theſe natural advan- 
tages and the patient altiduity of Britons might entitle us to 
No. I, 1 A expect. 


Fo * * — - 
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expect. Inſtead of theſe, beggary and emaciation encounter 
us in every ſtreet ; our towns and villages preſent one univer- 
ſal picture of calamity and dejection; and the pencil of hiſ- 
tory, ſhould it tranſmit to future ages a faithful repreſenta- 
tion of the preſent ſtate of ſociety in Britain, muſt be princi- 
pally employetl in delineating groups of diſconſolate widows 
and unfriended orphans, — from the contemptuous 
hand of Charity the ſcantieſt portion of that ſuſtenance which 
they ought to have been receiving, in abundance and indepen- 
dency, from the induſtry of the huſband and the father ! 

Tax after tax is levied—contribution after contribution is 
demanded—and burthen after burthen heaped upon our bend- 
ing ſhoulders; every ſhilling of which muſt come, in the firſt 
inſtance, from the labours of the poor for all production ori- 
ginates with them. In the mean time all the uſeful occupations 
of life are in a manner ſuſpended the labours of the builder are 
arreſted, and the unfiniſhed tenement moulders into prema- 
ture ruin — the mallet of the artiſan reſounds no more — the 
ſhuttle ſleeps, and cobwebs hang upon the loom: Let Spit- 
tal- fields, and the conſtituents of Mr. Windham contradict 
me if I ſpeak untrulyß! | 

Commerce is half annihilated ; the arts decline, and ſcience 
toils no more in the diffuſion of intelle& and happineſs. The 
inveſtigation of the cauſes of our miſeries is become the only 
occupation of the ſpeculative mind, and the only employ- 
ments of manual induſtry are the trades which ate connec- 
ted with the aggravation of thoſe miſeries. 

Nor does the evil reſt here. The body politic of Britain 
is not only diſeaſed: It is ſuffering daily amputation. Its 
moſt important members are hourly lopped away by a depo- 
pulating war. 


« Princes and Lords may flouriſh, and may fade; 


e 


Yet this peaſantry—this pride of the country if the coun- 
try knew what it ought to be proud of the produttive 
energies of man, or the baubles or diſtinCtion !—This peaſan- 
try we ſuffer to be annihilated—this pride laid low, in a re- 
diculous (I had almoſt faid an unprincipled) cruſade to re- 
ſtore the fallen deſpotiſm of France. For this the huſband is 

| | torn 
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torn from his wife the father from his helpleſs infants, and 


the {on from the aged parents with whom he uſt ed to 1 b 


the ſcanty, earnings of his induſtry. For this the marſhes of 
Flanders are manured, and the dykes of Holland choaked 
with Britiſh blood. For this the perſonal liberty of Engliſh- . 
men is invaded, with impunity, by the lawleſs violence of 

ſs-gangs; our youth are enſnared by the artifices of recruit- 
ing parties; trading magiſtrates are veſted with a deſpotic 
authority over the lower orders of the community; and our 
ſtreets are nightly infeſted by the ſnares, and atrocious depre- 
dations of crimps and kidnappers. 

One Conſolation, and only one relieves the mind of the 
philanthropiſt, in the contemplation of this gloomy picture; 
and that, ſtrange to ſay! ariſes from our dilaſters and defeats. 
The project is not likely to ſucceed. The deſpotiſm of the 
Bourbons—that deſpotiſm hitherto ſo fatal to the repoſe and to 
the morals of Europe, will not be reſtored; and the dead bo- 
dies of our countrymen that were intended to have been made 
the ſtepping- ſtones for the ambition of a Prince of Conde and 
a Comte d' Artois, have paved the way for the triumphant 
armies of a Republic, invincible from the conviction that every 
individual is fighting for his own independence, and his own 
rights! 

88 till, however, (uninfluenced by experience -untaught by 


calamity, and implicitly reſigned to the intereſted councils of 


thoſe daſtard emigrants—thoſe ſuperſtitious prieſts and pro- 


Aigate nobles whoſe intrigues have already been ſo fatal to 


their own ſovereign) our infatuated Cabinet perſevere in their 
Quixotic projects. Still are the ranks of our flying armies 
recruited by theſe deteſtable means, while our ſtagnated com- 


merce and ruined manufattures preſent to the moſt uſeful 


order of men only the melancholy alternative of periſhing by 
the ſword abroad, or by lingering famine at home. 
We cannot wonder, theretore, that the depopulation which 


the ſword produces is ſo conſiderably increaſed by another 
ſpecies of depopulation, I mean by emigration. Nor will it 
give ſo great a degree of aſtoniſhment to your minds, when I 


te that 1500 individuals, during one week in the laſt ſum- 
mer, arrived, between Sunday and Sunday, from England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, at the town of New York alone; and 


that the whole amount of the individuals who had emigrated 


from this country to the hoſpitable ſhores of America, during 
A 2 _ - me 
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the laſt ſummer, was no leſs than eighty thouſand, men, wo- 
men, and children. I ſay when you cenfider the calamities 
under which the groans, you will not be ſurpriſed 
that I am enabled to flate to you from authentic documents, 
that during the laſt ſummer eighty thouſand individuals from 
Scotland, land, and Ireland, have bid a final farewel to 
their native fields, their relatives and friends, to aſſiſt the po- 
pulation of America, rather than endure the united torments 
of penury and 28 to which they muſt be here ex- 
ed. And of whatdefcription are the people we have thus 
loſt? Not like the eighty thouſand locuſts that fled from a 
neighbouring country; not dreaming monks and ſwindling 
nobility ! (Remember, Citizens, I am ſpeaking of the nobi- 
) The emi- 

33 dtiven from this country were not -eighty thouſand 
reaming monks and ſwindling nobility; but eighty thouſand 
of the beſt ſinews, the ſtrong — the nerves of the ſtate ; 
chiefly uſeful labourers, from whoſe application alone all the 
wealth, power, and grandeur of the country muſt be derived. 


It, therefore, ſo many vital fibres continue to be torn from the 
heart of Britain, will it be ſurpriſing if we ſhould find that a 


dead palſy has ſeized one ſide of the country, when (as may 
ſſibly be the caſe ere long) we find ourſelves called upon, 
by the progreſs of events, for all our energies, and all our 
magnanimity, to repel the hoſtile attacks that may be aimed 
not at the extremities only, but at the very ſeat of life ? 
Yet,Citizens, thinned as the population has thus been, what 
is the fate of thoſe who yet remain? Have thoſe perſons who 
have fled to the hoſpitable ſhores of Americaſecured, by that 
flight, abundance to thoſe whom they have left behind ? 
Alaſs, how melancholy a reverſe preſents itſelf to our ob- 
ſervation ! Calculate the preſent proportion between the in- 
creaſe in the price of labour, and in the price of the neceſſa 
articles of life : and eſtimate, if you can, without a bluſh, the 
meagre pittance with which the induſtry is repaid that ſe- 
cures the comforts and multiplies the luxuries of the opu- 
lent, and privileged orders. Behold the condition of our la- 


bourers (thoſe even who can obtain employment for their in- 


duſtry at any rate ) — See them, in defiance of all their toil 
and aſſiduity, reduced to the miſerable proſpe& of not being 


able to ſupply a neceflary quantity of wholeſome food for 
themſelves and their diſtreſſed families! 


To 
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To what cauſes ſhall we trace theſe diſtempers ? for we 
muſt know the nature of the diſeaſe before we attempt to ap- 
ply a remedy. To what cauſe, I ſay, ſhall we attribute theſe 
phenomena in the ſtate of the national health? The firſt that 

reſents itſelf to us is that immenſe foreign exportation which 
is the conſequence of this juſt, neceſſary, and proſperous 


'The loaf that ſhould feed the uſeful labourer, is ſent to 
ſupply the deſtroying ſoldier—Engliſh, Heſſian, Auſtrian, 
. Hanoverian, Sardinian, or Pruſſian ! The peaſant languiſhes, 
and the manufacturer ſtarves, that the fruits of their induſ- 
try may ſatisfy the cravings of thoſe who are fighting, not I 
believe for the liberties of Engliſhmen, but for the preſerva- 
tion of the places and emoluments of thoſe by whom the liber- 
ties of England are invaded. 

But even this intention does not ſucceed. The ſtores in- 
tended for theſe motley legions are loſt in the dykes of Hol- 
land, in the marſhes of Flanders, in the ravaged territories of 
the petty princes of Germany, whom the power of Britain is 
no longer competent to defend. It is ſent to ſome Britiſh, or 
ſome Randy army, at ſome given poſt; and, when it arrives 
there, it finds no ſuch army in exiſtence. The tricoloured 

is waving where the Britiſh ſtandard was expected to be 
hailed; the reliques of our brave battalions have fled to ſome 
diſtant poſt ; and the ſtores either fall into the hand of the ene. 
my, or are wickedly deſtroyed, in hopes that the foes we can. 
not conquer may experience the ſame famine with the friends 
we cannot preſerve. 

Thus to the calamities which proceed from the political 
inſanity of our rulers, are to be added thoſe which reſult from 
the abſolute impoſſibility of ſupplying a flying army without 
ſending three times the quantity of proviſions which a victo- 
rious army would require. 

Independent of this, it ſeems as though the elements them- 
ſelves had conſpired to aggravate our misfortunes, 

I ſhall not allude to the froſts in Holland. The Dutch beſt 
know whether they were calamities or bleſſings.—I ſhall not 
attempt to plead their cauſe. As far as we can fee Holland 
believes it has had too much of our friendly interference al- 
ready. But I do believe that, whatever Dutchmen may think, 
Engliſhmen muſt feel that a conſiderable aggravation of their 
calamities has been produced by the inclement ſeaſon. 2 

| 1 do 
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I do not ſtand here to uphold the doArines of ſuperſtition. 
I do not pretend to peer above the clouds, and diſcover the 
 fecrets of a ſuppoſed ruling Providence. That is no part of my 
profeſſion. I ſpeak of facts. I wiſh you to know how great 
r calamity is, and what are the moral means of redreſs ? 
I ſpeak only to moral agents; and, therefore, have.nothing to 
do with ſupernatural cauſes. | 
But the greater the calamities are the greater is the cryin 
_ neceſſity of applying relief: And it is the duty of the ſtateſ- 
man not only to cure thoſe diſaſters which reſult from the po- 
litical wickedneſs or abſurdity of the rulers, but to provide. 
remedies alſo, for thoſe which reſult from accidental circum- 
ſtances from phylical cauſes : from derangements of the ele- 
ments, and internal diſaſters. For this it was that govern- 
ment was chiefly inſlituted. 5 n 
Yes, Citizens, as it is the duty of the phyſician to apply 
not only remedies to the diſeaſes which reſult from intemper- 
ance, but to thoſe alſo which 2 from accidents which 
may betide the human body, and over the cauſæs of which we 
can have no dominion; ſo with the political phyſician; it is 
his duty to apply the remedy not only to the evils which re- 
ſult from his own follies and abſurdities, but to the conſe- 
quences, alſo, of thoſe natural calamities which he could not 
foreſee, and which, therefore, no human virtue could prevent, 
And I do affirm, that this was the purpoſe for which govern» 
ments were principally inſtituted ; for theſe are the only ca- 
lamities likely to befal any nation, independent of thoſe which 
reſult from the government itſelf. All the calamities of war, 
all the inconveniences to which any nation is expoſed in con- 
. ſequence of foreign and external circumſtances, are the effects 
of the government itſelf ; and never could exiſt but from the 
particular conduct of the governors. It is, therefore, for the 
urpoſe of regulating thoſe internal circumſtances which re- 
Galt neceſſarily from the ſtate of ſociety, or are the conſe. 
quences of thoſe accidents or derangements to which the phy- 
ſical univerſe is perpetually liable, that government is in rea- 
lity inſtituted : for theſe are misfortunes to which ſociety, and, 
in many inſtances, even unaſſociated man muſt be perpetually 
ſubje& from the yet unfathomed laws of the ſyſtem we in- 
habit. | | 1-14 
It is neceſlary, therefore, for the better ſecurity and ac- 
commodation of man (or at leaſt it has hitherto appeared 10 
a aT 
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that inftitutions ſhould exiſt compoſed of individuals 'whoſe 
ſuperior knowledge and leifure for reflection may enable them 
to diſcover the proper remedies for theſe inevitable and un- 
foreſeen calamities, and to direct the popular attention to the 
means of counteracting their effects. Theſe inſtitutions 
conſtitute what is called government: and woe to that na- 
tion whoſe governors forget the real objects of their inſtitu- 
tion in the EG. purſuit of factious aggrandiſement, and the 
mad and deſtruftive projects of war and conqueſt! | 
I ay, then, if it has happened, from the co-operation of po- 
litical and phyſical cauſes, that calamities have been brought 
upon the nation, it behoves thoſe entruſted with the admini- 
ſtration of the government, firſt of all, prior to all external 
concerns, prior to all conſiderations of foreign alliance or 
hoſtility, to conſider and apply the remedies which the in- 
ternal ſituation of the country happens to demand. 
If then, to you, as to me, the ſtrong probability ſhould ap- 
pear that during this inclement ſeaſon, hundreds, nay thouſands 
of our fellow beings muſt have periſhed from thoſe dileaſes 
which reſult from ſcanty and unwholeſome food ; from the 
want of proper protection from the inclemency of the ſea- 
ſon, and from the want of fuel to warm their frozen 
joints: — If the probability ſhould appear that the dearth of 
proviſions exiſting, and likely to be encreaſed, from the en- 
creaſed exportation of the neceſſaries of life to our armies on 
the continent, co-operating with the phyſical calamities of 
floods, froſts, and inundations, are likely ſtil] further to Pore 
vate the diſtreſſes of the country, to a degree little. ſhort 
of famine itſelf—it reſults as 2 deduction of reaſon—it re- 
ſults as an imperious duty, that the nation at large, but princi- 
pally the governors of the nation, are called upon to ſcek 
with diligence, and to apply with alacrity, ſuch remedies as 
may ſnatch us from this ſevere accumulation of diſaſters, 
Citizens, it will be ſaid that a fort of relief has been ap- 
2 We ſhall be told of the benevolences in pariſhes. 
e ſhall be told of the ſubſcriptions of perſons enjoying 12, 
or 14,000l. a year, who have liberally ſubſcribed one guinea 
in one place becauſe it was not their own pariſh, and two in 
another, becauſe it was their own. | | | 
We ſhall be told, perhaps, that abundant relicf has been 
given to the diſtreſſed portions of ſociety. Wy 
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Citizens, this is a ſpecious, but a dangerous mode of pro- 
ceeding towards the relief of our fellow beings. If this is 
the condition under which ſo many of our fellow citizens 

oan, ſome remedy (not a remedy of Charity, of Beneyo- 
ence, as it is called, but a remedy of political amelioration) 
ought to be applied that will impartially reach them all. 

ariſh aſſociations may amuſe the wretched with deluſive 
hopes, and preſent a vain glorious picture of public munifi- 
_ but can never aftord an adequate remedy to the 
evil. 

I ſhall not dwell upon the peculations of pariſh officers 
and contractors. It is ſufficient to obſerve that by pariſh . 
aſſociations nothing but a partial remedy will ever be applied; 
and that not for the purpoſe of removing the diſtreſi, but of 
increaſing the dependence of the lower orders of the people. 

He who is attached to the faction in power, who can 
can cringe and creep to the petty officers and dependants of 
of that faction, may perchance obtain relief. But I myſelf 
have witneſſed the manner in which the applications of thoſe 
may be repulſed, however great their miſeries, who are ſuſ- 

ed of being deficient in theſe loyal virtues; or who have 
the misfortune to be recommended by individuals whoſe princi- 
ples are not entirely agreeable to « Gentlemen high in office,” 

I have known poor wretches refuſed relief from the fund 


_ raiſed at the general expence of the diſtrict, or chid with 


ſurly inſolence, and diſmiſſed with a ſcanty diſproportionate 
pittance, becauſe the perſons who recommended them— the 
individuals who knew their diſtreſſes, were Facobins, as they 
are called: perſons attached, not to individual men, but to 
broad and general principles! Perſons who believe that prin- 
ciple, as it is the ſoul of political exiſtence, is more to be 
revered than the leaders of little, paltry affociations of men of 
rank :—more venerable than even thoſe corporate inſtitutions 
which arrogate to themſelves a kind of omnipotence, while at 
the ſame time they are in reality but the rools of individuals, 
who ſome how or other have got to the lead, but who, by 
the grovelling paſſions they ſo frequently exhibit, one would 
ſuppoſe to have been intended to be placed at the foot of ſo- 
ciety. 

"Citizens, whatever may have been the calamities of the 
people, whatever the partial relief of thoſe calamities, I am 


afraid they have not yet arrived at their height, 
| When 
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When I read—and who has not read, the melancholy ac- 
counts of floods and inundations; when I conſider how many 
paſtures have been laid waſte, how many fields of promiſed 
grain deſtroyed, I cannot but look forward with gloomy ap- 
prehenſion towards that proſpect of famine, or little ſhort of 
famine, which preſents itſelf to our view. And if I can 
hereafter ſhow, and I truſt I can ſhow, that there are politi- 
cal remedies which might remove this grievance, what are 
the deſerts of thoſe individuals, who have power to apply 
theſe remedies, but whoſe pride, whoſe avarice of office, pre- 
vents them from liſtening to the voice of calamity, and ren- 
ders them blind to that happineſs which might be produced 
by purſuing meaſures conſiſtent with the withes ad; intereſts 
of the le, but which they conceive- would be detrimen- 
tal to their own ſelfiſh intereſts, and the permanency of their 
places and emoluments. | 


The impotence and abſurdity of ſuperſtitious Obſervances, 


From the Same. 


Wuaar are the proper objects to which the Stateſman 
ought to turn his attention Mat the proper N 
which the nation ought at this time to be engaged 

Ought we to appeal to the moral energies of the human 
mind, to the powers of reaſon, to the faculties of intellect, 
or to yield to the cowardly dictates of ſuperſtition? Are we 
in ſhort, to apply to moral and political reſources for redreſs, 
or like the ſtupid Neopolitans, carry about in long proceſ- 
ſions, the head of Saint Januarius to avert the earthquake 
rumbling under our feet, and ſuſpend the exploſions of the 
volcano which is flaming over our heads, and threatning us 
with immediate deſtruction? 
Yes, Citizens, you can ſee the abfurdity of this. You 


can feel what a ridiculous figure St. Januarius makes in the 


midſt of this tremendous ſcene. But O blindnefs of ſelf- 
love! O folly of national 


parry ity | you cannot perceive 
that there. is ſcarcely a-ſhade-of dittes the prac- 
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this time employed? Are not Prieſts in their pulpits and 
devotees upon their knees pouring forth their ſouls in ſub- 
lime rhapſodies to an inviſible being, to induce him to do for 
them what, if it is right, they ought to do for themſelves, and 
if it is wrong, ſuch a being certainly would not do for them ? 
Are they not offering up their petitions, to a be- 
nevolent and merciful Creator, to enable them to cut the 
throats, to deſolate the fields, to burn the towns and villages, 
to make widows of the wives, and orphans of the children of 
their fellow creatures according to their own calculation, of 
their brethren? Thus intreating this merciful being to lend 
his aſſiſtance to practices fo cruel and fo profligate, that even 
the beaſts of prey are ſtrangers to them! They devour in- 
deed the brutes of other ſpecies, but leave to man alone the 
enlightened province of deſtroying his fellow man, 

Inſtead of appealing ts the virtuous reſources of the hu- 
man character, inſtead of endeavouring to find what kind of 
ſtuff Britons are made of, inſtead of reſtoring them to their 
rights, that they may recover their energies, are not perſons 
hired to preach the doctrines moſt agreeable to their employ- 
ers, ruſhing into the utmoſt extremities of ſuperſtitious ab- 
ſurdity, and endeavouring to preſerve thoſe employers from 
the ruin and deſtruction in which they have involved them- 
ſelves—by what? By reformation and atonement? No, 
but by the vain attempt to make divine perfection ( 

| _— wp the participator of their 
guilt ; and praying for thunders and lightnings to conſume 
the individuals who have preſumed to differ trom them in 
political and religious opinions, and whom their folly and pre- 
ſumption have converted from generous friends to the nation 
into implacable enemies to the government. 

Citizens, if reaſon 1s not to be the arbiter, if ſuperſtition 
is to be appealed to, let me aſk whar difference is there be- 
tween a pair of Proteſtant lawn {leeves and the relics of a 
Roman ſaint ? | 

If we are to ſeek redreſs, not by our exertions, but by the 
prayers and mediations of ſome intermediate being, ſome 
demi-god placed between man and divinity, what difference 
can reaſon diſcover between St. Januarius and his Grace of 
Peterborough or of Durham? 
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If all that is preached and believed is true, the being to 


o whom has addreſs aunw prayers, fits immoveable in the 
/ heavens, loſt in a blaze of gi, which we cannot penetrate, 


and in his own divine perfections, ſuperior to external mo- 
tives, and incapable of change, nr the eternal tenor of 
his way ; and nothing can be ſo ridiculous as the attempt of 
human weakneſs to divert him from this eternal courſe. 

But Truth we can diſcover, Benevolence we can feel, and 
Liberty, the glorious principle of liberty we can promote. 
Let us conſider then, whether thoſe great deities of rational 
adoration are not eas likely to furniſh us with the means of 
extricating ourſelves from that weight of calamity, which po- 
litical prieſtcraft and ſuperſtitious policy have ſo heavily ac- 
cumulated upon the ſhoulders of mankind than ali the jug- 

ling between prieſls and Machiavelian politicians which have 

o long been carried on. Let us labour to enlighten our 
fellow citizens—Let us for political maladies ſeek for political 
relief; endeavour by every means in our power to apply the 
aſſiſtance of moral amelioration to moral calamities; and ex- 
plore the means by which one phyſical cauſe may counte- 
ract the miſchiefs of another. 

Thus and thus only can we remedy what ſuperſtition never 
yet could cure. But thoſe who have an intereſt in impoſing 
upon mankind, have found out another mode of remedy. 
Faſts and prayers are inſtituted for the purpoſes of ſangui- 
narv ambition. You are told to humble yourſelves for the 
crimes which your rulers have committed, You are taught 
to pray, that they may continue to ſlaughter: and you are 
taught to faſt (and ry have been taught it long enough)— 


T0 are taught to faſt that they may riot in luxurious profu- 
ion. | | " 
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On ie means of Tedre[ing the Calamities of the NatioN.” 
reer From the Same = 
N HAT then are the means of redreſs FI which the cala- 
mities of the nation call? For redreſs of political calamities 


* let us apply ourſelves to correct the woes, the errots, the de- 
| luſive ambition, which have led to thoſe calamities. And if 


the preſent ſituation of the country, with reſpect to policy, re- 
| - ſults from the quixotic imagination that a handful of Britons 
could ſubdue the enthuſiaſtic myriads of France—If we have 
attempted to trample their infant liberty in the duſt, without 
conſidering with what gigantic energy that infancy was en- 
1 dued—If we have madly ſuppoſed that the pigmy efforts of a 
F Pitt, a Dundas, a Lolo, a Tenkinſon, and a Colonel 
| Mack, could ſubdue this gigantic energy and reduce a mighty 
| nation once more to the tramels of deſpotiſm and if this 
a has been the political ſource of our calamities, let us acknow- 
| ledge that we fee our error, that we ſee the folly of our at- 
tempt ; and cre it be too late, conſider how we can fave our 
11 own country from that very famine and deſtruction with which 
1 we threatened to depopulate the ſtreets of Paris. This alſo 
F' would lead to the remedy of thoſe internal calamities that have 
F: fallen upon us, by calling forth the reſources of nature and 
3: the energies of a well directed induſtry. And as for thoſe 
| heavier calamities which may threaten to aſſail us at our own 
door—If Britons, as perhaps may be the caſe, are ſpeedily to 
be called upon to defend their own habitations and their own 
j families from thoſe hoſtile aggreſſions with which they fo 
unjuſtly and ſo abſurdly threatened the enemy they have thus 
| provoked, let our governors appeal in time to thoſe popular 
| conceſſions, thoſe conciliating acts of juſtice which have been 


ſo long, and ſo intemperately refuſed ; but without which, I 
fear, that unanimity and energy can never be expected which 
circumſtances fo alarming may require. 

To reſtore us to our vigour, let them reſtore us to our 
rights: let them convince us that it is for ourſelves, and our- 
ſelves alone, that we are ſtrugling; nor ſuffer us to ſuſpect, for 
a moment, that we are contending for our own chains, for 
the ſecurity of our oppreſſors, and the perpetuity of our op- 
preſſions. 

Remove the poſſibility of this ſuſpicion, and then ſhall it be 
found that the Britiſh character has not loſt its energy; _ 
t 
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that we are ſtill as capable of vindicating our own cauſe as . 
ever we were in the moſt brilliant periods of our hiſtory. 


Then ſhall it appear in the eyes of Europe that Britons ſtill 


retain that reſolute and unanimous affection for the real in- 
tereſts of their country which can alone ſecure its protection 
or improve its happineſs. 

For the alleviation of calamities of another deſcription, let 
us alſo labour to aboliſh luxury: (and every man may do 
much towards this reformation. Let us in our own houſes, at 
our own tables, by our exhortations to our friends, by our ad- 
monitions to our enemies, perſuade mankind to diſcard thoſe 
tinſel ornaments and ridiculous ſuperfluities which enfeeble 
our minds, and entail voluptuous diſeaſes on the affluent, 
while diſeaſes of a ſtill more calamitous deſcription overwhelm 
the oppreſſed orders of ſociety from the ſcarcity reſulting from 
this extravagance. Thus let us adminiſter to the relief of 
thoſe who having the ſame powers of enjoyment with our- 
ſelves have a right to, at leaſt, an equal participation of all 
the neceſſaries of life, which are the product of their labour. 


Let us ſeek alſo to reſtore the freedom of commerce. Let us 


conſider that while the ports of nations are open, ſcarcity can 
never exiſt to any alarming degree. Every country, if not 
prevented by political impediments, will ſend its ſurplus pro- 
ductions to the beſt market. | 

The beſt market is always the country which is moſt in 
want, and, therefore, thoſe who have moſt of any particular 
commodity will carry it to that port where its ſcarcity is moſt 
notorious : So that the effetis of that ſcarcity will hardly be 
perceptible to the community at large. Let us conſider what 


the real utility of commerce is not that it may ſwell, as at pre- 


ſent, the opulence of a few individuals; give the luxuricsof the 
globe to the great man's table, and thus inflate his pride with 
the imagination, that he is a being of ſuperior ſpecies to thoſe 
by whole toil his appetites are pampered, No: the real advan- 
tage of commerce 1s, that the —— reſources of one nation 
exchanged for the ſurplus reſources of another, may prevent 
exceſſive want and ſcarcity from being felt by any individual 
portion of the univerſe. 

Let us conſider taen for one moment what are the real 
cauſes of the political and natural calamities of the country; 
and we cannot b2 long before we find redreſs. | 

The greater part ot our calamities reſult from a ridiculous, 
an unjutt, and therefore, an unneceflary war; and that ſtate - 
of corruption into which the democratic branch of our con- 
ſtitution has ſo unfortunately fallen, It is from thoſe that the 
poli- 
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PROG diſtreſſes of the great body of the people ariſe. And 
et it be remembered that even the phyſical calamitics, thoſe 
which originated in the ſeverities of the feaſon, may alſo be 
removed by the ſame ſpecies of redreſs which may remove 
the other calamities. In the firſt place then let us conſider 
how we can put a period to the preſent diſaſterous war. Let 
us ſee how we can conciliate the affections of the irritated re- 
public of France, and how we can convert again into our 
deareſt friends thofe people whom our unjuſt interference 
with their internal concerns has compelled to be our bittereft 
foes : or, to ſpeak more correctly, the bittereſt foes of our 
miniſterial direftors. Let us remember that however a few 
deſperate individuals may have ſtained with crimes the revo- 
lution of that country, and however we may deplore the ex- 
ceſſes into which the aſpiring diſpoſition of ſome individuals 
may have plunged a mighty nation; yet, on the other hand, 
we ſee, in the virtues they have exhibited, a character fo great 
and glorious, that nothing but the deluſive cant of political 
corruption could have induced us, for a moment, to brand 
them with thoſe epithets, ſo liberally, and ſo impoliticly, be- 

ſtowed. | 
Let us apply ourſelves affiduouſſy to compofe the differ- 
ences and reſtore the peace and cordial intercourſe of Europe: 
and let us recollett that if this intercourſe, this peace and affec- 
tion can be reſtored, whatever calamities the elemepts may 
chance to infli&t upon an individual country will S preſently 
removed, even by that intereſted, but yet in its effects philan- 
thropic ſoirit which indues mankind fo univerſally to barter 
thoſe commodities they can ſpare with other nations that 
ſtand in need of them. a | 
Citizens, let us alſo, ſeeking for a more immediate redreſs, 
conſider what our natural reſources are. Let us conſider 
that this is a country watered by innumerable ſtreams, not 
only imparting freſh verdure to the fields they flow through 
but teeming alſo with that food which, but from t he unjuſt 
monoply with which it is incumbered, might ſupply the ne- 
ceſſities of all our induſtrious poor. For proof of this we 
need only appeal to facts. One of thoſe fiſh which is certain. 
ly among the moſt luxurious of the finny tribe, the ſalmon, 
was ſo abundant in this country, before the ſtreams were made 
the property of individuals, that it was neceſſary in many parts 
of the country to inſert a clauſe in the indentures of poor boys 
from the pariſh, to prevent their being fed upon this delicious 
dainty more than three times in a week. I refer you ron 
| inden 
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indentures of the city of Wincheſter particularly, where the 
clauſe is {till retained, though it is difficult now in that town 
to get a morſel of that fiſh without paying two and ſixpence 
or three ſhillings per pound for it. ; | 

Circumſtances alſo of equal impolicy and + have 
produced an artificial ſcarcity of ſalt water fiſh : and a red 
herring which ſome years ago * be bought for a half- 
penny, is not now to be had for leſs than threehalfpence or 
twopence. What then is the cauſe of this? Will any man 
make me believe that the fiſhes are infected alſo with the ra 
of emigration ?—Will you tell me that they alſo have drank 

the poiſonous doctrines of jacobiniſm, and become diſcontent- 
ed with that glorious conſtitution, under which for ſo man 
centuries they have ſo happily been eaten; and that, there- 
fore, the herrings have fled from the coaſts of Scotland, and 
the ſalmon deſerted our rivers, and, together with the other 
factious inhabitants of our ſtreams and ſhores, have fled, with 
atheiſtical abhorrence of all regular government, to the coaſts 
and rivers of French anarchy, or the diſtant and happy ſhores 
of America, that they might enjoy the pleaſure of being eaten 
without alloy from the conſideration that they were put in 
the mouths of what they rebelliouſly conſider as bondmen and 
flaves? No, Citizens, it is the infernal ſpirit of monopoly, 
that cruel and waſteful demon that has rendered poverty, want, 
and diſtreſs the portion of the maſs of the people of this coun. 
try; that has produced in the midſt of abundance this cruel, 
artificial ſcarcity. | 

Citizens, is it not enough that men ſhould have a 
property in that which has been procured by the labours of 
their anceſtors ? Is it not enough that the ſoil, which from 
time immemorial has been worked by a herd of men who 
were to receive a ſcanty portion only of its produce ſhould be 
the property of a few wealthy and privileged individuals? Is 
it not enough that the birds of the air ſhould be monopolized 
by theſe men ? 

Muſt the wild inhabitants of the very waves, muſt all the 
common bounties of nature, be alſo conſidered as articles of 
monopolizing accumulation? Shall one or two men graſp to 
themſelves the whole product of our rivers; and then make 
an agreement with a fiſhmonger to waſte and deſtroy whatever 
cannot be ſold at an extravagant price, rather than ſuffer the 
ſwiniſh multitude to feaſt upon luxuries with which the 
tables of the great ought to be excluſively furniſhed ; and 
thus produce an artificial ſcarcity into the country, ſo ruinous 


to 
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to the population, ſo dete ſtable in its principles, fo alarming i 
its eff ts, ; FE Ny * 
Citizens, the harveſts of our waves, if I may uſe the meta- 
bor, if once relieved from this intolerable exerciſe, might always 
e reaped in abundance ; and when plenty ſmiled not in our 
valleys, it might {till ſparkle in our ſtreams, and in the neigh- 
bourhodd of our ſhores, whoſe finny produce might compen- 
fate, in ſome degree, for the accidental ſcarcity of the field. 

The ſurplus production, alſo, of thoſe ſtreams and ſhores 
might produce, by the exchange of a liberal commerce, abun- 
dance of the neceflary ſupplies of which the country might 
ſtand in need. Look to the coaſts of Scotland, look to the 
little iſlands, the Hebrides and the Orkneys. Behold how 
populous the ſurrounding waves! See the whole ocean one 
animated maſs, as it were; one thronged aſſociation of little 
beings who offer themſelves as the food of man. 

Conſider, that in the neighbourhood of one iſland, even upon 
a very moderate calculation, more than one hundred thouſand 
millions of the fineſt herrings are devoured annually, by one 
ſpecies of fowl only, the ſolan gooſe, that frequents the rockey 
2 conſider alſo, that the bays of that country are fre- 
quented by ſuch huge quantities of them, that the whales 

which might be caught there, alſo, inſtead of ſending to 
reenland for them) may be ſeen eating their way through 
the innumerable ſhoals that throng every part of the ſhores. 
Why is it then that they do not come to our markets in ſuch 
quantities as to render ſuperfluity, not want, the lot of man ? 
Why is it that the ſuperfluous produce of this fiſhery is not 
imported by the inhabitants of theſe coaſts and iſlands, in ſuch 
quantities as to produce in return an abundant ſupply of thoſe 
neceflaries and comforts of which thoſe barren fragments of 
our iſle ſtand ſo much in need? 

Why is this fiſhery neglected and reſigned to the more po- 
litic and induſtrious Dark, ho almoſt engroſs the excluſive 
advantages of that trade, and thus ſell to us at an increaſed 
price the produce of our own coaſts and bays? Why ſtamp 
this ſhameful indignity on the Britiſh character: for it is, in 
reality, a much more ſhameful indignity than any of the offen- 


ſive decrees of the French Convention againſt which arifto- 
crats and alarmiſts have fo querilouſly declaimed ! 

I will tell you, Citizens The flagrant impolicy of govern- 
ment is the ſole cauſe of this ſcarcity and this inſult. It is 
this that has brought the country into a ſituation like that 


of Tantalus, where the waves riſe to our lips and yet we can- 
not 
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not drink; and the food hangs down to our very mouths and 
yet we cannot eat. To this ſituation are we reduced by thoſe 
who (conſtantly engaged in the intrigues of party; in the coa- 
litions of faction, in the management, as it is called, of majo- 
rities in the Houſe of Commons In adjuſting the intereſts of 
propri etors of rotten boroughs, in diſpoſing, I had like to have 
ſaid, like cattle, of thoſe people whom they ougit to prelerve,) 
are too buſy to attend to the infignificant conſideration of 
providing for the comfortable ſuſtenance of millions. "1 

But it is not only by their neglects that we ſuffer, we are 
equally injured by their impolitic regulations. 

Citizens, I ſhall read from Buchanan's general view of the 
Britiſh fiſhery, what he ſays upon this ſubject, What added 
greatly to the hurt of the chin trade in Scotland in theſe 
« Jatter times, appears to have arifen from the regulations and 
60 _ reſtrictions reſpecting foreign and home made ſalt. 
&« Theſe are particularly hurtful to the iſles, without ſtore- 
* houſes to ſupply them with falt in their neighbourhood ; 
« and the poor inhabitants or fiſhers are incapable of procur- 
« ing it, from its extravagant price, when ſold by merchants, 
« and its immenſe diſtance to purchaſe that article at firſt 
« hand where it may be had at a moderate price. 

6 This circumſtance deſerves ſerious conſideration. 

« All herrings cured for home ſale are ſubject to a duty of 
one ſhilling per barrel if uſed in Scotland, and only three- 

« pence or fourpence if uſed in England, which heavy duty 
« muſt greatly retard the fiſheries, and is too glaring an im- 
« poſition to paſs long without amendment. 

« The cuſtom-houſe fees in Scotland are become a nui- 
« ſance to the adventurers; ſo heavy as to abſorb the great- 
<< eſt part ot the bounty, eſpecially on ſmall veſſels, 

This alfo calls aloud for 4 ] 

A man of reſpeftability, named Macbride, and now in 
6 London, declares that he ſaw eighteen barrels of freſh her- 
4 rings given for one barrel of ſalt, to the maſter of a ſmack ; 
and three barrels for one ſhilling ſterling.— The owners 
« Judging this trifle better than to allow them to rot without 
4 falt, as has been the caſe before. | 

« An intelligent miniſter on Skye told the author that he 
had ſeen heaps upon heaps rotting on the ſhore, and until 
© Carried off to dung the ground no man durſt paſs by on the 
* leeward of them for the rotten offenſive efluvia emitted 
« from the fiſh.” Sx ; 

No. I. C | Is 
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Is it not better then to turn our attention to the redreſs of 
theſe evils, than to be engaged in ridiculous cruſades to reſtore 
a fallen deſpotiſm, and reinſtate a ſuperſtitious prieſthood, in a 
country where they have been torn from their pedeſtals and 
trampled down by the enlightened energy of the people. 

Citizens, it will be aſked what ſhould be the firſt ſtep to- 
wards the general reform that ſeems ſo requiſite ?—The firſt 
ſtep, perhaps I ſhall be expected to ſay is the reſtoration of 
peace. But, alas! that cannot be — till other ſteps 
have been taken. So long as thoſe men now at the helm 
{hall remain in power, no more, I fear, muſt the olive-branch 
of peace wave over this devoted country: never more, I fear, 
muſt that tranquillity and happineſs be reſtored to Europe, 
for which we have fo long and ſo ardently longed. 

The firſt ſtep, I believe, towards the 2 of our national 
calamities muſt be taken by the people: By manly, and ſpi- 
rited, but peaceable . by the unanimous voice of 
the friends of liberty throughout the country: and I believe 
in that deſcription i include at this time by far the greateſt 
part of the nation. The unanimous voice of the friends of 
liberty muſt be uplifted againſt the abuſes and corruptions 
which have crept into the adminiſtration of the country. With 


| theſe boldly, but peaceably, we muſt endeavour to hurl from 


the ſeat of ill gotten power thoſe men who, Jehu like, are driv- 
ing us to deſtrutiion. We muſt ſeek for the redreſs of our 


.grievances by removing from the power of future injury, thoſe 


men to whom our preſent injuries are to be attributed. 

Yes, Citizens, I believe it is neceſſary to ſhew our indig- 
nation, our deteſtation, our abhorrence of the mad, the fran- 
tic, and deſtructive meaſures which the preſent adminiſtration 
are purſuing. 

But let me be under ſlood When I ſay we ought to ſhew 
our indignation, I mean not violence -I mean that we ought 
to ſhew that benevolent feeling which diſdains to ſee the mi- 
ſeries of our fellow creatures without atteinpting to obtain 
redreſs. I do not mean that by frantic impetuoſity you ſhould 
plunge the devoted country into deſolation. 

I hope I have a heart · that really ſhudders at the idea of 
civil diſcord as much as the ariftocratic hypocrites and 
cowardly alarmiſts of the day pretend; and which would never 
conſent to uplift the arm of violence but in abſolute ſelf-de- 
fence: when it is palpably neceſſary to the preſervation of that 
life or that perſonal liberty which every individual undoubt- 
edly has a right and which it is his duty to vindicate 3 — 

| a cauſe 
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uſe without vindicating that, he can never have the power 
of diſcharging any other duty to himſelf, or his fellow crea- 
es ; " 


By manly exertions then,—and by manly I mean benevolent 
and peaceable: for fury and devaſtation, though ſometimes thoſe 
fiends have inhabited the forms of men; fury and devaſtation 
are not the paſſions of human beings: humanity is loſt when 
we appeal to deſolating violence. By —_— and ſpirited re- 
monſtrances then, I would have ſezk redreſs! And 
courage and your fortitude I would have you 1 
ſhewing what you are ready to ſuffer in the cauſe of reaſon and 
of man, not what you are ready to inflict on the deluded and 
therefore ſelfiſh antagoniſt of this cauſe: This is the fort of 
energy I wiſh the human character to diſplay,—this is the ſort 
of argument I wiſh to enforce :—the energy of mind, not the 
energies df the dagger the logic of aſſaſſination. 

But think not, Citizens, if you ſhould accompliſh, the fall 
of a particular faction, that your work is done. , 

You may, if you pleaſe, like the fox in the fable, drive away 
the inſatiable ſwarm of gnats that are now moleſting you— 
but when they are driven away another ſwarm ſtill more hun- 
gry may come upon you, and the devouring ſyſtem till 

o on. : | 

l You muſt ſhow that it is principles, not men you contend 
for,—that you are indifferent to the name of a Pitt or a Fox, 
that you ſcorn alike all party diſtinctions, and all party preju- 
dices—that you venerate nothing but the virtuous principle of 
liberty, and are attached to no man any farther than as he may 
be the organ of this principle, the inſtrument by which its 
* may operate for the public good. 

If therefore, a change of men ſhould take pface, think not 
that all is done: reſign not yourſelves to ſupineneſs: remember 
—— muſt ſhow that your foirits are teeming with the love of 

iberty ; that you are eeking the reformation of thoſe abuſes in 
the Commons Houſe of Parliament ; which if you had obtained 
before,you never could have laboured under your preſentcalam- 
ities. And therefore treat with equal xs yank. yaa every ad- 


miniſtration, that does not, by active exertions, ſhew its zealous 
attachment to theſe principles of liberty. Never loſe ſight of 
this grand political truth, that © there is no redress for a na- 
tion fituated as we are, but in a fair, full, and free repre- 


*< ſentation of the people in the Commons Houſe of Parlia- 
« ment.“ | | 
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The following extrafts from * Buchanan's Generul 
View of the Fishery of Great Britain” will neu 


that the foregoing ſtatements have not been exag- 
gerated. 


« FROM the vaſt multitude of fowls about St. Kilda, we are 
ſure that the fiſh muſt be very plenty there. Let us, for a mo- 
ment, ſays the Rev. Kenneth M<Aulay, miniſter, who acted 
as miſſionary there, confine our attention to the conſumption 
made by one fingle ſpecies of the numberleſs fowls that feed 
on the herrings. 

The ſolan gooſe is almoſt infatiably voracious ; he flies 
with great force and velocity, toils all day with very little in- 
termiſſion, and digeſts his food in a very ſhort time; he diſ- 
dains to eat any thing worſe than herrings or mackarel, unleſs 
it beina 7 hungry place, which he takes care to avoid or 
abandon. e take it for granted, that there are an hundred 
thouſand of that kind round the rocks of St. Kilda, and this 
calculation is by far too moderate, as no leſs than twenty 
thouſand of them are killed yearly, including the young ones. 

« We ſhall ſuppoſe that the ſolan gooſe ſojourns in thoſe ſeas 
for about ſeven months in the year, and that each of them de- 
ſtroys five herrings in a day, a ſubſiſtence by no means ade- 
quate to ſo greedy a creature, unleſs it were more than half 
ſupported of ather fiſhes. Here we have one hundred thou- 
ſand millions of the fineſt fiſhes in the world devoured annual- 
ly by one ſingle ſpecies of the St. Kilda birds. 

«On the weſt fide of the long iſle the very whales might be 
harpooned with eaſe and ſafety i;.flead of going to Greenland; 
(or,the author might have added, to the South Seas!) in queſt "= 
of them at much heavier expences, and greater danger an- 1 
nually, - Iz ; 
«The moſt critical time for harpooning them is, when they 
are ſeen devouring the herrings by great mouthfuls, and each A 
gap they make is conſtantly filled with freſh ſupplies, wiſhing 1 
to fly beyond danger, but cannot for the thick bank before them, 1 ; 
as they ſtand pent up in lochs, by the heavy ſtorm. And the 1 
ſtrongeſt whale dares not pierce through them; ſeeing he 7 
could not move his fins for the immenſe throng, much leſs * 
riſe to the ſurface to breathe therefore the monſter is ſeen be- * 
hind the herring, like a horſe eating at the face of a hayrick ?“ "8 
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The following Ode occaſioned by the firſt of thoſe ſplendid 


events that diſtinguiſhed the commencement of the French 
Revoluti6n, was the earlieſt political production of the 
Lecturer. As a public ſpeaker he had intereſted himſelf 
in the party queſtions of the day ; and diſplayed his zeal in 
the diſcuſhons upon the ſlave trade ( diſcuſſions which ſo 
happily prepared the minds of Britons for the reception of 
thoſe great trutns which the inveſtigation provoked b 

events upon the Continent brought to light) but his Mus 


had never before been enliſted under the banners of politi- 


cal liberty. 'The poem wp inſerted in one of the periodi- 
cal publications of the day ; but has never made its appear- 
ance inany colleCtion of the author's works— | 


* a. N tg —A＋◻ 31 eV 


On tbe Deſtruction of the Baſtille. 


2 
— — 
— 


N OW Science, by thy genial beam, 
Awaken'd from the torpid dream 
Of bigot Ignorance and ſervile fear, 
Her awful brow, lo, Freedom rear! 
Sec her hand, with generous rage, 
From ſable limbs the ſhackles rends ; 
Afric's wrongs her cares aſſuage, | 
And Hope, a long loſt gueſt, to Ethiop's race decends ! 
Then as indignant round ſhe turns | 
And ſnaps the Gallic yoke in twain, 
(While her patriot boſom burns 
With generous rage, and juſt diſdain) 
The flaſhing fires her eyes indignant ſhed 
Shake the proud tyrants of the earth with dread! 


Shall then no Muſe, with generous aim, 
Wide diffuſe the ſacred flame? 
And ſhall not, chief, the patriot theme inſpire 
The raptures of the Britiſh lyre ? 
Yes, Britons, yes—this artleſs hand, 
While bright the inſpiring ardour glows, 
The ſhell of Freedom ſhall command, 
Indignant of Oppreſſion's countleſs woes 
Yes, Britons,—Freedom's magic ſhell, 
Sacred of old in Britain's iſle, 
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This hand, with trembling touch, ſhall ſwell, 
Not aſk a laurel for my toil— 


Bleſt ſhould my wild notes thro? one boſom roll 


The genuine axdours of the freeborn ſoul ! 


From Tyranny's inſatiate ſway 
What Woes, what coward crimes prevail ! 
How generous courage dies away, 
While Anguiſh ſobs in every gale ? 


Croſs but one narrow creek of raging waves, 
Set but thy foot on Gallia's porn N 


Where bold Refiſtance proud Oppreſſion braves, 
Who ſinks deſpairing to revive no more; 


There ſee (and ſeeing, ſmile with generous pride) 
Where, on the ruins of her noble rage, 
Freedom, enthron'd by Patriot Valour's ſide, 


Seeks a brave people's ſorrows to aſſuage. 


Say rolls not then the agitated eye 
. ſuuddering Nature no wild terrors feel, 
When, with Reflection's retroſpective ſigh, 
Thou view'ſt what once was call'd the dread Baſtille ? 


There ſullen Tyranny, in murky cell, 

With ſpleen-born Cruelty, and ruthleſs Pride, 
Hid from all human pity loved to dwell, 

To coin new torments, and new woes provide, 


There loathſome Horror, from the dark, dank cave, 

Breath'd rank infe&tion round the victim's head: 
Perhaps, becauſe his virtue, nobly brave! 
Awak'd the guilty tyrant's jealous dread : 


Perhaps becauſe his manly tongue was warm 
To plead the cauſe of Innocence oppreſt ; 

Or from the rage of power, with filial arm, 
He dar'd defend a Sire's devoted breaſt : 


Perhaps, becauſe the child his cares had nurſt, 
Or the fond partner of his nuptial flame 
Had wak'd ſome pamper'd menial's ſordid luſt 
And he refus'd the proffer'd bribe of ſhame, 


Nay 
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| Nay not, theſe vile pretexts does it require 


To urge the wrong, the cruel malice ſcreen, 
Enough if caprice, or ſuſpicion fire 
The booby monarch, or his ſtrumpet queen! 


Think the vile tools of arbitrary ſway, 

With all their tyrant's noxious power array'd, 
Seizing the wretched victim ye ſurvey : 

Of guilt unconſcious—yet with fear diſmay'd. 


Hark ! does not fancy hear the ſhrieking wife, 
The frantic parent, and the clinging child ? 
Each boſom torn with paſſion's painful ſtrife }— 

| Muſt guiltle/s ſorrow feel a pang ſo wild? 


'Tis paſt—The priſon opes its gloomy door, 


Deep—deep the ruffians plunge their victim down: 


Heaven's common light —heaven's breath is now no more: 


Deſpair and darkneſs all his ſenſes drown, 


Chill Horror creep thro” every vein, 

And frenzy racks the giddy brain, 
While (ere it cloſe, to ope, perhaps, no more) 

Sullen creeks the iton door. 

See the loath'd abhorrent cave— 

Helplefs Virtue's living grave! 


There ſits Diſeaſe midſt filth-born vapours vile; 
Diſeaſe that knows no cheering ſmile ; 
While, trickling down the murky walls, . 
The aguiſh fiend Infection crawls. 

& Den of Horrors Cave of woe! 


© Emblem of the realms below!“ 


% Why ope to me its death-denouncing jaws ?— 
Why frowns it thus on Miſery's guiltleſs ſon? 
© I never broke my Country's ſacred laws 
] am no murderer !—Ruffians ! I am none.” 


. 
But ah the creeking doors remorſeleſs cloſe, 
Light, and the ſoul's beſt light, ſoft hope, is fled, 
Year after year he broods o'er lingering woes. 
To all but horror and reflection dead. 


Yet walls, nor bars, nor deep deſcending cave 
Shut a loved conſort from his aching fight : 
Her pictured ſorrows find him in his grave; 
Haunt his long days, and ſcourge the reſtleſs night. 
y There 
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There too his babes, in wakeful viſion riſe— 
Pale images of want and friendleſs woe! 
To pierce his ſoul with unavailing cries, 


And bid afreſh the floods of anguiſh flow. 


% Ah fave them—ſave !” he cries in vild deſpair 
„My wife—my babes—Ah how could they offend ? 
„% Me with your racks—your wildeſt tortures tear: 
& But oh ! to them your pitying ſuccour lend. 


& *Tis Phantom all=Ah! reſtleſs train 

% Creations of the frantic brain, 

© Depart—depart— 

© Oblivion come—and o'er my aching head 

* Thy opiate-dripping pinions ſpread; 
“Sole hope—ſole ſoother of this bleeding heart! 


* Alas! while thus perturbed fancy's ſting 
“ Aids the proud fury of a tyrant King, 

«© What added pangs may yet remain! 
& For what can tyrant cruelty reſtrain ? 


© The ruffian graſp that ſtops the labouring breath; 
© The dire ſuſpenſion from the torturing beam; 
& Famine that ſlowly waſtes the vital ſtream: 


« Andallthe ghaſtly train of lingermg death ! 


% Hark !—Sure the tread of buſtling ſtrife ! 
« What added torments now ? 
& Or what new victim doom'd to waſte his life 
In griefs like thoſe beneath whoſe weight I bow ? 


„% Heavens ! what ſounds are theſe I hear ? 
« Sure the pealing voice of Joy! 

% Again !—Again !—The ſhout comes near ! 
& Liberty the glorious cry!“ 


"Tis ſo: and ſee the dungeon's bars are broke, 


And cheerful light pervades the horrid gloom ; 


Awakening Gaul ſhakes off the ſervile yoke, 


And, freed from laviſh awe, her patriot honours bloom! 
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Saturday, 21ſt March, 1795. 


Dangerous tendency of the Attempt to ſuppreſs political 
Diſcuſſion. From the Lecture on the © MoraL 
and POLITICAL IMPORTANCE of the LIBERTY 


SPEECH,” 
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WII LE prudent and moderate meaſures leave the door 
open to peaceful inveſtigation, men of talents and moral 
character ſtep forward into the field of politics, and never 


fail to take the lead of all popular meetings and aſſociations, 


which nature ſeems to have intended them for, 

While this continues, all is peaceful and rational enquiry ; 
and the people, though bold, are orderly; nor even when 
perſecution inflames their paſſions, are they eaſily provoked 
to actual intemperance ! But when words are conſtrued into 
Treaſon, and the people can no longer unboſom themſelvgs 
to their friends at a tavern, or affociate together for the dif- 
fuſion of political information, but at the peril of their lives, 
the benevolent and moderate part of mankind retire from 
the ſcene of action, to brood with prophetic. anxiety over 
the melancholy proſpect. 

Enquiry, is it is true, in ſome ſuppreſſed, and the 
counſellors of theſe overbearing meaſures are apt to 
tulate themſelves on their ſuppoſed ſucceſs. But the calm is 
more dreadful than the hurricane they have ſuſpended. In the 
ferment of half ſmothered indignation, feelings of a more 
gloomy complexion are generated, and charatters of a very 

ifferent ſtamp are called into action. 

Men who have neither genius nor benevolence ſucceed 
thoſe who had both; and with no other ſtimulus than fury, 
and no other talent but ſullen h iſy and intrigue, embark 
an projetts which every friend of humanity muſt abhor; and 
which, while the free, open, and manly character of the ſpe- 
o D cies 
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cies, was yet uncruſhed by the deteſtable ſyſtem of perſecu- 
ting opinions, never could have entered the pr g 

hoever will conſult the page of hiſtory, will find, that in 
every country on the earth, where liberty has been alternately 
indul; ed and trampled, this has been but too uniformly and 
exactly the progreſs of the human mind. 

Let us aſk then this ſerious queſtion—ls it poſſible for any 
perſon to be a more dangerous enemy to the peace and per- 
ſonal ſafety of any ſovereign, than he who adviſes the LS 
cution of opinion, and the ſuppreſſion of peaceable aſſocia- 
tions ? 


OO —— 


& Examination of Mr. Pitt's Statement of the flourish- 


& ing ſtate of our Commerce.” From the Lecture 
on the BUDGET. 


CITIZENS, It is very well known that among thoſe 
perſons, who call themſelves politicians, the firſt object of cal- 
culation is revenue, by which their wars and their projects 
may be carried on. It is very well known, that the lives of 
individuals are conſidered only in a ſecondary point of view : 
that they only calculate how long they can get money enough 
to procure men to be ſlaughtered at their command; and 
conſider but little the groans, the anguiſh, the miſeries, of thoſe 
poor wretches who are devoted to deſtruction, and whoſe fa- 
milies they leave to ſtill worſe deſtruftion behind them. If 
this is the caſe it is of ſome importance to ſtate what ſituation 
they ſtand in, even with reſpelt to their own ſyſtem; to ſhew 
them how near they are towards exhauſting thoſe reſources 
which are to them of the utmoſt importance. 

For if they ſhould chuſe to argue thus, « It is true the 
population of the country is conſiderably thinned ; it is true 
that the ſword has waſted many, that peſtilence and diſeaſe in 
foreign climates has waſted more, that many have periſhed 
through the hardſhips and calamities to which they were ex- 
poſed in this country, and that thouſands and tens of thouſands 
yeariy fly from theſe ſhores to America, to avoid their portion 
of the inconveniences of the preſent ruinous ſyſtem ; but till 
we can raiſe Revenue, till we can bring money into the pub- 
lic Exchequer, by which we can hire men to cut throats at 
our bidding; and ſo long as we are ſerved it is a matter of 


very 
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very little conſequence in what country the individuals are 
born who are murdered for our paſtime and aggrandiſement.“ 
If, I ſay, they ſhould argue in this way, it is of ſome impor- 
tance to remind them in reply how long thoſe pecuniary re- 
ſources, ſo much dearer than the lives of human beings, may 
laſt. Remember the ſtate of the public revenue, and know 
that however affluent, however powerful, however magni- 
ficent in reſources a country may be, however willing the in- 
habitants of that country to ſpend their laſt guinea, their laſt 
ſhilling, ſtill the laſt guinea and the laſt ſhilling is all that you 
can have, and when they have ſpent the whole you can have 
no poſſible means of obtaining more. | 

It will be of importance, then, to ſhew the very rapid accu- 
mulation of that public debt under which we groan. I ſay, 
under which we groan, for it is my intention- to prove in the 
courſe of this lecture that Revenue is ſupported by the groans 
of thoſe who are doomed, in conſequence of the ruinous ſyſ- 
tem we purſue, to labour without end, and procure no comfort 
to themſelves and families by that labour. : 
Citizens, I ſhall not now expatiate upon the cruel ſyſtem 
of war in general; I ſhall not attempt to paint to you all 
thoſe horrors which belong to a ſyſtem of this kind : neither 
ſhall I attempt to bring before you, on the preſent occaſion, all 
the peculiar aggravations with which the preſent war is at- 
tended; the infamy, the falſe and ſhufflling pretences with 
which it has been accompanied; the precipitancy and pride 
with which it was ruſhed into ; the vain boaſting with which it 
has long been bolſtered up ; and the failure of every project 
by which thoſe boaſts ought to have been ſupported. Nei- 
ther ſhall I dwell, in particular, upon the depravity and wick- 
edneſs of one country interfering with the internal concerns 
of another, and eve to prevent any ſet of people 
from forming for themſelves ſuch a conſtitution as they them- 
ſelyes think fit. | 
Neither ſhall I at preſent call your attention to the incon- 
ſiſtency of thoſe who ſupport this meaſure. | 

I might, it is true, if I were fo inclined, by animadverting 
on the conſtitution of Corſica, and the manner in which that 
conſtitution is ſaid to have been formed, and comparing it 
with the doctrines and principles held up by thoſe who have 
occaſioned that conſtitution to be adopted, ſhew how them- 
ſelves practically deny the very principal they have laid down; 
and affirm in the moſt open way every doctrine which * 
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who have maintained the cauſe of liberty have endeavoured 
to uphold ; that they have ratified the univerſal right of the 
great body of the people to form their own government, to 
enfranchiſe themſclves from one, and ſet up another; and 
that they have laid down that right as reſting upon the ſyſtem 
of univerſal ſuffrage: that is, the right every individual has of 
forming a repreſentative government in which he himſelf has 
collaterally a voice equal with that of any other individual in 
the country. 

Citizens, The ravages and depopulation produced by this 
war, as I have already obſerved are not the main object of this 
lecture, my preſent intention is to confider the wks of Pub- 
lic Revenue, the rapid manner in which, by exertion after 
exertion fooliſhly directed and ſtill more fooliſhly conducted, 
we are exhauſting the-power of the country, and drawing 
rapidly towards that ſituation in which the expences and the 
corruption of the ſyſtem under which they live can no longer 
be ſupported. 

Citizens, It is very true that the Honourable Chancellor of 
the Exchequer upholds a doctrine in the Houſe of Commons, 
totally inconſiſtent with that ſort of concluſion which it is my 
purpoſe to draw. | 

But you are to remember what have been the doctrines and 
what have been the ſentiments of that being during the laſt 
two or three years in particular. You are alſo to call to your 
recollection what ſort of proof they have endured when they 
have been put to the teſt of experiment; and if you find that 
in every individual inſtance, when he has tried the experiment, 
the reſult has been diametrically * tgp to the theory he 
has laid down, I ſhall then have a right to conclude, that you 
have no great reaſon to place any confidence in his profeſſions 
and plauſable ſtories, however able he may be to dreſs them up 
in the ſemblance of truth.; however prompt to ſupport them 
with bold aſſertions. 

If he ſet out with telling you that the Engliſh army would 
march to the gates of Paris, and is now almoſt in a paroxyſm of 
deſpair leſt the French army ſhould be at the gates of Lon- 
don: If he promiſed you, at the very outſet of the war, that in 
all probability that war would be terminated in the firſt cam- 
aign, and if we are now at the beginning of the third, and 
be is now telling you (truly) that five times the reſources are 
neceſſary now that were requiſite when he firſt commenced : If 
at the outſet of the war he alſo promiſed you the "_— the 
advan- 
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advantages, the excluſive poſſeflion of the whole Weſt India 
ſettlements; and if it ſhould appear to you that the reſult of the 
experiment has been that Sir Charles Grey and Admiral Jer- 
vis and two or three other individuals have in reality procur- 
ed conſiderable and ample fortunes for themſelves, but that 
the maſs of their followers. reaped no other harveſt than the 
yellow plague, which, with great difficulty, was prevented 
from being imported into this country, and raging with infec- 
tious peſtilence _— us alſo: If it ſhould appear to you 
that in the preſent proſpect of affairs (and I refer you to the 
miniſterial papers) the ſtrong probability is, not only that the 
iſlands we have captured, but our own iſtands alſo, will be 
ultimately ſeized upon by that people whom we threatened to 
{trip of every thing; but who, if we proſecute this mad cru- 
ſade any longer, are likely to ſtrip us of every thing :weven 
of the independency of our own country. 
If all this be true, there is very little foundation for truſt 
ing to the boaſtful confidence of this man, when he tells you 
that the reſources of the country are ſtill equal to the proſe- 
cution of this war; that the purſe of the nation, like the wi- 
dow's cruiſe in ſacred writ, is inexhauſtible; and the more 
you drain from it the more will be found at the bottom. He 
tells you it is true that the commerce of the country is in a 
very flouriſhing ſituation. But if this be true, how come the 
manufactures of the country, upon which that commerce 
depends, to be ina ſituation ſo deplorable? How is it that not- 
withſtanding all the depopulation which has taken place by 
emigration, notwithſtanding all the depopulation that nas 
taken place by the ſword, notwithſtanding all the depopulation 
that has taken place by diſeaſes ſpringing from the inclement 
ſeaſon and the miſerable condition of thoſe who had not where- 
withall to repel the inclemency of that ſeaſon—neither com- 
fortable food, proper cloathing for their limbs, coals for their 
, Nor glaſs to their windows to ſhut out the bleak and 
itter winds ;—how is it, that notwithſtanding this depopula» 
tion, the moſt fortunate of thoſe manufacturers who ſtill remain 
can ſcarcely ever procure full work; and when they do, gene+ 
rally receive but two thirds of the pay they uſed to receive? 
how comes it that ſo many hundreds and thouſands of families in 
Spital- fields, in Norwich, and other manufacturing towns are to- 
tally deprived of all employment —are crying in vain for bread; 
and that you are obliged to raiſe large contributions in every 
corner of the kingdom to do what? To protect the lame, 
the 
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the blind, the deaf, the dumb? No—but to afford half a meal 
to thoſe individuals who ſtill poſſeſs the power aud the diſpo- 
ſition to work; and who would, if the country had been wiſely 
governed, have been able to have earned a plentiful ſubſiſt- 
ence for themſelves and families: to have received much bet- 
ter pay, while at the ſame time every individual of the higher 
clafles might have received encreaſed inſtead of diminithed 
profits, from their labours. 

That manufactures ſhould decline and yet commerce in- 
creaſe appears almoſt as reaſonable as that the whole ſurface of 
the earth ſhouid be buried under the ocean, add yet every ſpe- 
cies of vegetation be produced in greater abundance than 
before. 

But he tells you, that you are not to liſten to arguments, 

u are not to liſten to the ſophiſtical declamations of men 
who perſuade you that you ought to be diſcontented; that you 
are unhappy : for I tell you, ſays he, that you are happy; and 
I will prove it to you. And how will I prove it to you ? 
By ſhewing the quantity of enjoyment which you at this time 
poſſeſs ? by ſhewing you that you and your families are well 
cloathed and fed? by ſhewing you that you can keep com- 
fortable houſes over your heads, and that there is no danger 
of being turned out like vagabonds becauſe you cannot pay the 
rent? No; I cannot give you theſe demonſtrations but 1 can 
give you better: I can ſet down ſo many figures upon a piece 
of paper; and then, if you will not be convinced by the ſa- 
cred truths of arithmetic, in oppoſition to all your feelings 
and ſenſations, then you are a grumbling, factious, Jacobini- 
cal ſet of people a ſwiniſn herd you ought to be muzzled 


with proclamations; you ought to be proſecuted for ſedition; 


—you ought to be hanged, drawn, and quartered for high 
treaſon. | 
Now for the proof of the flouriſhing ſtate of your com- 
merce, ſays this profound expolitor of — EK Arithmetic, 
look at the ſituation of your export trade; and you will find 
that at this time it is in as flouriſhing a ſituation as it was, 
even in the beſt periods, previous to the war. For in 
1792 the commerce in Britiſh Manufactures amounted to 
fa 342,000. In 1794 the exports amounted to / 16,30 1,000, 
The Foreign Merchandize in 1792 amounted to { 6,563,000. 
and in 1794 it amounted to { 8,868,000. So that the total 
of the exports in 1792 was only £ 24,905,000; while in 


1724 the total of the Exports was 25 16950. Thus, then, 


according 
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according to his mode of argument, though the demand for 
Britt auufafures has avowedly dechned upwards of two 
millions, the ſtate of the commerce in this country is more 
flouriſhing than it was before you entered into the war; and 
therefore as men are nothing at all, and money is every thing, 
you ought to continue the war to all eternity, becaule, th 

you loſe = population, you increaſe your wealth, 

But, Citizens, if you will permit me to argue preciſely in 
the ſame manner that the Right Honourable Chancellor of 
the Exchequer chuſes to argue without your permiſſion, there 
is no abſurdity upon the face of the earth that I will not de- 
monſtrate. Yin content, as he is content, to ſelect nothing 
but facts from which I draw my arguments; but permit me 
to ſelect ſuch facts only as I pleaſe; and boldly aſſert that theſe 
are the whole of the facts, and there is no concluſion, how- 
ever contradictory to common ſenſe, that I could not prove. 
Eſpecially if I had at my back fo large and dead a majority of 
your repreſentatives, as they are called, as that gentleman poſ- 
ſ:fles, to cry out—Hear! Hear! Hear re very bold aſſeruon 
waich flatters their prejudices and ſupports their intereſts, 

Grant me theſe advantages and I will prove to you that the 
blackeſt Raven is whiter than the driven ſnow, and that Pitt 
is an intelligent and upright miniſter. 

But, Citizens, ſuppoſe we inveſtigate a little the deluſions 
of this ſtatement. I am not prepared to affirm whether, in 
this account of the exports ale included the articles ex ported 
for the accomodation of the armies of Europe—the armies of 
Britain—the armies of our good and faithful Allies of Pruſſia, 
and of Auſtria—of the DISINTERESTED King of Sardinia 
Df the cordial Duke of Tuſcany—and all the humane Princes 
and pious Prince-Biſhops of the Germanic Continent— 
and ultimately, indeed, for thoſ2 of France itſelf.—If, among 
the boaſted exports, theſe are to be taken into the calculation, 
(and be it remembered that theſe are moſt afſuredly entered as 
exports, in the books of the Cuſtom Houſe) we ſhall find a 
very eaſy way of accounting for a very conſiderable part of 
this extraordinary exportation. For, certain it is, that the 
quantities of commerce and manufactures of a particular de- 
fcription, which have been ſent out of this country, is ſuch as 
so exceed all belief in thoſe who have not had the good for- 
tune (as IL had during a part of laſt ſummer} to be, in ſome de- 
gree, ſpectators of it. But this, be it remembered, is an ex- 
portation that brings no return; and, conſequently, is ſo many 
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millions added to the loſſes and calamities, not to the re ſources 
and profits of the nation—ſo much to be dedufted, not fo. 
much to be added in the calculation of our capacity to con- 
tinue the preſent war. 

Theſe things, however, are wrapped up in the veil of poli- 
tical myſtery. They are not meant for the eye of the ſwiniſh 
multitude. And therefore, it is that the account is ſtated in 
the groſs; and you are left to rout out the particulars if you 
can—if your appetites are keen enough and your ſnouts are 
competent to the talk, The miniſter knows well enough 


(It is the moſt important part of his trade; and if he had not 


been in the ſecret, it is impoſſible he ſhould have kept his ſhop 
open fo long)—He knows when to be perplexingly explana- 
tory, and when impenetrably conciſe—when to throw down 
our food in lumps you cannot digeſt, and when to fritter it 
into waters which you have not time to pick up, or beat 
it into whip-ſyllabubs to amuſe your eyes. And, there- 
fore, it is that in the preſent inſtance, when ſpeaking of your 
exports he carefully avoids particular enumeration. He gives 
you a lumping pennyworth at once, and then ſhines away 
about your happineſs and his generoſity to prevent you from 
taveſtigating the materials of which it is compoſed, | 
But, Citizens, to put this entirely out of the queſtion—Let 
us remember another thing, namely, that the advantages of 
commerce do not depend entirely on the export trade. He 
ſhould not only have told us wh:t was ſent out of the country; 
but he ought to have given us ſome hint (and I think he would 
have done ſo if it had ſuited his purpoſe) of what had been 
ſent into the country in return. But here is the difference 
If he had ſtated the import commerce, he could have ſtated 
only the amount of thoſe cargoes which arrived ſafe in port; 
and the endleſs catalogue of raptures muſt have been deducted. 
But in ſtating the exports only, he was at liberty to calculate 
upon the groſs amount of all the cargoes ſhipped by our mer- 
chants, whether they arrived in ſafety at the place of their deſ- 
tination, or were conducted under the tricoloured banner, to 
the ports of 'Toulon or Breſt. | 
If then we have been ſending abroad vey thing which 
the induſtry of former years has produced (and I have already 
ſhown you that it could not be the production of the laſt year 
that-was thus exported) if that which has been ſent out during 
the laſt year has not ben returned by ſome equivalent, then 
the greater the exportation the greater the calamity z the 
es | greater 
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greater the miſery, the ſcarcity, the want, the deſperation of 
the country. And why, let me aſk—if the commerce of the 
country was ſo flouriſhing—Why has there been ſuch a mul- 
titude of bankruptcies weekly recorded in the Gazettes ? Why 
but becauſe neither the ſpecie of the country waich is ſent fo 
liberally to continental deſpots, nor the exports of which fo 
pompous a diſplay is made, are repaid either by the gratitude of 
thoſe deſpots, or by the returns of foreign commerce, ſo as to 
ſupport even the ordinary circumſtances of internal traffic, 
And how ſhould they be returned ? The former is ſwallowed 
up in the inſatiable vortex of German pride and tyranny ; and 
the profits of the latter, from the ſuperior energy of the repub- 
lican marine, have found their way to the treaſury of the 
convention. | 

Let me obſerve then, Citizens, that unleſs thoſe who boaſt 
of the flouriſhing ſituation of the country can ſtate to us the 
returns that have been made for the commerce that has been 
. exported, but Iittle triumph will attach to them in conſequence 
of the large exports partly occaſioned by the frequent captures 
of the enemy, which ner K, the merchants of this flouriſhing 
and happy country, though they are to be paid but once, to 
execute their orders twice, in conſequence of which the double 
_ Exports are entered upon the books: a circumſtance which 

while it aggravates our calamities, has furniſhed the miniſter 
with the means of boaſting of our proſperity and reſources. 
And let it be remembered, that the vaunts which have been 
made by the miniſters of the French Convention, that they 
ſhould march to London in apparel procured by Engliſh mer- 
chants, victualled with proviſions ſupplied by the Engliſh 
Government, and armed with the cannons, bayonets, and 
muſkets, which the Engliſh themſelves had forged, was not in 
all reſpects an empty boaſt. 

I ſhall not dwell upon the innumerable ſtores which have 
been captured in the ſtruggle upon the continent. But let us 
remember that frequent ſtatements have been made to the 
public, the authenticity of which may be eſtabliſhed by ſearch- 
ng hs books at Lloyds, that more than twice the number of 
veſſels captured from the French by the Engliſh, have been 
captured from the Engliſh by the French. 

Such is the excellent manner in which our commerce is 
protected, ſuch the glorious fruits which the monied intereſt 
reaps for its blind attachment to the preſent miniſter ! | 
Nay, I ſtate the difference too coldly. The loſs is not to 
be eſtimated by this numerical difference, The veſſels we 

No. II. E have 
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have thus loſt in predatory warfare, have been moſtly capital 
merchantmen, fraught with valuable cargoes ; while thoſe 
which we have captured, in return, were principally ſmall 
craft of little value ; the important parts of the French com- 
merce ſailing generally in large fleets, with ſtrong convoys, 
under the wing of their whole naval power, and thus arriving 
ſafe in their ports in deftance of our boaſted empire of the 
ocean. While our invaluable merchandiſe—the treaſure of 
our ſouls ! —But the contraſt is too degrading. I furbear to 
conclude the picture. It might be too painful to the ſenſibility 
of our wealthy merchants : a ſet of men for whoſe toiſdom and 
humanity I have certainly the moſt profound reſpect. 


=——= = 


On the EXHAUSTED STATE of our NATIOMAL Rx- 
SOURCES, and the conſequent CONDITION of our 
LAaBOURERsS and MANUFACTURERS» 


From the ſame. 
CITIZENS—If merchants and monied men, in the fury of 


unfounded alarm, are determined to ruſh into bankruptcy to pre- 


ſerve their property, they certainly have a right to do ſo, 


according to the preſent organization of ſociety. Every indi- 
vidual has alſo a right to ſhew them the precipice upon which 
they are treading : of the real condition of the maſs of the 
people in the midſt of our boaſted proſperity, ſome ſketches 
have been given already; and I ſhall have frequent opportu- 
nities to review the ſubject. | 

But, Citizens, what can be ſo abſurd, in ſpeculation, as 
well as in experience, as to talk of the flouriſhing ſtate and 
the happineſs of a country that is loaded with ſuch an enor- 
mous mill-ſtone of debt as hangs round the neck of this. 

If the ſubject 1s not too dry for your attention, let us call 
to recollection the real ſtate of our revennes and finances. 
Let us, in the firſt place, pay a little attention to a few facts 
relative to the National Debt, with which we are incumbered 
by the Providence, the virtue, and the enlightened politics of 
thoſe anceſtors to whoſe inſtitutions we are called upon to 
bow down with implicit veneration. 

In January 1793, before we engaged in the preſent wiſe 
and neceſſary war, by which ſo great a part of that debt was 
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in a debt of { 260,000,000, the intereſt of which, together 
with the expences of collection, may be eſtimated at near ten 
millions, | * 

Such, then, was the annual deduction to be made from the 
groſs product of the labour of our induſtrious peaſants and 
manufacturers, ſimply to defray the intereſt of debts con- 
tracted without their conſent, and from the expenditure of 
which they never reaped any individual advantage whatever, 

I fay, from the labours of our peaſants and maufacturers ; 
for it ſhould be remembered, Citizens, that the real ſources 
of all revenue, and, indeed, all the enjoyments and neceſſaries 
of life, are the labours of thoſe claſſes of ſociety, whom we 
treat with ſo much contempt; but to whom, it we were juſt, 
we ſhould acknowledge the greateſt of all poſſible obliga- 
tions, | 

It is upon the ſhoulders then of the induſtrious poor that 
the enormous weight of this burden is laid. For it is they 
who muſt produce thoſe articles which are given in exchange 
for that ſpecie which defrays, not only the intereſt of this 
debt, but the whole expences of the government. 

Let us conſider then, how very conſiderable a damp muſt 
neceſſarily be produced upon the ſpirit of induſtry, upon the 
ingenious inventions and labours of mankind by this enor- 
mous burthen. Let us remember, that the poor labourers 
and manufacturers have, in the firſt inſtance, to produce not 
only that which is neceſſary for the ſupport of their own ex- 
* iſtence and that of their families, not only that which is ne- 
ceſſary to produce a large profit to their immediate employers, 
not only that which is neceſſary to pay the enormous ex- 
pences of the government under which they live, but annu- 
ally alſo very nearly ten millions of ſpecie for defraying the 
intereſt of thoſe debts which their anceſtors contracted, by 
which they never were benefited, and which have no other 
influence than to ſtrengthen the hands of their rulers, and to 
increaſe the price of proviſions, and every individual article 
by which the accommodations of life can be ſupplied. 

To theſe are to be added alſo the burden which is laid upon 
their ſhoulders by tythes, by parochial aſſeſſments, by rates of 
innumerable kinds, and which amount to an extent never yet 
fairly and faithfully calculated. Let us add, then, to this, ten 
millions of — intereſt, ſeven millions more for the annual 
ordinary expences of the country, and thus we ſhall find (in- 
dependent of the expences of the religious eſtabliſhments, in- 
dependent of the expences of the inferior governments of pa- 
riſhes and diſtricts) the enormous ſum of ſeventeen annual 

E 2 | millions, 
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millions, even in years of peace, to be produced out of the 
labours of the lower orders of ſocicty—that is to ſay, a ſum 


almoſt equal to the whole annual receipts of one million of 
peaſants, mechanics, and manufacturers, taking the average 
price of labour at ſeven ſhillings per week, which, after the 
accidental, but inevitable deductions, from ſickneſs, vacation, 
&c. is as much as it can be rated at. So that if we calculate 
the really productive inhabitants (that is to ſay the laborious 
orders of the community) at one million two hundred thou- 
ſand effective men (which is a large calculation conſidering 
that the whole number capable of bearing arms, of all ranks 
and denominations whatever, have never been eſtimated at 
more than a million and a half) we ſhall find that nearly one 
half is neceſſarily deducted from the price of their labour for 
this part of the national burthens alone, even when the nation 
is at peace. In other words: But for theſe burthens and in- 
cumberances (the price of commodities remaining as they 
are) every labourer and mechanic might receive twice the 
wages that he now receives, without dedutting in the leaſt 
from the profit of his employers, or the convenience of the 
conſumers. And if to this we add the great number of un- 
productive hands now employed in the collection, aſſeſſment, 
and regulation of the various and intricate branches of reve- 
nue by which this enormous demand is provided for, who 
would otherwiſe be employed in productive exertion, it is im- 
poſſible to calculate the advantages that might have reſulted 
to every claſs of people, placemen, penſioners, and contrac- 
tors alone excepted, had this fatal ſyſtem of funding credit 
(the conſequences of our eternal wars) never been adopted. 
Nor can we ſuppoſe that any thing now produced by the ef- 
forts of the nation bears the ſmalleſt proportion to what 
might be produced by a juſt and liberal ſpirit of government 
that regarded the real welfare of every order of ſociety in- 
ſtead of being engaged in that ſquabble for places and penſi- 
ons, that contention for the monopoly of power and the ag- 
gravation of revenue which conſtitutes the whole hiſtory of 
the Ins and OvuTs, the factions, the cabals, and the contenti- 
ons of this country. 
There are other calculations I know which make the in- 
teteſt of the National Debt amount to near twelve millions, 
and the expences of government to five millions on/y; how- 
ever it is of ſmall conſequence whether the expences of go- 
vernment are ſeven and the intereſt ten millions, or whether 
the intereſt of the National Debt is twelve millions and the 
expences of the government five. If a burden of ſeventeen 


millions 
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millions is heaped upon the annual induſtry of the people, it is 
ſcarcely worth inveſtigating upon which fide two or three 
millions of it are in reality laid. That which it is moſt im- 
portant to remember is, that in conſequence of this burden 
every individual in the country has been compelled for many 
years to undergo double the fatigues he need to have under- 
gone for the ſame earnings he now enjoys; and that if on the 
other hand he had choſen to make uſe of the whole of the in- 
duſtry which at this time he employs, he might have twice 
as much comfort at his table; twice as comfortable a cottage 
to live in; twice as comfortable cloathing ; and twice the 
quantity of enjoyments for himſelf and his family, that he had 
even before the commencement of the preſent war. 

But, Citizens, if this was the condition of the country when 
we were firſt engaged in this war, what muſt we think of 
the frenzy, what maſt we think of the Quixotiſm of that man, 
who under ſuch circumſtances, plunged into ſo mad, ſo extra- 
vagant, ſo ridiculous a cruſade as the preſent ? Let us remem- 
ber how rapidly this debt has always accumulated during the 
continuance of war: however ſucceſsful that war might be, 
however powerful and faithful the allies with whom we were 
engaged, and however ſmall the power with which we had to 
contend, 

War is always a loſing trade. All that the victor can boaſt 
is, that he has received a ſmaller number of honourable ſcars 
than the enemy he has vanquiſhed: he perhaps having only 
loſt a leg and an- arm while the other has loſt both legs and 
arms together. At any rate the moſt important members of 
the nation muſt be lopped off; and, therefore, if there were 
not ſome ſtrange deluſion among the people propagated by 
men whoſe intereſts were hoſtile to the general good, not one 
i could have taken place where fifty have defiled the page of 
hiſtory, | 

But the preſent war has not only been particularly diſgraceful, 
it has not only been marked by treachery and by crimes which 
never before ſullied the name of Britain, it has alſo with re- 
ſpect to pecuniary calculations been extraordinarily fatal, far 
when was there a period in which two campaigns had plunged 
any nation into the enormous accumulated debt of ſeven 
millions of money. Yet in the pamphlet lately publiſhed by 


Mr. Walker of Mancheſter. (Review of Political Events, 
page 160) it is proved that ſeventy millions have already been 


expended in this ju and necef/ary war. 


Add then thoſe ſeventy millions to the two hundred and 
ſixty which you had before, and you have a debt of three hun- 


dred 
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dred and thirty millions with which you are at this time bur- 
dened; and the intereſt of which, that is to fay upwards of 
twelve millions ſterling, is every year to be wrung from the 
toi] of the peaſant and manufacturer; to be ſubſtracted from 
thoſe comforts of life which ought to be the fruits of induſtry. 
It is to be collected by drawing from their purſes not only all 
the means of indulgence, but even of information, as to the 
cauſe of the oppreſſion: for the poverty of the people would 
have no charms in the eyes of certain individuals, if they did 
not believe that the conſequence of that poverty would be ig- 
norance; and the conſequence of that ignorance implicit ſub- 
jection to their wilis, 

Therefore it is, that duty upon duty is to be laid upon 
newſpapers and pamphlets ; that every bit of paper that can 
be uſed through the medium of the preſs to convey intelli- 
gence to tke people is to be made an object of exceſſive taxa- 
tion, not ſo much for the purpoſe of revenue as of preventing 
the progreſs of information. 

Thus it is that the fine gilt paper upon which lords and 
Jadies write their amorous billets, and their little invitations of 
compliment, are to be burdened with a leſs degree of taxation 
than the clumſy coarſe paper which may chance to convey in- 
telligence to the ſibiniſb multitude. 

Now, Citizens, there is another part of this ſubject which 
muſt be ſtated to you, namely, the increaſed expence of the 
operation of government. 

It might formerly be diſputed by thoſe who were inclined to 
amuſe themſelves with thoſe calculations, whether the ex- 
pences of government were ſomething more than five mil- 
lions or ſomething leſs than ſeven. But this diſpute would 
now be vain and idle indeed. It might be ſomething whether 
you were paying five millions or ſeven towards a particular 
object; but when it is doubled, trebled, and quadrupled, 
what ſignifies conteſting; about trifles ? what ſignifies arguing 
in what manner the animal has been cut up ?- whether a little 
more went to the loin? or a little more to the haunch ? the 
whole animal almoſt is gone, and it is of little importance to 
poor John Bull in what particular portions he has been diſ- 
poſed of. | 

From fix or ſeven millions annually, the expences of go- 
vernment are now extended to twenty millions and a half. 
Such is the difference between the expence with which men. 
may live in ſome degree of peace and happineſs, and in 
which they may live diſturbed by thoſe hoſtile paſſions which 


are diſgraceful to the human character; and whole only fruit 
is 
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is mutual butchery : Man rioting in the blood of man, and 
nation in the blood of nation, till whole oceans are inſufficient 
to waſh the guilt from thoſe who occaſioned the fierce con- 
tention. | | 

So that an annual deduction is to be made from the fruits 
of induſtry of thirty-two millions and a half for national bur. 
dens; which together with three millions and a half of poors 
rates, and five mi lions, to ſtate it at the loweſt, tythes and 
other parochial aſſeſſments, amounts altogether to forty-one 
millions. And, therefore, as the whole amount of the an- 
nual wages actually paid to all the labourers and working 
manufacturers in the nation (eſtimating them, as I have, 
at ſo high a calculation as one million, two hundred thouſand 
men—and averaging their pay, after all incidental deductions, 
at ſeven ſhillings per week), amounts to no more than twenty= 
one millions, nine hundred thouſand pounds, it follows that 
THE MONEY PAID IN TAXES, is, in reality, near TWICE A8 
MUCH AS THAT WHICH IS PAID TO ALL THE LABOURING 
POOR. s 

Citizens, I do not mean to contend, that a country can 
ſubſiſt without taxation; but the experiment ought to be how 
little it can do with, not how much it can bear. I do not 
contend, that you can have government and not ſupport the 
expence of that government: it is the degree, not the thing 
I complain of. When I endeavour to ſhew you the whole 
magnitude of the evil, it does not therefore follow that I 
think the whole ought to be ſwept away. Certainly not. 
But I mean to draw this inference, that every thing ſuper- 
fluous in that ſyſtem ought to be retrenched; becauſe in pro- 
portion as you retrench. theſe ſuperſluities, you increaſe the 
happineſs of mankind. 

The evil has already ſpread to a great extent, you ought 
therefore ro be the more careful how you increaſe it; and not 
like deſperate traders on the eve of e careleſsly to 
ruſh deeper till into ruin, becauſe you are ſo deep already. 
You ought to forbear the cruel, ruinous ſyttem of war which 
has brought you into that debt. You ought to retrench (as 
if you were faithfully repreſented you might by the votes of 
your repreſentatives retrench) the Extravagant expences of 
government (I mean the expences of corruption,, not thoſe 
expences which are neceſſary for the regular government of 
the country; for the promotion of internal happineſs and pro- 
tection againſt hoſtile invaſion. i 


But 
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But chiefly the men of property ought to be aware how 
they heap miſchief upon miſchief, tor the ſuppoſed preſerva- 
tion of that property. I would I could ſee them half as 
careful of that property as the friends of liberty are. 1 wiſh 
J could convince them of the danger of ſtretching the cord 
till it breaks: for if it ſhould break, miſerable to them muſt 
be the conſequence. And break it muſt if it be not relaxed. 
If the government thus go on, adding war to war, campaign 
to campaign, million upon million, and ſeventy million upon 
ſeventy million, they muſt in time exhauſt the reſources of 
the country to ſuch a degree that the country can no longer 
bear the weight of the intereſt even. And when this is the 
caſe, what is to become of the capital? For remember your 
capital is but moonſhine: a bubble! You have the name of 
it. You have the entries on the books: but ſhew me the 
bullion that can realize it! 

Bank notes and Exchequer bills may ſupply the place of 
currency, while the credit of the nation is ſupported :—that 
is to ſay, while the people are able and willing to pay the in- 
tereſt: but when the bubble burſts, you may tie them on 
ſtrings to make tails for kites; for their value will be on] 
their weight in paper. If the bubble ſhould burſt, and burſt, 
I repeat it, it muſt, if the blaſt of war continues thus to ſwell 
it beyond all proportion; woe unto the rulers who have been 
the cauſesof its burſting. The frenzy of thoſe who are ru- 
ined by the exploſion will fall, I fear, with a heavy hand.— 
They will forget what willing tools they have been to their 
own deſtruction; and conſider themſelves as inhumanly betray- 
ed. Yet this war, at leaſt, ſo big with deſtruction, is, in 
reality, all their own:—the war of the monied alarmiſts: of 
the meeting at Merchant Taylor's Hall. 

Infatuated monopoliſts ! whither are you running ?—haſten- 
ing to inevitable ruin over the trampled rights of your fellow 
men! If you would preſerve your property (the real king of 
your thoughts! the only God of your adoration !) urge not 
your country down the precipice of bankruptcy by which 
your property muſt be deſtroyed. If you love your own ſecu- 
rity, conſider how that ſecurity may be preſerved. If natio- 
nal credit is no more, as the word indicates, than the bubble 
of confidence, remember tnat the bubble muſt burſt when in- 
flated beyond its bounds. Half—two thirds of the produce 
of human Jabour may be ſeized by the hand of power, to pay 
the intereſt which ſupports this bubble of annihilated capital; 

| nay, 
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nay perhaps the people may be ſo ſluggiſh that thre: fourths 
may be taken with impunity. But another ſuch campaign or 
two as the laſt ; another ſuch budget or two as the preſ2nt, 
and three fourths will no longer do. But beware how you go 
beyond. Should the people once demur to the claims of the 
tax-gatherer, the 1icheſt ſtockholder is from that day a beggar. 

Thoſe, then, are the enemies of property who continue 
this mad and ruinous war; not they who cry aloud for peace. 
Thoſe are the enemies of law and order, who heap burthen 
upon burthen without remorſe ; not thoſe who ſay to you 
« alleviate the ſufferings of your fellow citizens; enable them 
to be happy, or they will not be contented: it is not in the 
nature of man. Enable them to receive an honeſt compe- 
tency for their labours; let your policy and inſtitutions con- 
tribute to their happy ſubſiſtence; and you will retain your 
ſituation in tranquillity.” 

Theſe are not the doctrines of anarchy. The real pro- 
moters of commotion and anarchy are thoſe who would ſi- 
lence complaint by chaſtiſement ; who would check the pro- 
greſs of reaſon by barbarous coercion ; who would make 
truth ſedition and argument high treaſon. "Theſe are the 
enemies of order; becauſe theſe are driving their fellow beings 
to deſperation : And who ſhall anſwer for the conduct cf 
man when deſperation has taken poſſeſſion of his mind. 


Picture of the Horrors of War. From the ſame. 


THUS then, Citizens, the labour of the people of this 
country, their diligence, and their ingenuity are exhauſced, 
for what? To procure them the comforts of life? No. 
To procure them the advantages of intelle& and virtue? 
No. To purchaſe the empty bubble, reputation, which, after 
all, is to be ſought in the cannon's mouth? No: not even 
this. It is paid for diſgrace, defeat, reproach, infamy, and mi- 


ſery. 

The happineſs that ſhould reſult is ſquandered and loſt : 
(with reſpect to the individuals at leaſt by whom it is pro- 
duced). A few contractors, beings who live only in the midſt 
of ſtorms and hurricanes, and who exult amidit the wrecks 
of nature, and fatten on the ſpoils of miſery !\—theſe may 
be enriched—may build themſelves palaces, may roll in | mm 
—_— may aſpire to city honours, may enlighten the _ 
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of their country with their lucid and mellifluous eloquence, and, 
perhaps, may confer coronial dignity upon the deſcendants of 
their illuſtrious blood. This may be the effect to them. But 
what are the effects to the nation at large? Go, if you will 
to the plains of Flanders, where imagination will preſent 
every turf and hillock heaving with the groans of your ex- 
piring countrymen, 

Go to the the frozen dykes and rivers of Holland, fee your 
fellow citizens bleeding fourth their ſouls in anguiſh, writhing 
with the double torments of grinding wounds and biting 
froſts, ſmarting through every pore, and like poiſoned arrows, 
rendering every ſcar eventually mortal. 


Sce their accumulated horrors, think of their wild varieties 
of woe their miſeries without alleviation ! 

Happy, thrice happy, the individual whoſe death is received 
by an inſtantaneous ſtroke! whom the friendly ball frees 
from the lingering miſery of thoſe who, trampled under the 
feet of their fellow men, or bruiſed by the iron hoof of 
horſes, lie languiſhing, perhaps, for hours—perhaps for days, 
for nights—and are relieved, perchance, at laſt by the mur- 
derous hand of ſome female fury, who follows the camp, and tra- 
verſes the field of death for plunder.—Behold all this, I ſay 
(and this is but a feeble picture) and then look at the ſplendid 
palaces of your Contraclors, and avoid the boiling indigna- 
tion of the honeſt heart if you can. 

Citizens—You mult {hut your eyes, or you will perceive 
the truth; perceiving the truth, you will learn to abhor the 
cruelty; avhorring the cruelty you will learn to remonſtrate 
with the authors of that cruelty; and by the united voice of 
reaſon and juſtice endeavour to heal the wounds with which 
human nature has ſo long been bleeding. 

But this is not all. Miſerable as has been the lot of theſe 
beings, it is happy in proportion to that of the relations they 
have left behind. 

You, my generous auditors, who live among the comforts 
of life—for though the generality of you roll not, perhaps, in 
that affluence which I have deſcribed, you know not half the 
miſeries to which human nature is expoſed. You mult feel 
ſomething of it yourſelves, or you muſt have relatives or con- 
nexions in that rank of life where that miſery is moſtly found, 
or you muſt have been thrown by accident or curiolity into 
thoſe groups of wretchedneſs with which the country abounds 
to be able to form any conception whatever of the degree of 
calamity under which thouſands, L might have ſaid * 

| 0 
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of people in this happy and flouriſhing country are at this 
time languiſhing. | 

What is the lot of the widow and orphan ? | 

What is the condition of thoſe who might with —_ 
rapture have looked up to the induſtrious father or huſ- 
band, whoſe toils procured their comforts and protefted them 
from injury and inſult ? 

What muſt be the feelings of thoſe who are ſtripped of 
their natural guardians, and doomed to beg as bleſſings the 
inſulting charity, the embittered beneyolence of purſe-proud 
beings, whoſe ſucceſsful ſelfiſhneſs has made them the lord and 
tyrants of the pariſhes that furniſh the ſcanty and precarious 
morſel for their relief? | 

But theſe are not the only ſufferers, Every man who hears 
me ſuffers. The richeſt merchant ſuffers. The poor me- 
chanic ſuffers more, it is true: but what of that? Wealth is 
of more importance than human happineſs, and if I can con- 
vince you, therefore, that the wealthy merchant has his ſhare 
in the ſuffering, however ſmall, I may have ſome chance of 
convincing our rulers of the neceſſity of redrels. 

I fay then, every individual throughout the country ſuffers 
by this waſte of public money, and this profligate perverſion 
in the expenditure of it: for what can be more profligate 
than to employ that which might give comfort and happineſs 
to millions, in the deſtruction, the murder, the cool, delibe- 
rate murder, (for every battle is in fact a maſſacre !) of thoſe 
who had a right to this comfort and happineſs. 


From the ſame. 


Emigrants. 


AMONG a variety of curious charges in the eſtimate of 
expenditure preſented to us at the opening of the budget, we 
have «© For the ſuffering Clergy and Laity of France, 
{, 98,410,” ſo that out of the taxes which you, every indi- 
vidual of you muſt contribute towards the ſupport of the 
ſtate, ninety-cight thouſand, four hundred pounds are taken 
to relieve—who ? Your diſtreſſed manufacturerers? No. The 
poor beings, whoſe little all has been loſt by the inundations 
at Norwich and other places? No: but the profligate monks, 
who, with intolerance and ſuperſtition in their knapſacks, . 
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travelled here to open the Pandora's box of their exploded re- 
ligion, and taint the morals and manners of the people by 
the deteſtable doctrines over which they have been brooding 
in their ſolitary retirements, 

Theſe are the individuals for whom the peaſant is to labour 
in the field, and the manufacturer in his workſhop ! 

Theſe are the men who are to have a portion of the poor 
man's loaf, while that poor man poſſeſſes not ſufficient for 
himſelf and his craving family. | 

I ſfay the poor man's loaf, for ſhow me the article that can 
be conſumed by the loweſt individual in fociety that is not 
ſubject to taxation 

How often has the bread been taxed before it goes to your 
mouth ? Is it not taxed in the barn? Is it not taxed in the 
market? Is it not taxed in the mill? Is it not taxed in the 
labour of the individual? Is it not taxed in the iron that 
ploughs the earth ?—in all the, implements of huſbandry ? 
Is it not taxed in the cattle of the farmer and the factor? Is 
it not taxed by the ſoldier? Is it not taxed by the prieſt ? 
In ſhort, is it not taxed again and again till it is aſtoniſhing, 
conſidering how many acccumulations of taxation it has gone 
through, that the price 1s not even more extravagant than 
it is? 

Vet, a part of what has been thus earned, and thus dragged 
through the ſieve of taxation, is it to be torn away to feed the 
very wretches whoſe pride and ſuperſtition have kindled the 
war that is deſolating Europe, and who have infected the ca-- 


binet of this country by their evil councils, and blinded it to 
the real intereſts of humanity. 


Anecdotes of Crimping. 5 


The following Anecdotes are inſerted upon the moſt unequi- 
vocal authority; and may tend to impreſs the minds 
of the advocates for the preſent war, with ſome idea 
of the domeſtic calamities, and growing depravities 
of human character, which are the inevitable conſe- 
quences of its proſecution. | 


IN September, 1794, a young recruit (about half a year 
landing) who was himſelf employed in the honourable office 
of procuring ſoldiers for the ſervice—{(an office, which like 
that of ſome other procurers and procureſies, is better pres 
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than honeſter profeſſions) found means to perſuade a — 
brother to enliſt, and proceeded with him to a neighbouring 
magiſtrate for the purpoſe of taking the cuſtomary oaths. 
The magiſtrate ſuſpecting the purpoſe of his approaching vi- 
ſitors, and feeling for the ſituation of an already unfortunate, 
mother, cauſed himſelf to be declared abſent. Finding his 
ſurmiſes true, he permitted a perſon to be privately ſent to the 
mother acquainting her of the circumſtance. ' He was, how- 
ever, obliged to appear before the mother arrived, and it was 
with the utmoſt difficulty he could find excuſes to reſiſt, for 
awhile, the continual demands of the elder brother to perform 
his duty. At laſt the mother appeared in fight, whom when 
the elder brother ſaw, he redoubled his importunities, but 
without ſucceſs. The mother entered. Figure to yourſelf 
the contending paſſions of a mother in ſuch a ſituation. She 
uſed prayers and threats, and then prayers again to her unna- 
tural ſon, not to rob her thus of her children. Appealed to the 
feelings of her other ſon, but though he cried bitterly, it was 
in vain. The elder monſter had played his part too well. 
He coolly deſired the magiſtrate to do his duty. O how miſe- 
rable am I, exclaimed the mother: it is not a year ago ſince I 
was happy, happy indeed! with four children, who all ſup- 

rted themſelves by honeſt induſtry. Here are two of them. 

y daughter married a ſoldier, and after following him up 
and cown the country, and living in the moſt wretched man- 
ner, and with the moſt wretched people, is now gone to the 
Wars. | 

My youngeſt ſon is ſtill at home: but you wretch, how 
long will you let him remain with me? He is but twelve 
years old, and you know you are always teazing him to leave 
me and become a ſoldier. 


The magiſtrate and his family were all in tears, but he was 
obliged to conclude the buſineſs. 

They tell us that anarchy would be the conſequence of at- 
tending to thoſe who oppoſe war and ſtate craft. Is not this 
anarchy ? or ſomething worſe? A tappy family are all thrown 
into confuſion. The elder ſon (es his brothers, and the 
daughter becomes an outcaſt, Every principle of morality, 
generolity and feeling, as well as order and regularity, for 
which they fo much contend, is here entirely deſtroyed, Be- 
ſides, what intereſt has this family in this war? What good 
could ſetting up a King in France do to them ? Would their 
work be eafier—their pay be better—or their bread be 
Cheaper? What had they to fear from what was = © 
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France? Honeſt induſtry cannot be worſe off than at pre- 
ſent. And if the lower claſs of people in general, have 
no intereſt in the war, what but ſwindling and murder is 
to carry it on, at the Ew of their lives, their connections, 
and every thing that is dear? 


On another occaſion, when this ſame magiſtrate was on the 

int of adminiſtering the oath to a youth who had enliſted, 
the door ſuddenly burſt open ; an aged man darted in and fell 
flat upon his face, as if never more to riſe again. Silent aſ- 
toniſhment ſeized on all-—when the old man collected ft 
to raiſe his head and exclaim only « For God's ſake ſtop !”? 
He was the father of the youth. The magiſtrate refuſed to 
adminiſter the oath till he had heard his requeſt. In a ſhort 
time he recovercd, and gave vent to his agony at the thoughts 
of loſing his ſon. He had, he ſaid, followed him the moment 
he heard of his intention, and had run ſeveral miles; his years 
would not have permitted him to walk half fo far on another 
accaſion, but his anxiety and deſpair, had given him ſtrength. 
He could not expect to live long, but if his beloved fon and 
only comfort of his old age thus abandoned him, ſhort and 
miſerable indeed would be the remainder of his days. But the 
bounty had ſtolen into the ſon's heart—deſtroyed his lately 
generous feelings, and doomed him, perhaps, to be ſoon num- 
bered with ſlaughtered thouſands ; or become a mangled and 
horrible ſpectacle the reſt of his days; a living witneſs to the 
effects of corruption and war. M. J. 


A ſiriking Inſtance of the wanton Barbariy of 
Deſpotic Power. 


THE tendency of inordinate power to corrupt the human 
heart, has frequently been remarked by philoſophers, by mo. 
raliſts, and hiſtorians ; and the remark is more than ſufficient- 
ly illuſtrated by the records of that people, (the Romans) with 
whoſe hiſtory every lad of tolerable education becomes fami- 
liar in his ſcholaſtic exerciſes. In ſhort, it is impoſſible to read 
the ſlighteſt accounts of the reigns of Nero, and the croud of 
monſters, who, ſtained the Roman purple, without _— 
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that the ſhocking barbarities, with which theſe tyrants amuſed 
their leiſure hours, are ſuch as no human being, accountable to 
public cenſure, and educated under the reſtraints of equal laws, 
could ever have thought of even in the wildeſt paroxyſms ot 
rage, when inflamed by injuries, and ſtruggling with the moſt 
imminent dangers. Nay, notwith{tanding the tendency of 
every thing that depreſſes the human character, to harden the 
heart, not even the wild troops of emancipated ſlaves, who 
have occaſtonally broken looſe upon the ancient and modern 
world, ever diſplayed the exulting levity and epicurianiſm of 
barbarity which has marked the charatters of theſe imperial 
ſlanders of the Roman name. 

The mind juſt freed from the chains of intolerable ſlavery, 
will, it is true, by its natural elaſticity, fly to the oppolite, ex- 
treme of licentiouſneſs ; and the impolicy of a treacherous or 
ill-timed oppoſition, will often inflame it to madneſs, till in 
the furious purſuit of revenge ſuch acts are perpetrated as the 
advocates of deſpotiſm may repeat with exulting exaggera- 
tion, and the friends of liberty ſhudder to hear. But for the de- 
ſpot alone, who claims a property in millions of his fellow-crea- 
tures, is reſerved the calm and tranquil gratification. of having 
racks and inſtruments of torture in his apartments, that he 
may amuſe his fancy, as he eats his voluptuous meal, with the 
groans aud agonies of the victims ſelected for his morning re- 
Creation. 

It may, however, be ſuppoſed, that there were ſome parti- 
cular circumſtances in the character and ſituation of the Ro- 
man tyrants, which prompted theſe exceſſes of barbarity. But, 
in fact, no reaſon can be aſſigned, but the tendency of unlimit- 
ed power, to corrupt the heart: for the records of every de- 
ſpotic government diſplay the effects of a ſimilar diſpoſition ; 
and if the cruelty has not been carried to the ſame horrid 
exceſs, it is only becauſe the deſpotiſm has been more re- 
ſtrained. 

Among the inſtances of the wanton inhumanity of Turkiſh 
_ tyrants, with which a miſcellaneous courſe of reading has fur- 

niſned me, I need only quote the following, to ſhew that the 
barbarities of deſpotic monarchs do not require the common 
excuſes of revenge or fear, or even the lighter provocations of 
capricious averſion Murder is their * wel; and the blood 
of their unoffending ſlaves may flow to illuftrate their criticiſms 
of thoſe arts which ought to civilize and refine mankind. 

Gentil Bellini, a Venetian painter, born in the year 1421, 
being employed by the republic of Venice in painting the no- 
ble works ſtill to be ſeen in the council-chamber, procured 00 
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high and general a reputation, that Mahomet II. emperor of 
the Turks, wrote to the republic, to requeſt that they would 
ſend him to Conſtantinople, that he might employ his pencil 
for the gratification of that conrt. Bellini accordingly went, 
and painted many excellent pieces ; among the reſt was the 
decollation of St. John the Baptiſt, who is revered, as a great 
prophet, by the Turks. Mahomet admired the proportion 
and ſhadowing of the work; but he remarked one defect in 
the execution of the ſkin of the neck from which the head was 
ſeparated; and in order to prove the truth of his obſervation, 
the royal monſter ſent for one of his ſlaves, and ordered his 
head to be ſtruck off in the painter's preſence. This ſight fo 
ſhocked the leſs-critical feelings of the artiſt, that he could not 
be eaſy till he obtained his diſmiſſion from ſuch a den of de- 
ſpotiſm and barbarity. This requeſt at length was granted, 
and Bellini returned to the more humane contines of his native 
country, where he lived upon the penſion liberally beſtowed 
upon him by the republic, till he attained his eighticth year. 


AULD REEKIE's CORPORATION POLITICS ; 
Or, the Scotch method of procuring Addreſſes ; 


Pradtiſed with ſucceſs after the illegal Diſperſion of the Britiſh 


Convention. 


Provoſt, Addreſs us pray, good Deacons, do, 
Thank us well and we'll thank you. 


Deacon convener, My Lord, your wiſhes let us know, 
Like reeds with wind to you we'll bow. 
Provoſt, The Dean of Guild will give inſtructions; 
Deacons, This will regulate our productions.— 
The copy given to all the corporations, 


They fill'd the blanks with little variations, 
Return'd their thanks with formal deputations, 


The Provoſt ſtroak'd his fur and chain; 
To gormandize the ſots invited; 
(Which our good lieges much delighted) 
And then return'd them thanks again. 


ExliLE. 
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On the probable Conſequences of ,continuing the preſent 
Syſtem of Ambition and Hoſtility. From the Firſt 
Lecture on the Nature and Calamities of War, 


— 


I Know very well that, even in the moſt ſuperficial manner 
in which this ſubject can be treated, there are many perſons 
without theſe walls, and perhaps ſome few within, who may 
think this a very improper enquiry for an individual like my- 
ſelf to enter into. For it cannot but be known to you, that it 
is held out, by thoſe who are the advocates of a ſyſtem of cor- 
ruption and deluſion, that & thoſe who pay ought not to en- 
« quire into the reaſon of the expenditure; and that thoſe 
« who bleed ſhould never inveſtigate the nature of that 
« quarrel in conſequence of which their blood is ſhed.” 
But the friends of reaſon and of juſtice will hold a different 
opinion. They will be ready to agree with me, that it is, at all 
times, not the right only, but the duty of every individual to 
enquire into the nature uf thoſe tranſactions he is called upon 
to — and that every individual, before he expends his 
property, ought to have ſome view of the application that is 
to be made of that property; and, before he ruſhes into 
ſcenes of laughter and deſolation, ought to be well aſſured 
that the png. for which he is contending is ſuch that the 
happineſs to ſociety to reſult from it, will more than amply 
repay all the deſolation and all the ſcenes of horror which are 
to be produced. I am aware that to maintain doctrines of this 
kind to affirm that man has rights, and that it is his duty to 
enquire into the nature of thoſe rights ;—to affirm that man is a 
moral agent; and that, therefore, it is his duty to enquire into 
the manner in which this agency is to be employed, are prin- 
ciples and doctrines which, in the preſent day, are ſtigma- 
tized by the name of jacobiniſm. However, Citizens, though 
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I never was particularly inclined to idolize that name, yet, 
if the diſtinction is to be drawn, if, as M ontgaillard has af- 
firmed ;—there are to be but two parties, and every one 
whois not a friend to the ancient deſpotiſm and tyranny of 
France, is to be branded as a Jacobine:—if we either muſt 
wiſh for the reſtoration of that tyranny, and the eſtabliſhment 
of fomething like it among ourſelves, or we muſt be called 
Anarchiſts and Jacobins, I will put up with the inſult: I will 
be called an Anarchift or a Jacobine; for I know very well 
they are not names but principles that conſtitute the real va- 
lue of the human character; and I never can uphold as a prin- 
ciple & the enormous faith of millions made for one.“ If, 
then, it ever was the duty, if it ever was the intereſt of the 
people to inveſtigate theoperations and proceedings of the go- 
vernment under which they live:—if it was ever right to 
enquire which is to be preferred, the peaceful reign of reaſon, 
arts and ſciences, or the deſolating dominion of war and 
ſlaughter, ſurely it is a ten-fold duty, it is a ten- fold intereſt, 
at this time, when we reflect under what a weight and accumu- 
lation of burdens we groan; and how many — and diſ- 
aſters have blaſted, at once, the proſperity and the fame of 
Britain. | x 

Let us then make ſome little enquiry into that ruinous ſyſtem 
of war and deſolation under which we, at this time live; if 
life, indeed, it can be called, to that maſs of people, ſo large a 
portion of which are ſhivering in want and wretchedneſs, and 
are doomed to untimely graves ; not abſolutely, it is true, by 
the griping fangs of famine, but by thoſe debilitating diſeaſes 
which are the conſequeoces of the want of proper ſuſte- 
Nance. 

We have long been amuſed with egotiſtical tales of 
Britiſh glory, national grandeur, and commercial proſperity. 

heſe pompous words, like the maxims and oracles of an- 
cient ſuperſtition, have been uttered from behind the ſacred 
curtains of the cabinet : they have been dealt abroad by the 
high-prieſts of the houſe of repreſentatives, and have been 
echoed again by the artizans drooping under their labour, and 
the peaſants pining for want in the midſt of that plenty t 
produced, From nation to nation, from ſhore to ſhore, the 
pompous egotiſms have been re-echoed. National vanity has 
not been the peculiar property of any people; and the arro- 
gance of Britain has been equalled, at leaſt, if not ſurpaſſed, 
by the adulating vanity of the old deſpotiſm of F _ 
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Hence ſuſpicious envy and rival animoſities Hence have two 
nations, two courts, I ought to ſay, and their deluded follow- 
ers, been precipitated into mutual hatred, and ſcenes of crue] 
carnage, to gratify that vanity which had ſo inſidiouſly been 
inſpired. Hence comes the monſtrous doctrines of natural 
enmity, and the ſuppoſition that every country which approxi- 
mates towards another muſt neceſſarily be the enemy of that 
country; becauſe its grandeur and proſperity (by which little 
more is meant than the ſplendour of courts and the power of 
miniſters) might rival the grandeur and proſperity of its 
_ neighbour. hat has been the bleſſed conſequence? The 
old deſpotiſm of France depopulated her regions in a vain 
ſtruggle for the univerſal ſovereignty of the continent. Bri- 
tain alſo has depopulated her country by an equally ambitious 
and ridiculous attempt at the exclutive empire of the. ocean. 
And thus theſe two great boaſters (the general diſturbers of 
mankind !) would graſp the ſovereignty of the univerſe: the 
one by her myriads of marſhalled ſlaves, the other by her em- 
pire of the ocean. What has been the reſult ? Look, in the 
frſ inſtance, to the country whoſe ambition we have ſo long 
blamed, while we have been ſo fatally blind to our own. 
Look what were the fruits to the Gallic monarchy of this 
monſtrous ſcene of war and ſlaughter, with which it ſo long 
embroiled and depopulated Europe. See the finews of the 
ſtate exhauſted ; ſee that grinding oppreſſion which fell upon 
the lower orders of ſociety ; ſee that embarraſſment of finan- 
ces which reſulted from this continued ſtruggle; and behold, 
at laſt, between its accumulated burdens, its vices, and fol- 
lies, this fabric of gigantic deſpotiſm falls crumbling into the 
duſt, amidſt groans and carnage, and all the miſeries that ariſe 
from diſorganized ſociety :—miſeries, however, not to be con- 
ſidered, in general, as the crimes of taoſe who immediate! 
22 them, but of thoſe whoſe monſtrous vices—whoſe 

arbarousambition—whole ſyſtem of war and oppreſſion ren- 
dered convulſion neceſlary as the only means of national fal- 
vation. 

The people, when driven to deſperation, will att from 
the dictates of deſpair. Revenues, when exhauſted, muſt 
be productive of exploſions fatal to thoſe who have ex- 
hauited them. While abſolute ignorance reigns, it is true, a 
ſpunge may be applied; and we have ſeen that France has in 
this manner, more than once retrieved herſelf, But when in- 
formation and enquiry are afloat, a government that means to 
perpetuate itſelf, muſt — frugality ; frugality can _—_ 
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be ſupported by a ſyſtem of peace and a ſyſtem of real peace 


cannot be continued but by conſulting the happineſs and 
welfare of the people, and regarding the proſperity even of 
the loweſt orders of _— 

The old deſpotiſm of France, either unhappily or happil 
for mankind—But why do I doubt? wh bo I ſpeak wit 
ſceptical diffidence upon ſuch a queſtion ? Why not affirm at 
once that the old deſpotiſm of France, unhappily for itſelf in- 
deed, but happily for mankind, was blind to theſe great and 
important truths. A little more moderation in the rulers of 
the laſt half-century might have kept France in ſlavery to this 
day ; might have prevented thoſe exploſions, it is true, and 
thoſe calamities under which the nation has lately groaned; 
but it might have procraſtinated, generation after generation, 
and century after century, a degree of ſubjection on the one 
hand, and 8 on the other, to which I ſhall not ſcruple to 
ſay, no being poſſeſſed of moral and intellectual faculties ought 
ever to ſubmit : and from which (be it ſedition, or be it high 
treaſon) I cannot but rejoice to ſee mankind emancipated. 

With reſpect to England let us ſee what is the harveſt which 
it has reaped from manuring the field of glory with its blood, 
and ſowing it with its treaſures : from purſuing with mad in- 
fatuation the “ bubble of ſanguinary reputation :* a bubble, 
it is true, which monarchs and courtiers may enjoy amidſt the 
plaudits of a theatre, or the adulation of a palace, but which 
the peaſant, and the artizan muſt « ſeek in the cannon's 
mouth ;*” and which when he has obtained, enables him to 
leave to his widow and orphans, no other legacy than beggary 
and wretchedneſs ; no other dowry than the bitter fragments 
of charity that fall from the proud man's table. 

Much has been faid by hiſtorians of the triumphs of Britiſh 
arms, her glories in continental wars, and her magnificent 
exploits by ſea, We have not, it is true, heard many of 
thoſe p'audits during the preſent war; but in former exploits 
of this kind, our ears have been tickled, our imaginations in- 
flated, with pompous details of myriads ſlain in the field of 
bactlc, and thouſands, and tens of thouſands of our fellow be- 
ings blown in mangled fragments through the air, or ſtrewed 
like wrecks over the ſurface of the ocean, But what have 
been the fruits of thoſe triumphs ? what have been the profits 
of thote glorious exploits, which humanity ſo much exults in ? 
Look to your heaths and villages, your manufacturing towns 
and trading cities. See in every populous ftreet, obſcure 
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Hamlet, and ſolitary cottage, what happineſs,what triumphs on 
every conntenance. Behold the aged and infirm folacing 
themſelves in eaſe and plenty; and the young and vigorous 
banqueting on all the harmleſs luxuries of the earth; enjoy- 
ing every delight and every comfort which glory and honour 
and ſuch big founding words, if they mean any thing, muſt 
certainly include. | | 
Alas, alas ! Wherever you turn, behold the ſad reverſe 1— 
behold the melancholy effects of theſe victories written in other 
characters. If you will believe the facts of hiſtory, if you 
will compare the condition of the lower orders of ſociety, by 
conſidering what, in former times, was the degree of propor- 
tion between the prices of 1:bour and the prices of proviſions, 
you will ſee that all theſe triumphs have to the great body of 
the people brought nothing but a plenteous harveſt of wretch- 
edneſs, and miſery. To the maſs of the people, I ſay, (and facts 
will bear me out) no other fruits have been produced from 
theſe ſanguinary labours, but miſery and dejection; but igno- 
rance and want, They, therefore, have but little reaſon for 
glorying in theſe mighty triumphs, or for hazarding their 
ives in ſupport of this depopulating ſyſtem. . 
Would not this view of ſociety lead one to ſuſpect, either 
that there has been a great deal of vain boaſting in thoſe re- 
ports of triumphs and ſucceſsful atchievements, with which 
the page of former hiſtory has ſo inflated the breaſts of Bri- 
tons ? or elſe, that this glory is in reality nothing but a bub- 
ble,—a painted vapour, which, like the rainbow in the fable, 
tempts the deluded ſhepherd to fly from hill to hill in queſt of 
an imaginary treaſure, while the wolves of power ſeize upon 
his little flock, as the proper reward of his infatuation ? 
Perhaps both theſe ſtatements are in reality juſt, At any rate 
it is evident that, whatever may be the pompous language that 
is held out to us, this ſyſtem of war and glory, inſtead of a 
project of national advantage (and by national advantage, I 
mean advantage to the great body of the inhabitants of the na- 
2 is an evil of moſt enormour extent, to remedy the 
effects of which calls for all our energy, and all our unani- 


mity. | 

Lay Citizens, it is our duty to take this ſubject into con- 
ſideration. And I alſo ſay, that if we conſider what the ſtate 
of Britain is at this time, and what was the ſtate of France 
previous to that exploſion which deſtroyed the monarchy and 
ariſtocracy of that country, we ſhould find that ari/tocrats and 


royalifts, 
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royalifts, if they could ſee their own intereſt inſtead of irrita- 
ting the public mind by perſecution, inſtead of aggravating 
the burthens and calamities of the people by an obſtinate per- 
ſeverance in this ruinous war, would ardently join in the en- 
deavour to avert a ſimilar cataſtrophe from the government of 
this country, by the only means by which it can be averted, — 
by reſtoring the country to peace, and immediately throwing 
a large portion of the burthens already contracted from the 
ſhoulders of the common people to the ” Sor of thoſe place- 
men, penſioners, and contractors who have been ſo long en- 
riching themſelves by this horrid traffic. For we muſt ad- 
mit that ſimilar cauſes will produce ſimilar effects. If, there- 
fore, the deſpotic Conſtitution of France was overthrown— 
and I am af it was eee 4. ſentiment was in- 
terrupted by a burſt of enthuſiaſtic a e. | 
Yes, Cibrens,! — 222 1 2 abhorrence and de- 
teſtation for deſpotiſm, that I rejoice in its overthrow in 
France. And there are ſome other deſpotic governments 
I mean the 1 tyranny of Turkey, the barbarous 
eſpotiſm of occo, the capricious cruelties of the Ja- 
paneſe)—which I ſhould rejoice to ſee involved in the ſame 
fate. Nor would it grieve me much if the pious, orderly, and 
regular government of Ruſſia, and the other conſcientious 
Partitioners of devoted Poland, were on the verge of a ſimilar 
cataſtrophe. - I ſhould be happy indeed if this overthrow in 
other countries were attended with leſs violence and fewer 
crimes than it has been in France: and I ſhould hope that it 
would be ſo; becauſe the example of the errors of France will 
be an awful warning to other aq of the univerſe; and when 
they ſhall chooſe to ſtruggle for their liberty, they will 
have leſs of the illiberal ſpirit of ſuſpicion, leſs intrigue, leſs diſ- 
poſition to laughter and violence; more philoſophy, more in- 


more benevolence, and a more thorough conviction that prin- 
ciples and not men are the objects of attention. For men are 
but machines performing, under the inevitable laws of neceſ- 
ſity, preciſely the part which under circumſtances exact 

ſimilar any other individual muſt inevitably have I 
And if men are not voluntary criminals—if their crimes are 
only the inevitable conſequences of the ſyſtems under which 
they have acted, what — neceſſity can there be to 
ſtain a holy cauſe with cruel vengeance, and inflict a wanton 
puniſhment upon individuals, when the ſyſtem is no more that 
produced their crimes, 1 

7 


formation, more experience, and, therefore, more temperance, - 
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If, I ſay, then the deſpotifm of France was overthrown on 
account of the abject miſery into which the maſs of the people 
were plunged by the profligate expenditure of the public 
money in foreign exploits and crufades, and the eventual em- 
barraſſments of the revenues of that country, it is the duty of 
miniſters to take care that the orderly, benevolent and 
Juſt government of England is not overthrown by a ſyſtem of 
war and taxation inevitably tending to reduce the people and 
the revenues to the ſame calamitous ſituation. 

And yet, Citizens, much as this daty and this prudence 
ſhould preſs upon the heart of every reflecting man, what is 
the condutt of thoſe in power ? Conſider how freq 
ſhock after ſhock, paroxyſin after paroxyſm of this frantic 
mania, this luſt of war and glory has followed during the laſt 
century, and how debilitated the frame of this country has be- 
come in conſequence. And yet the paroxyſm of the diſeaſe is 

in upon us; andthere ſeems not to beone political profeſſor 

the healing ſcience inclined to examine how many more at- 
tacks of this voluntary diſeaſe the fibres and ſtamina of the 
country will endure without being ſhaken to diſſolution. 

Citizens, when I firſt began to deliver political lectures to 
a ſmaller circle than I have now the happineſs to addreſs, this 
ſubject occupied a confiderable part of my attention; and I find 
(by looking over one of the few fragments which eſcaped the 
general pillage of the 12th and 13th of May laſt) that I then 
endeavoured to ſtate what the circumſtances were under 
which we at firſt engaged in this ridiculous cruſade. I find 
I then ſtated that we commenced a war of the moſt alarming 
complexion with a debt of between 260 and 270 millions al- 
ready upon our ſhoulders; with an annual taxation of near 
feventeen millions, and with a population which, though it 
appeared too large, conſidering the monſtrous waſte and con- 
ſumption of thoſe monopoliſts, who for deſtroying the liber- 
ties of the country are rewarded by its luxuries, yet ſcanty 
indeed conſidering what the country, properly cultivated, is 
capable of ſupporting if ſheltered by the laws of liberty, 
truth, and equality :—I mean equality of rights, equality 
of opportunities for turning the faculties of the individual 
to advantage. 

If, Citrzens, theſe arguments deſerved any weight at that 
period, let us reflect a little how conſiderably this weight is 
now increaſed. | Let us remember the gigantic ſtrides which 
theſe evils have made during the two ſhort years in which 
we 
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we have been engaged in the preſent war. Let me recal to 
your minds ſome of thoſe facts which in the courſe of the 
preſent ſeaſon I have ſubmitted to you. Let us remember, 
that during the laſt ſummer 80,000 individuals emigrated from 
England, Scotland and Ireland to the more happy and inviting 
ſhores of America; and that therefore the decreaſe of popu- 
lation, during theſe two years, by emigration alone, in all 
human probability, (particularly if we conſider how during 
the laſt three months, accumulation of difficulty has been 
heaped upon accumulation, how diſtreſs has been added to 
diſtreſs, and inſult offered in aggravation to inſult,) we cannot 
calculate the whole depopulation from this ſource, at leſs than 
160,000 uſeful inhabitants. Let us add to this the depopula- 
tion of famine and the ſword. If you conſider the immenſe 
armies that have been ſuſtained on the continent ; if you 
conſider the expeditions to the Weſt Indies, glorious and pro- 
fitable to this country indeed! if you conſider that even 
ariſtocrats allow that 247 officers loſt their lives in that expe- 
dition, and calculate the general ratio with reſpect to the men 
if you conſider how ſmall a portion this armament bears to 
the whole, and if you call to mind that the preſent number of 
troops on the continent bears a very ſmall proportion indeed 
to the numbers that were ſent at the very opening of the firſt 
campaign, notwithſtanding that month after month, and week 
after week, the youth of this country have been drained in 
hundreds and in thouſands to recruit our armies, I think that 
my calculation of the depopulation by military and naval ex- 
peditions cannot be extravagant if I eſtimate it at 250,000 
individuals. I know this calculation will appear very large, 
and I know very well that the human mind muſt be ſo filled 
with horror at the aggregate idea of 950,000 maſſacres— 
(for I can give the murders of an unneceſſary war no better 
name) that your minds will be but little diſpoſed to admit fo 
large a calculation : but I believe I have not rated it too high. 
Conſider then, that this depopulation is of the moſt ſerious 
kind; that our armies are moſtly compoſed of men from that 
age when youth begin to increaſe the ſpecies to that period 
when they ceaſe to be uſeful to the country in this reſpect; 
that you are therefore taking away the heart and ſinews of 
the country; and that the men you ſlaughter in your ridicu- 
lous cruſades might have doubled the population of the ſucceed- 
ing ages—as well as the preſent quantity of the — of 

ez 
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life. When you take all theſe circumſtances into conſide- 


ration you will be palfied with terror and apprehenſion at 
the probable conſequence. For conſider, putting together 
the emigrations and the flaughters, you have an amount of 
410,000, four-fifths, (that is to ſay, 328,000) of which, at 
leaſt, muſt have been the moſt effective members of the ſtate, 
either for productive labour or neceſſary defence. 1 

Now you will conſider, that the population has never 
been reckoned higher than twelve million. I take the 
three countries into conſideration. Then you will conſider 
that of this population you are only to reckon one million 
and a half as effective men: that is to ſay, men capable of 
bearing arms for the repulſion of foreign interference. You 
have, therefore, a poſitive diminution in two years of nearly 
one fourth of the effective population of the country; and 
full one fourth of thoſe i ndividuals upon whoſe manual exer- 
tions we can depend for the neceſſaries and comforts of life: 
for the calculation of effective men is taken in all the ranks and 
claſſes of ſociety; but ſome of theſe ranks and claſſes are 
employed only in deſtroying, not in producing the neceſſaries 
and comforts of lite. a 

I ſtated to you alſo, Citizens, on the laſt evening, that from 
264 millions and an half our national debt was increaſed to 
334 millions and an half. I gave you then the documents 
by which the fact was proved. I have ſtated alſo to you, from 
documents equally authentic, that the annual burthen was 
increaſed from ſomething leis than ſeven million to almoſt 
thirty-two millions and an half. Such then are the burdens 
under which we at preſent uphold the doctrine, that war is to 
be continued and depopulation to go on ; that, though beaten 
at every point, though diſappointed in every undertaking (not 
from the want of energy in the people, but from the want of 
virtue, juſtice and wiſdom in thoſe by whom the people have 
been deluded !) though diſappointed in every expectation, 
though diſgraced in every effort, though obliged to appeal to 
bribery and corruption, inſtead of the open and manly exer- 
tions in which this country uſed to pride itſelf, mixing, with 
Machiavelian art, in all the intrigues and vices of Italian poli- 
tics ;——notwithitanding all this, ſtill we are told we are to 
go on; the government of France is not to be treated with; 
we are to carry ſword and fire to the gates of Paris. Mark, 
Citizens, how theſe political mountebanks out-herod Herod, 

No, III. H Laugh 
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Laugh no more at the pompous boaſts of Katterfelto, or the 
= of the Bottle Conjurer. The Congueſt of France has 

een advertiſed by the chief juggler of the day; and the cre- 
dulous world has thronged to the exhibition; but when the 
feat was to be performed, the conjurer, as uſual, eſcaped at the 
back door. 

The conqueſt of France! IO] calumniated cruſaders, 
“e how rational and moderate were your objects O] much in- 
“ jured Louis XIV. upon what ſlight grounds have you been 
te accuſed of reſtleſs and immoderate ambition O tame and 
c feeble Cervantes, with what a timid pencil and faint colours 
te have you painted the portrait of a diſordered imagination!“ 

Such was the exclamation of the great oracle of Oppoſi- 
tion—the Demoſthenes of the Britiſh ſenate, in his letter to 
his conſtituents of Weſtminſter. 

Prophetic exclamation! How completely confirmed by 
every ſubſequent event! Yet ſtill we are to perſiſt; and 
though like a crab we have been travelling backwards for two 
whole years, we are ſtill to keep our eyes upon the gates of 
Paris! and ſtill in imagination to rout the Convention and 
22 the myriads of armies they are pouring into the 

eld. | 

But it is not only this accumulated weight upon our ſhoul- 
ders that impedes us; we are palſied, alſo, upon another 
fide—look at the different ſituation of our allies : think of Hol- 
land for whoſe ſake we are told we undertook this war—Look 
at the Scheldt. Will the Brabanters and the Dutch quarrel 
now whether the Scheldt ſhall be navigated ? Will one fide 
of the river co-operate with us while we are defending the 
other ? Alas, the two banks are query hoſtile ; and to the 
right and the left, thoſe whom you called your friends and 
treated like the worſt of enemies ; thoſe whom you fought for, 
and thoſe whom you fought againſt, are combined againſt you; 
and perhaps the navy of Holland, which ſunk into ſuch con- 
tempt under the torpid reign of the Stadtholder, may recover its 
wonted energy under a republic; way wie. the navy of its 
new ally, may ſhow the world that Batavians are the ſame 
people they formerly were ; that it was the government alone 
that had become lethargic ; and that freedom reſtored them 
to their wonted valour. And if for ſo many years, in former 
periods, they alone kept the navy of this country at bay, re- 
flect a minue whether by your haughty deportment, refuſing to 
treat becauſe it is the people and not the Stadtholder that _—_ 
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the ambaſſador—refleR, I ſay, what may be the conſequences — 
if the navy of Holland unites with the navy of France; the 
nautical {kill of the Dutch with the republican enthuſiaſm of 
the Gauls ! ſhould their united thunders be directed againſt 
the ſhores of this country, I own I do not look with that bold 
confidence upon the event which your rulers would pretend, 
while inwardly they ſhake with coward palſies. | 

Holland detached from your fide ! Brabant, then wavering, 
now confirmed the friend of France ! Tuſcany, whom you 
plunged into the war, whether he would or no, extricating 
himſelf by an honourable peace, granted with magnificent 
generolity by that enemy whom we pretend to ſay is ſo treach- 
erous that we cannot treat with them! Ruſſia ſtill lumbering 
over her promiſes and her treaties ; fattened and ſatiated with 
the maſſacres of Warſaw ; and exhibiting without a maſk 
what are the views, the virtues of this canting heroine, and of 
that regular and orderly government of which ſhe is the con- 
ſecrated head] Pruſſia receiving your money, but never fur- 
niſhing the ſtipulated troops ! accepting your ſubſidies with 
ene hand, and with the other ligning the preliminary articles 
of negociation with your enemy | 

Such is the picture of Europe ! Such are the allies who are 
ſtill to be treated with, and truſted after repeated acts of the 
moſt flagitious treachery ; while another country, from which 
you have not, in its preſent form of government, experienced 
any treachery whatever, you are told 'it is not to be 
treated with at all, becauſe if it happens to break a for- 
ſooth, it will not be broken in that regular and orderly manner 
of which the diplomatic faith and conſiſtent virtues of the old 
eſtabliſhed governments have given you ſo many curious ſpe- 
cimens. But ſtill we have one hope. One wooden leg after 
another with which we have attempted «to prop up our de- 
crepid cauſe, has, it is true, been broken and thrown away : 
but ſtill we have a crutch on one fide. We can lean upon 
Auſtria: and though we do pay a little dear for the ſupport, 
yet it is better than to ſuffer an entire overthrow-=Of what? 
Of our territories? No. They are only endangered by con- 
tinuing the war. Of our proſperity? No. The · miniſter 
takes care that nobod ſhall e with him the honour of 
deftroying that. It is the windmill of cabinet influence whoſe 
overthrow is dreaded; the vanity and wild projects of our 
beaven-born miniſter ! 


Yes, Citizens, we ſtand, it is true, upon the fickle hope of 


German faith, The a A Emperor Hear the ſound- 
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ing name, ye crouds ! adore the wonderful charm ! Remem- 
ber that even breach of faith ceaſes to be treachery when gilt 
by this pompous title ! Remember that though repeated ex- 
perience has ſhewn you the faithleſsneſs of thoſe who wear it, 
and though all the facts of hiſtory ſhew you the open ſincerity 
of republican governments—yet ſuch is the magic power of 
this word emperor—and indeed of every other word that im- 
plies but royalty, that the very breach of faith proves you 
* ought ſtill to truſt ; while experience itſelf can furniſh no 
reaſon to conclude that you ought ever to confide in a coun- 
try branded with fo atheiſtical a title as Republic. The Em- 
peror's promiſes, ſuch as they are (though he ſeems to have 
modeſty enough not to be extremely explicit in them) are ſtill 
to be relied upon ; and thus, crippled in your alliances, weigh- 
ed down by debt, weakened by depopulation, we are to re- 
peat our cruſade ;z to ruſh once more into the field of ſlaugh- 
ter; and ſacrifice at the altar of this infernal Moloch the huſ- 
bandman and the manufacturer, whoſe labours might admini- 
ſter to the comforts and ſelicities of life. And all for what? 
To ſooth the vanity and ſuperſtition of the monks and coward- 
ly ariſtocrats of K rance, who monopolize the confidence of 
our miniſter and pour into the ears of our rulers that poiſon 
of deſpotic treachery which has already brought to the ſcaffold 
their own unfortunate ſovereign, who was weak enough to 
imbibe its influence. For theſe, and their viſionary proſpects, 
we are to purſue the moſt expenſive, hopeleſs, and ridiculous 
war ever undertaken bv Europe : not excepting the cruſade that 
left ſo indelible a ſtain upon the intelletts of the 14th century. 
If however one grain of reflection ſtill remains in 
Britain; if we are not entirely intoxicated by the mania 
of alarm, let us pauſe a little and ſurvey the precipice 
upon which we ſtand. Still thy rude voice a while thou bra- 
zen trumpet, ere again thou provoke mankind to deeds of 
cruelty and wickedneſs ! Silence awhile the dreadful thunders 
of the all-devouring cannon; and let Reaſon uplift her power - 
ful voice. For what purpoſe are we thus going to bathe our 
faulchions in the blood of our fellow- men? For what reaſon 
are we to ex poſe our boſoms to their deſtroying ſwords. Sup- 
wor: ou could ſucceed, my Countrymen I would your taxes 
e lefſened? Would the commodities of life be procured at. a 
cheaper rate? Would you—1 put aſide for the preſent the 
calamities and miſeries you ſufer during the ſtruggle: 
Would you find yourſelves in a ſituation more comfortable 
and happy? Would the wants of nature be better ſu _ : 
0 
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would the innocent luxuries of life be enjoyed in greater 
abundance? Would your minds be more unſhackled ? Enquiry 
be more free? Would ſcience—and above all, the ſcience of 
political amelioration raiſe up its head with greater triumph 


than it did before? Alas! Alas! theſe are circumſtances 1 


fear never entered into the calculation of thoſe who have 
plunged us into the preſent undertaking. Theſe are calcu- 
lations for metaphyſical Jacobins and thoſe who are mad 
enough to ſuppoſe that man has unalienable rights, and that 
one human being has as juſt a title toimprove his faculties for 
the happineſs of himſelf and family as another. Such viſion- 
aries as theſe may enter into calculations of human happineſs 
and human knowledge'; but the enlightened ſtateſman ſoars 
above them. His eye, ſublimed above the clouds of common 
life, rolls in golden and beatific viſions; and dwells upon the 
ſublimities of places and penſions ; upon the heaven of power 
and emolument. There he bathes his luxurious fancy; wan- 
tons in the proſpects of coronets, titles, ſtars, and coloured 
ribbons; and leaves to ſuch inſignificant beings: who think 
about their fellow creatures, the idle ſpeculation of what is 
good or what 1s ill for man. | | 

But, Citizens, though placemen and penſioners may not 
think fit to enter into füch calculations, it is worth your while 
to do ſo: and you ought to do it for yourſelves. For if you 
will not enquire into your own rights, how can you expect 
that others will be ſo ſuperfluous as to enquire them for you. 
If you do not value your own proſperity, why ſhould others ? 
If you do not think it worth while to make calculations upon 
your own happineſs, "3 ſhould others who have no conec- 
tion, no common intereſt with you, trouble their heads about 
it? They can be more happily employed in counting their 

laces, their Chancellorſhips, their Tellerſhips, their Lord- 

\Wardensſhips, their Treaſuryſhips, their ſinecures, and their 
patronages. And, therefore, if you will not enquire into 
your own rights, why blame others for not enquiring into 
them for you? How can you expect, that which you will not 
do for yourſelves ſhould be 
fioners, and proprietors of rotten boroughs. 

To ſtimulate to this 8 is the object for which I call 
you together in chis place, Remember it is not from liſten- 
ing to lectures, it is not from frequenting now and then a de- 


bating ſociety, it is not from turning over the leaves of a 


book, that you are to expect improvement and wiſdom. Your 


done for you by placemen, pen- 


minds / 
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minds muſt labour if you expect them to be benefited. Your 
minds muſt labour if you wiſh to diſcover that truth which, 
aſſiſted by benevolence, may redreſs the wrongs of your fellow 
Citizens and yourſelves. It you will idly liſten with implicit 
cbnfidence to any man, it matters not who he is—whether 
prot; prime miniſter, or political lecturer. You may liſten, 
it is true, to the doctrines of another; but if you make not 
uſe of your own reaſon to enquire and inveſtigate whe- 
ther they are true or falſe, you may be affected indeed 
with warmth and petulance, but will never att-in the true 
philoſophical light of truth and benevolence. Scrutiniz® 
every thing you hear from every one; and moſt of all, 
every thing that you hear from me. I am a man, ſubje& ww 
all the paſhons and deluſions of human nature; all the frail- 
ties of paſſion are upon me ; all the ignorance which the preju- 
dices early inculcated in the preſent ſyſtem have a tendency 
to produce: and I have had many diſadvantages in the pur- 
fuit of knowledge, under which many of you, perhaps, have 
not laboured. Think not, therefore, that I wiſh you to take 
for granted every thing I tell you. You muſt have your 
knowledge not as the parrot has his by rote; but from the la- 
bours of your own minds; from the teelings and conviction 
of your own hearts. "Theſe will, I believe, conduct you to 
this concluſion, that war is equally a calamity to the nation 
that makes it, and the nation againſt whom it is directed; that 
the ſyſtem of war has plunged this country into innumerable 
calamitics ; and that the overthrow of that ſyſtem, the return 
of reaſon, and the permanent happineſs of the country, can 
only be ſecured by a full, fair, and equal repreſentation of the 
people in the Commons Houſe of Parliament, 


The Duty and InTEREsT of the ProE to enquire 
into the Cauſes and Conduit of Wars, in the GuirT 
e, which they are involved, by contributing to their 
Support.—From the ſecond Lecture on War. 


IN my former Lecture on this ſubje& I ſeriouſly recom- 
mendeg you to conſider no individual as infallible, to look up 
with veneration to no man's opinions; to eſtimate all * 
an 
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and all ſentiments in proportion to the conviction they bring 
to your own minds, and not the partial attachments you may 
have for the perſons who ſubmit them to you. I endeavou 
to ſhew you that all inſtruction, all reading, all eloquence are 
no further uſeful than as they cultivate the ſeeds of enquiry | 

in the minds of thoſe who liften or peruſe; and as they fur- 

niſh them with materials wherewith to work for themſeſyes in 
thoſe grand enquiries in which it is the happineſs and intereſt /;* 
of man, to be engageds.c I adviſeF you ſeriouſly to conſider for | 


ourſelves how far this ſyſtem of war is good or bad in itſelf; V4 7 $ 
ow far the pretences for it have been realized; and, if rea- 

lized, how far they, were worth the price that was paid for 

them. e A „ 


„ F 
I ſhall now endeavour to ſhew foul, that it is equally your 
duty and your intereſt ; and that a conſiderable degree of mo- 
ral turpitude attaches to that individual who, by his perſonal 
ſervices, or by his property, contributes to the proſecution of 
any war, the juſtice of whoſe principle he has not inveſti- 
ated; of the arg of whoſe ſucceſs he has not formed 
2 eſtimate; and whoſe objects he has not properly 
weighed. | | 
Chittnens, Let us conſider that the morals, the happineſs, 
and the proſperity of every individual are involved in every 
war in which the country may be engaged: let us confider 
that we all have every thing at ſtake; that not only the com- 
forts of life, not only that liberty and independence which 
we ſo much prize, but the very exiſtence of every individual 
may be involved in the event. However ſecurely we may fit 
at home; however careleſsly we may read the Gazettes which 
announce the flaughter of thouſands ; let us recolleR that in 
the giddy changes of the wheel of fortune, the war which is 
now at a diſtance may come home to us; ſlaughter and de- 
vaſtation may confront us at our own doors; and thoſe who . 
have fo ly and fo franticly engaged to carry deſolation 
through the ſtreets of Paris, may fly through the ſtreets of 
London before the face of thoſe very Pariſians, whoſe habita. 
tions they ſomadly threatened with conflagration, and whoſe 
fires and relatives with ſlaughter. 5 1 
If, then, the lives and happineſs of every individual are at * 
ſtake, ſurely all ought to give themſelves ſome pains to calcu- | 
late the chances of cards, and endeavour to diſcover. the rules 
of the deſperate game they are playing. 


« War,” 
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« War,” ſays Citizen Gerrald in his excellent pamphlet, 
(a Convention the only means of ſaving us from ruin) 
though declared by the government muſt be ſupported 
« by the people. Parliament impoſes taxes but you pay them. 
The King declares war, but it is the blood of the peaſant 
and manufacturer which flows in the battle, it is the purſe 
« of the tradeſman and the artificer which is emptied in the 
& conteſt,” Let us recollect alſo, that not only in the cataſ- 
trophe but in the guilt we are participators. Whatever 
turpitude may attach itſelf to the war in general, ſo far as it 
depends upon our exertions or our ſluggiſhneſs, lays at our 


Compariſon between the Guilt of A common MuR- 
DERER, and the DELIBERATE PROJECTOR OF 
UNNECESSARY WAR. From the ſame, 


AS war can only be juſt in one of the parties, it follows, of 
courſe, that in the other it muſt be murder! Nay, I believe 
that in nine wars out of ten it has not been juſt either on the 
one fide nor on the other. If, however, it appears in any 
particular conteſt that the individuals who compoſe one go- 
vernment, have made uſe of every exertion to produce ne- 
gociation, inſtead of ſlaughter; if they have ſent ambaſſador 
after ambaſſador to treat with the cabinet of the threatening 
country, and that country, with inſolent diſdain, with ſcorn, 
with contempt, with ill-founded confidence, and a degree of 
arrogance which nothing but ignorance could produce, has 
rejetted all thoſe overtures of peace and negociation, I am 
terribly afraid we ſhall be compelled, in ſpite of national va- 
nity, in ſpite of national prejudice, to juſtify the party that 
would have negociated, even though that party ſhould be 
contending againſt ourſelves, 

I have ſaid, Citizens, that war, on one ſide or the other, 
muſt be murder - but the epithet is feeble. There is no term 
in language that can deſcribe the crime with juſtice and ener- 
gy. Murder which ſtands ſo prominent in the catalogue of 
moral vices, bears but a trifling proportion to the political 


guilt 
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guilt of thoſe who 2 two nations; nay, not content with 
that, who plunge almoſt the whole habitable globe in ſcenes 
of flaughter and deſolation, to gratify their caprice or exalt 
their ambition, | 

Perhaps the murderer, whom we ſo juſtly execrate, might 
find many circumſtances to plead in alleviation of his guilt, 
which it would be difficult to apply to the other. ant, 
miſery, the perſecuting inſolence of monopolizing power, the 
hard griping hand of famine may drive a miſerable individual 
to acts of depredation, which afterwards, from a miſtaken 
ſenſe of perſonal ſecurity, or in the moment of unexpected 
conteſt may provoke him to plunge into guilt he never me- 
ditated. H: y revenge, intemperate rage, the boiling paſ- 
lion of the moment may have inflicted the fatal blow. But 
the political murderer proceeds by ſyſtem. He plans, he de- 
liberates, he meditates, in the calm receſſes of the cloſet, 
thoſe ſcenes of fury and deſolation which his hired aſſaſſins are 
to perpetrate, as ſoon as his cold blooded ambition ſhall have 
formed by mathematical lines and calculations the plans upon 
which they are to act. He, alſo, ſtrikes, not at the life of an 
individual. He ſtrikes at thouſands. He murders by whole- 
ſale; and exults over the catalogue of his atrocities. He 
kills in fafety alfo—ſhuns the danger ; but perpetrates the 
guilt. He breathes the peſtilential mandate, and myriads pe- 
riſh ; but, bathed in the true thieve's vinegar of office, he 
ſtrips the dead without partaking the infection. 

How much more atrocious this than the crimes which ex- 
cite ſo much indignation in our hearts ! and which, becauſe 
they are rare, becauſe they come before us in individual in- 
ftances, and preſent the real picture to the mind, we con- 
template with indignation ; while we remain indifferent to 
the other, 

Citizens, then let us conſider how important it is (ſince 
every individual is, ſome how or other, concerned in what are 
called the acts of the nation) that every individual ſhould ſeri- 
ouſly inveſtigate the juſtice or the injuſtice of the wars in 
which he may be plunged : becauſe, though the principle of 
ſelf preſervation may juſtify the individual who draws his 
{word upon the def we ſide, the ſoldiers who march into 
the field in ſupport of an unjuſt cauſe, are only the hired 
aſſaſſins (however unconſcious they may be of the guilt) of 
the perſons who planned the war. 


No. III. 1 | No 
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No War jusT but a War of Stty Derencr. 
From the ſame. 


CITIZENS, A war of abſolute defence is the only war 
that can be juſtiſied: What criminality then muſt attach to 
thoſe who are engaged in a war of a directly oppoſite nature. 
« If the life of one man is not to be taken away but on a 
“ principle of ſelf defence, or on the previous conviction of 
& his guilt by a calm and ſober appeal to reaſon, how much 
« more does it become us ſcrupulouſly to weigh in the ba- 
« lance of the ſanctuary the cauſes for which we embark in 
« a complicated war, in which the kindred blood of thou- 
« ſands of our fellow creatures is poured out like water by 
« the unfeeling arm of a mercenary ſoldier?” —Gerrald. 

Citizens I do not mean to confine my animadverſions to 
the war in which we are at preſent engaged. Principles and 
not men ſhould be the objects of attention—the general ſyſtem, 
not the individual inſtance. It matters little — you ſhould 
put a period to the preſent war, if you are not convinced of 
the madneſs and turpitude of war in general, and determined 
to diffuſe thoſe benevolent and generous principles of peace 
and ainity which may prevent freſh calamities of this 
deſcription, from falling again immediately upon your 
heads. 

No war can be juſt that is not politic; and by politic I 
mean promotive of the happineſs of the people; tor how can 
that be good which does not ſecure the general happineſs of 
mankind. No war can be politic but that which is engaged 
in for the real and actual defence of the Parent State; = 
cauſe, though it is good and right to exert all the energies with 
which we are endued, for the preſervation of the individual, 
or the community, all wars for frivolous pretences (and 1 
call all the ambitious ſchemes of courts and cabinets frivolous) 
however ſucceſsful or triumphant, muſt coſt more than they 
are worth; and the ſole glory and triumph that you obtain is 
to ſee ſo many mutilated beings ſtalking through your ſtreets, 
or filling your hoſpitals, and reminding you of the thouſands 
and tens of thouſands of your fellow men, who bave been 
ſlain in battle, but who might have been increaſing the proſ- 
perity and real wealth of the ſtate, if they had been employed 


in producing the comforts of life, inſtead of deſtroying each 
other in a ridiculous conteſt, 


Conſex 
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Conſequences of our NAT IONVAL GTORY and PRos- 
PERITY, to the great body of the PRO IE. From 
the ſame. 


LET us look at the maſs of mankind. Do we not find 
them ſtill doomed to eternal drudgery ! Still plunged in igno- 
rance and ſervitude ? Is it not their bitter lot (even when they 
can obtain ſubſiſtence at this rate) to go from the hard pallet 
to their different occupations, from their occupations to the 
ſcanty meal, ſrom the ſcanty meal to labour, and from labour 
again to repoſe ? as if the bulk of the human ſpecies, exiſted 
for nothing, were fit for nothing, were capable of nothing but 
to drudge eternally for the luxuries of a few, to eat, to drink, 
to propagate, and rot. ; 

However, Citizens, thoſe advantages, even if they could 
be proved, which are ſuppoſed to reſult from conqueſt and 
victory, are advantages of which this country has for ſome time 
almoſt entirely loſt fight. —lt is true, at the commencement of 
the preſent war, his Royal Highneſs took Valenciennes in the 
name of the Emperor of Germany; and he ran away from 
Dunkirk in the name of his Royal Father. Let the widows 
and orphans of thoſe who were ſlaughtered in theſe glorious 
exploits, tell me, if they can, which of them was the moſt ad- 
vantageous to the country? Which of them afforded the largeſt | 
proportion of comfort to themſelves, or alleviated beſt the 
wants and anguiſh of their expiring relatives? 


Extreme difference between the INTERESTS or Mi- 
NISTERS, and the INTERESTS OF THE PEOPLE, 
with reſpect to Peace and War, From the ſame. 


Patronage. 
BUT we muſt admit, whatever may be the effect to the 


people at large, as our governors are men of diſcernment, 
men of conſiderable learning and intelligence, that they are 
Playing a game not quite ſo loſing, that they at leaſt know 
what they are about. The fact is they may * an intereſt 
while we have not. The great ſource of the evil is here, 
“the people of Europe in general, have no more conneftion 
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c with their reſpective governments, except indeed as they 
care made the objects of plunder and taxation, than they 
« have with the governments of China and Japan.” It may 
then be gond for them to purſue a ſyſtem which is deſtructive 
to us. © All war, as it multiplies places, and increaſes the re- 
“ ceipts of government, at leaſt while the war endures, ex- 
« tends of courſe the power and patronage of the miniſter 
« though it loads the people with additional taxes.” As 
„Jong as war laſts,” continues Citizen Gerrald, “ go- 
« vernment has immenſe ſums to diſpoſe of; and as revenue 
has hitherto been the object of governments, the hope of 
« making conqueſts will induce them to carry on the ſyſtem 
« of war as long as the people will ſubmit to it. Every ad- 
« dition of territory furniſhes a new field for the collection of 
« more taxes; every conquered diſtrict is conſidered a new 
« farm; and the people who cultivate it being regarded as 
« ſheep, are annually brought up to be ſhorn of their fleeces.“ 

Thus every miniſter, while affairs are ſituated as they are, 
has an intereſt in plunging the country into war; becauſe in 
conſequence of that war a great variety of freſh places are cre- 
ated, and great patronage thrown into his hands, he has the 
power of appointing Contractors, Colonels, Enſigns, and Offi 
cers of various deſcriptions, which increaſes his power and 
patronage, ſecures him in his ſituation, and gratifies his ava- 
rice or his ambition. Theſe facts need but to be mentioned, 
and every one Will feel conviction immediately. 


Miniſterial Prerogative. 


THERE is another circumſtance of conſiderable impor- 
tance why the intereſts of the people and of miniſters ſhould 
be conſidered, in a very eminent degree, diametrically oppo- 
ſite to each other with reſpect to war. Thoſe perſons who 
are at the helm during a time of war, have a pretence for veſt- 
ing themſelves with diſcretionary powers; for increaſing their 
own arbitrary authority; for trampling down the liberties of 
the people; and putting them under reſtrictions which, in 
times of peace, there could be no pretence for doing ; and, 
conſequently, we find one of the bleſſed harveſts of the preſent 
war (to ſay nothing of the diſcretionary powers veſted, by 
the bill for manning the navy and other late acts of Parlia- 
ment, in the Privy Council) is the happy ſuſpenſion of the Ja- 


© Cobinical Habeas Corpus Act. 


It is an argument to which every driveller can appeal: The 


country is in a ſlate of external danger; you muſt, therefore, 
BY « take 
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« take care of turbulent ſpirits within;“ by which phraſe 
(turbulent ſpirits) is always meant every man who dares to 
ſpeak againſt the mad and fooliſh projects of miniſters. The 
fences of authority are, therefore, doubled: the perſonal pro- 
tection of the individual members of the ſtate ſuſpended and 
annihilated. 

Where is the man who will pretend that, in times of peace, ſuch 
acts could have been quietly thruſt down the people's throats as 
the Alien Act, the Traiterous Correſpondence Bill, ſo nobly diſput- 
ed in the Houſe of Commons, by thoſe perſons who, according 
to the calculation of ſome, are enemies to the Laws and Conſti- 
tution of the country, becauſe they dared to ſhew that theminiſ- 
ters were 1 that Conſtitution. To theſe we may add the 
ſuſpenſion of the Habeas an AFt, afteiſ he perſons were taken 
into cuſtody whom that ſuſpenſion was meant to affect; thus 
making the law a ſort of trap, to enſnare us with an appear- 
ance of ſecurity; and when the harpies of power have drawn 
the victims into their toils, the laws are ſuſpended ; down 
goes the trap; and Britons, when moſt in need of Britiſh pri- 
vileges, find they are Britons no more. No, Citizens: in 
times of peace, in times of national tranquillity ſuch ſtrides 
cannot be made: and it is a fact ſtanding upon the records of 
all hiſtories of Europe—it is a fact proved by thouſands of 
inſtances, that war after war has been produced, nation after 
nation, has been plunged in ruin and deſolation, and whole con- 
tinents have been embroiled, for no other purpoſe whatever 
than to give an opportunity to the miniſters and cabinets of 
thoſe countries to extend their own arbitrary power, and lay 
proſt rate, at their feet, the lives and liberties of their fellow- 
citizens. 

It is then not from miniſtry that we are to expect a proper 
expoſition of the ſyſtem of war; it is not from Court expett- 
ants in oppoſition, who, however diſtinguiſhed they may be 
by their talents or boaſted principles of liberty, {till have their 
eyes fixed on a ſucceſſion to places of ſoul-corrupting power 
and aggrandiſement. I ſay it is not from one or other of theſe 
claſles of politicians that you ought to expect a thorough in- 
veſtigation of that ſyſtem of war which for more than a cen- 
tury has continued to depopulate Europe. No: Every in- 
dividual knows how powerfully ſelf- love and intereſt operate 
upon the judgment. Like a thick film before the eye they ob- 
ſcure the lines and confuſes the colours of the political land- 
ſcape. Views of perſonal intereſt pervert the judgment and 
prevent us from ſceing thoſe evils from which at one _—_ or 

| Omer 
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other we may expect advantage. It is, therefore, from the 
virtuous energies of the public mind, from the bold and manly 
ſpirit of general invelligation—from the ſpirit and good ſenſe 
of the people that we are to expect a thorough expoſition of 
the horrors of war. 

Oh, what but ambition, what but the wild paſſions of inte- 
reſted individuals could ſo long have kept up that ſyſtem of 
of delu ion which has depopulated the ancient, and continues 
to depopulate the modern world? Is it not ſtrange, does not 
imagination ſicken, does not reaſon dagger when we conjure 
up the picture fairly and juſtly before us? What can be the 
reaſon that ſo many thouſands of human beings ruſh into the 
field of battle with no provocation of malice; no one real 
intereſt to direct them? How aftoniſhing is it that age after 
age, generation after generation, country after country ſhould 
have beheld this phenomenon of man deſtroying man—intel- 
lectual beings ruſhing forward frequently to inevitable de- 
ſtruction; with a mad and fierce enthuſiaſm, courting the 
ſtroke of death, as it were a bleſſing ! 

Citizens he picture is too aſtoniſhing to have been be- 
lieved, if we had nothing but records of hiſtory to atteſt it. 


DEFENDER OF THE FAITH. 
A Meditation in the Tower. 


Regal titles and decorations, are ſeldom very readily parted 
with, how much ſoever they may have loſt their original 
meaning. The Roman Emperors continued to be diſtin- 
4 by the name and enſigns of Pontifex Maximus, or 

igh Prieſt of Jupiter, long after their prefeſſion, and the legal 
eltabliſhment of the Chriſtian Religion; and Henry the Fifth, 
having, bythe aſſiſtance of the Duke of Burgundy, made a 
kind of temporary conqueſt of France, and his ſon having 
been crowned (in his nurſe's arms) at Paris, his ſucceſſors 
have continued to the preſent day to “ bear about the mock. 
« ery” of Gallic Empire in their titles and their arms. 

But a title of {till more dignity and importance has lon 
imparted luſtre to the Britiſh Crown: the title of © Defender 
« ** Faith,” | 

e all know that the firſt of our auguſt ſovereigns who 
wore this title was a very faithful being indeed. He cut off 
the heads of half a dozen wives or ſo, it is true; and he changed 
his religion every ſix months that he might have the glory of 
roalling ſuch of his ſbjefs whoſe faith could not keep pry 
I 
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with his. Be this as it will, Henry the 1 having vrit- 
ten a book in defence of the POPE, the Proteſtant Kings of 
England ſtill continue to be gratified with the titular reward 
of Defender of the Faith. 

For Mr. Pitt, however, was reſerved the diſtinguiſhed 
honour of reſtoring to his preſent Majeſty the ſub/fance of 
what, for the eleven preceding reigns, had been merely a ha- 
dow; and His Majeſty George the Third may now, without 
boaſt or flattery, be emphatically ſtiled Defender of the Faith: 
for (to ſy nothing of the preſent juſt and necefſary War, 
waged with ſo much holy ob/trnacy, or, as Gibbon would have 
expreſſed it, with ſuch an exquz/ite rancour of theological hatred, 
againſt the de/uded Republicans of France, for the reſtoration, 
among other things, of the eſtabliſhed (i. e. . religion 
of the country; not only has the infallibility of his Holineſs 
the POPE, been protected by a guard of Britiſh Soldiers; 
but, by the late confirmation in Corſica, of the Right of the 
People to chuſe their form of government, their rulers, and their 
rehgion, His Majeſty is bound to protect and defend the Holy 
Roman Catholic Religion in that Iſland. Nor have I an 
doubt, but that when the Allies have got to Paris, routed the 
Convention, and hanged all the Jacobines, the other bitherto 
empty title of our amiable Sovereign will be realized and ſe- 
cured upon a foundationequally 255 and permanent with that 
upon which we have here deſcanted. 

| J. T. 


ANECDOTE OF THOMAS PAINE, 


IT was obſerved in company to Thomas Paine, that the 
Britiſh and Iriſh were naturally inclined to Monarchy ; ſo 
much ſo, that in their convivial meetings they always had a 
toaſt maſter; and that if ſix of them went to a tavern to 
drink a bottle of wine, one would be put into the chair, who 
would collect the bill and pay the waiter, and the reſt would 
benefit by his attention. 

Very true, Sir, ſays Paine, but ſuppoſe your ſix men met 
every day to drink their bottle, and that they had no more, 
and the chairman always took a pint to himſelf: They would 
ſoon contrive to drink without one; that is, if they were 
fond of wine, and had common ſenſe. 1 4 
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THE IMPATIENT LOVER; 
Or a Sigh acrofs the Herring Pond. 


COME, lovely Brunzey, to my arms, 
Nor let thy Geordy languiſh; 

Haſte, with thy fancy-painted charms, 
Aſſuage thy lover's anguiſh ! 


Tho' long the truant I have play'd, 
From fair to fair one changing ; 
And near as many Bucks have made 


All Windſor Park as range in; 


*Twas but my father's people's wives 
And daughters I gallanted:.— 

To beggars round the royal hives 
Small favours muſt be granted, 


The ſenate and my fire declare, 
And Biſhops in their ſermons— 

The nobleſt of the Britiſh Fair 
Can be but drabs to Germans. 


The fates -O were they flaves of mine! 
I'd for High Treaſon try them, 

Who dare detain my nymph divine; 
And jury I'd deny them. 


Thy hopes wound to the higheſt pitch, 
Impatient in thy wiſhes; 

Come, ſpring acroſs the briny ditch 
That would impede our bliſſes. 


Thy bed is made—thy dreſs prepar'd, 
Thy Lords and Ladies waiting; 

From poſt to poſt the royal guard 
Shall drive thee without baiting. 


Fly, Brunzey, to my longing arms, 
Nor thus let Geordy languiſh ; 

Come, with thy fancy-painted charms, 
Aſſuage thy lover's anguiſh, 


Ex1iLz, 


„ The EXAMINATION of J. THELWALL before the Privy 
Councis will be given in the next Number, 
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Exempliſication of the Humanity and Benevolence of 
the Eighteenth Century.—From the Second Lecture 


on the Nature and Conſequences of the Syſtem 
of War. 


cc 

W IT HIN the laſt hundred years of our hiſlory,“ ſays 
the author of the Political Progreſs, « Britain has been five 
« times at war with France, and ſix times at war with 
« Spain. During the ſame period, ſhe has been engaged in 
« two rebellions at home, beſides an endleſs catalogue of 
« maſſacres in Aſia and America, In Europe, the common 
« price which we advance for a war, has extended from one to 
<« three hundred thouſand lives, and from ſixty to an hundred 
« and fifty millions ſterling. From Africa, we import annu- 
« ally between thirty and forty thouſand ſlaves,” [ Writers of 
conſiderable reſpectability have calculated the annual conſumption 
as high as 60,000.) * which riſes, in the courſe of a century, 
« to at leaſt three millions of murthers. In Bengal only, we . 
cc deſtroyed or expelled, within the ſhort period of fix years, no 
« leſs than five millions of induſtrious and harmleſs people; and 
« as we have been fſovereigns in that country, for above 
« thirty-five years, it may be reaſonably computed that we 
& have ſlrewed the plains of Indeflan with fifteen or twenty 
« millions of carcaſes.” X 

So that it is with too much juſtice that the ſame author 
obſerves in another place “ In the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, the 
conduct of Britain may be fairly contraſted with the mur- 
« der of Atabaliba, and will prove equally ruinous to the de- 
« teſted conquerors.” A ſevere cenſure, which as far as it 
relates to Welt India policy, and African commerce (for ſo it 
is called) has been ſufficiently authoriſed by the facts which 
have come out in parliamentary diſcuſſion ; and which with 
reſpect to the Eaſt is ſupported by the following hiſtorical quo- 
tation. 

« 'The civil wars to which our violent defire of creating 


0 Nabobs gave riſe, were attended with tragical events. Ben- 
No. IV. K « gal 
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« gal was de populated by every ſpecies of public diſtreſs. In 
& the ſpace of {1x years, half the great cities of this opulent 
« kingdom were rendered deſolate ; the moſt fertile fields in 
the world lay waſte ; and five millions of harmleſs and in- 
« duſtrious people were either expelled or deſtroyed. Want 
« of foreſight became more fatal than innate barbariſm; and 
« men found themſelves wading through blood and ruin, when 
9 _ only object was ſpoil.” Dow's Hiſtory of Indeſtan, 
vol. iii. p. 70. 

Theſe barbarous injuries have not been inflicted without 

ſome taſte of correſpondent calamities among ourſelves : 
though the day of ſerious retribution ſeems yet to come 
perhaps is faſt approaching !!! Already however, «If we 
« combine the diverſified ravages of famine, peſtilence, and 
the ſword, it can hardly be ſuppoſed that in theſe tranſac- 
tions (independent of the deſolation produced by the pre- 
ſent war) leſs than fifteen hundred thouſand of our country- 
men have periſhed; a number equal to that of the whole inha- 
bitants of Britain who are at preſent able to bear arms. 
« In Europe, the havock of our antagoniſts has been at 
« leaſt not inferior to our own, ſo that this rome of the 
« world alone has leſt by our quarrels, three millions of men in 
« the flower of life ; whoſe deſcendants in the progreſs of do- 
© meſtic ſociety, would have ſwelled into multitudes beyond 
& calculation. The perſons poſitively deſlroyed muſt, in the 
« whole, have exceeded twenty millions, or two thouſand acts of 
&© homicide per annum. Theſe victims have been ſacrificed 
© to the balance of power, and the balance of trade, the ho- 
© nour of the Britiſh flag, the univerſal ſupremacy of parlia- 
« ment, and the ſecurity of the Proteſtant ſucceſſion. 

« If we are to proceed at this rate for another century, we 
« may, which is natural to mankind, admire ourſelves, and 
tc our atchievements, but every other nation in the world muſt 
« have a right to wiſh that an earthquake or a volcano may 
« firſt bury both iſlands together in the centre of the globe; 
ci that a ſingle, but deciſive exertion of Almighty vengeance 
may terminate the progreſs and the remembrance of our 
« crimes.” Pol. Prog. p. 3. | 

Will any individual believe that a ſyſtem ſo mad and ſo pro- 
fligate can tend to any thing leſs than the diſſolution of all 
thoſe governments by which it has been carried on ? Why 
are we not warned by fatal experience? Why will we not be 
taught that evils ſo enormous cannot be perpetuated ? that 


if we continue in this mad career it requires no — 
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deſtroy us; no thunders to blaſt the depopulated and enfeebled 
country: its own phrenzy muſt work its deſtruction. Shall 
we, then, or ſhall we not conceive it our duty to enquire into 
the means of checking this monſtrous tyranny, this horrid 
growth of war; which has ſo long been exerting ſuch deſtruc- 
tive effects? Shall we ſuppoſe that it is our duty tamely and 
ſupinely to fit down, without attempting by every poſſible ex- 
ertion to apply a remedy to evils ſo enormous ? 

Alas! if we will not ſhortly apply the remedy, the remedy 
will apply itſelf. I know not what blindneſs, I know not 
what infatuation has ſeized upon the men in power ; but either 
they are dreaming, or the reſt of the thinking part of mankind 
are loſt in viſionary phrenzy. But it does appear to me that 
every department of the ſtate, every political phenomenon. 
gives the moſt direct indication of the diſſolution of that ſyſtem 
which theſe men are endeavouriug to perpetuate. This fyſ- 
tem of ambition and war muſt fall. See it you cannot diſ- 
cover the ſymptoms of the decay of that falſe ſtrength, that de- 
luſive appearance of power and grandeur, which has ſo long 
deluded this country, Can you ſee no ſymptoms of approach- 
ing weaknefles ? If you cannot, you certainly have not ob- 
ſerved, with accurate eye, the page of hiſtory, What were 
the ſymptoms of the fall of other ſtates? Schemes of oppreſſion 
and depreſſion at home; ſelfiſhneſs, avarice, monopoly, indi- 
vidual accumulation, and a total indifference to the miſeries 
and calamities of mankind. Have not theſe been the fore- 
runners of the deſtruction of all countries? Did not Athens 
diſplay the ſame phenomenon ? Were not corruption, volup- 
tuouſneſs, and the deſire of rapacious accumulation, the great 
evils complained of by the — 1 Hg and orators of that 
country, previous to the deſolation under which it fell, never to 
riſe again? Was not Sparta a victim to the ſame corrupting 
view? Did not “ Rome, a giant ſtatue fall, puſhed from its 
© baſe by artleſs hands,“ from the ſame enervating cauſes ? 
Can we not ſee the ſame ſpirit among ourſelves ? Can we not 
ſee that idolatry to opulence and to ſplendor, under which the 
virtues, the courage, the energies of the people are daily fink- 
ing ? And fink they muſt: forit is the mcolthry conſequence 
of our preſent ſyſtem. Luxury produces its diſeaſes of one 
deſcription; penury has its diſeafes alſo ; and while the higher 
orders of ſociety are enervated with the former, the lower or- 
ders are depreſſed and beaten down by the latter. 

Citizens, if we are wiſe, we ſhall endeavour to extricate 
ourſelves from the calamitous ſituation in which we are placed. 
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By a timely and temperate reform, we ſhall endeavour gradu- 
ally to reſtore the one claſs of people to their ſimplicity, and the 
other to their wonted comforts. This and this only can pre- 
ſerve us ! this only can unite us in the day of trial, and fave us 
from the ruin that is gathering over our heads, 


The bleſſed Efforts of the Syſtem of Colonization. 
From the ſame. 


COLONIAL aggrandiſement, inſtead of an advantage, 
is a curſe, For proof of this I will refer you to the Budget 
of the Miniſter, which has been laid before the people (I was 
going to ſay the inſulted people) during the preſent ſeſſion; 
and you will there find, among the extraordinary expences 
that are charged (and very extraordinary indeed many of them 
are) a very conſiderable — of money ſtanding to the account 
of your colonies and foreign ſettlements, for the ſupport and 
protection of which you are taxed at home. Nay, Citizens, 
Canada itſelf, at this very time, is maintained at the enormous 
annual charge of /ix or ſeven hundred thouſand pounds a year, 
to be paid by taxes levied upon your induſtry; by exciſe laws, 
by window lights, by taxes upon malt, by taxes upon bread, 
by wine licences, by hair powder licences, by little pittances 
— 6h from the tea cups of poor old women, who have no 
comfort in the world beſide. 5 

Six or ſeven hundred thouſand pounds, accumulated to the 
burthens which you muſt neceſſarily and inevitably bear !— 
For what purpoſe ? For advantages expected from this diſtant 
colony? No; not one ſhilling of advantage was ever reaped, 
ever will be reaped, or ever was expected to be reaped from 
the important colony of Canada: and the Miniſter knows he 
is paying this 700,000/. a year for no better purpoſe than 

ewing that this magnificent empire is extended to every 
quarter of the globe : that you have a flave factory in Africa, 
a vaſt territory in Aſia, a high mountain in the Straits, a bar- 
ren rock in the Mediterranean, and a wretched colony in 
America. 

Magnificent Idea How can Britons repine at the want of 
bread ; when they are bleſt with ſuch ſo/:4 advantages LI 

ere 
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there is a better piece of policy {till behind. Theſe colonies 
promote patronage, and:{trengthen the powerful hand of mi- 
niſterial influence. The miniſter and his creatures get the 
power of appointing all ſorts of officers, from the high and 
mighty Governor, who repreſents Royalty in miniature, to 
the little Conſtable, who parades the ſtreets, and who will alſo 
tell you that he, in his turn, repreſents the ſame ſublime cha- 
racter. 

Yes, Citizens, here is the real advantage. The Govern- 
ors of your Colonies muſt be dependant upon the Miniſter, 
the inferior officers muſt be dependant upon the Governors, 
and the underſtrappers upon them; and thus you ſee the 
boaſts of national grandeur and glory are nothing but ſteps to 
the back ſtaircaſe of patronage, built, it is true, at the expence 
of the people, but ſubſervient only to the purpoſes of their 

rulers; who are enabled by this ingenious invention to climb 
beyond the reach of the ſwiniſh multitude, and laugh at their 
grunting and complaints. 


| 


HISTORICAL SKETCHES. 


Motives of a King and his Miniſters, in former Times, 


for making War for the purpoſe of overturning a 
Republic. 


It may not be amiſs to remind thoſe Engliſh Readers, who 
are in the habit of reflecting upon what they read, that when 
Charles the ſecond, and his CABAL—(Clfford, Arlington, 
Buckingham, Aſſiley, Lauderdale )—were determined to over- 
throw the liberties of the people, and eſtabliſh deſpotic power 
upon their ruins, they thought it neceſſary, as a ee 
meaſure, to enter into a grand alliance with ſeveral continental 
deſpots, for the overthrow of the republic of Holland. A 
war with that then (and now once more) free republic, was 
accordingly entered upon, under a variety of frivolous and 
ridiculous pretences, almoſt as unimportant to the people of 
England as the navigation of the Scheld:) with a view, not 
only to counteract thoſe poiſonous 1 which the good 
anderftanding betwgen the Dutch and Engliſh people was 


ſup- 
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ſuppoſed to diſſeminate and encourage, but alſo to furniſh 
Charles and his miniſters with a plauſible reaſon for encreaf- 
ing the military eſtabliſhment, which they believed, when 
once properly ſet on foot, under what pretence ſoever, might 
be turned to any uſe they thought fit, and rendered the inſtru- 
ment of enſlaving thoſe very people who had already been op- 
preſſed with taxes for their ſupport. 

That I may obviate the abuſive anſwers of Treaſury ſcrib- 
blers, and prove that this repreſentation is not the mere in- 
vention of Jacobiniſm, I ſhal! preſent the reader with the fol- 
lowing extracts from Rapin. | 

« After this view of the ſtate of the Engliſh Court, it is 
eaſy to conceive, that thoſe who had moſt credit and acceſs 
to the King, could hardly intend the benefit of the king- 
dom. Every one of his moſt intimate counſellors would 
have been glad to ſee the King abſolute, that he might have at 
his command the whole riches of England to laviſh upon them. — 
« But on the other hand, the King thought himſelf obliged 
to proceed circumſpectly, the example of his father not per- 
mitting him to engage in the ſame courſe, before he had taken 
greater precautions. This was the reaſon, that for ſome years 
the Court projects were executed gradually, and with great diſ- 
ſimulation, notwithſtanding the warm temper of the Duke of 
York, and the eagerneſs of the Papiſts.“ —Rap. Hiſt. of Eng. 
vol. 3, P. 652. 

After delineating the characters of the Cabal, Rapin thus 
purſues the ſubject. © If to theſe five members of the 
Cabal, are joined, as in reaſon they ought, the King 
and the Duke of York, it will be found that all the ſeven 
were for abſolute and .arbitrary government; and that with 
regard to religion four were Papiſts, and three without any 
religion, or at leaſt they conſidered it only as an engine of 
late: - the uſual opinion of miniſters, rulers and potentates, 
in all ages and countries of the world! « Tt would be diffi- 
cult to know the tranſactions of the cabal, if Father Oleans“ 
(a Roman Catholic hiſtorian and advocate for deſpotiſm) 
« inſtrutted by King James II. had not told us that a war 
with Holland was there reſolved, in order to furniſh the King 
with a pretence to keep on foot both land and ſea forces. For 
it is manifeſt, that ſuch a deſign could be accompliſhed but by 
force at ſea, The pretence for this war was to be taken from 
the diſpute about the flag, &c.” But adds Father Orleans, 
The true reaſon tor making this war upon Holland, was 
the ſecret correſpondence between the republicans of _ 

lan 
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c land and the Dutch, who were inceſſantly exciting them to 
<« rebellion, and to ſhake off the yoke o Monarchy, being 
cc ever ready to ſupport thoſe that ſhould attack it.” This, 
continues Rapin, “ ſeems to contradift what the ſame au- 
thor advances a few lines before, namely, that the true ground 
of this war, was to furniſh the King with a 3 for raiſing an 
army. It muſt be conſidered, however, that the deſign of the 
King and the Cabal concerned two points, which went hand 
in hand, and formed properly but one deſign; namely, to in- 
troduce an arbitrary government, and to extirpate the Proteſ- 
tant religion. As it could not then be expected, that the 
Engliſh would tamely give up their religion and liberty with- 
out reſiſtance, it was natural to begin with depriving them of 
the only aſſiſtance they could hope for, by attacking the Dutch, 
and diſabling them to ſuccour England. Thoſe therefore who 
are called hy Father Orleans, the Republicans of England, were 
the perſons, who, it was ſuppoſed, would oppoſe the King's deſagns, 
as well Epiſcopalians and Preſbyterians, as the Redullicane 
properly ſo called.” Juſt as the advocates of miniſterial uſur- 
pation, 1n the preſent day, confound under the general name 
of Jacobines, every man who has the courage and virtue to 
oppoſe the ruinous meaſures and alarming encroachments of 
the prevailing faction 

To this it may not be improper to add, that the Dutch 
R c, aware of the defigns of Charles and his miniſters, 
endeavoured t9 avert the calamities of war by negociation; but 
which was rendered abortive by the intrigues and in/olence of 
the Britiſh Cabinet. They were determined upon war. 
Their _ at home were not to be carried on with- 
out it!] 


Tax on HAIR Powptr, From the LeQture on 
the Budget. 


THERE is one tax propoſed by our enlightened Pre- 
miere that gives me great 12 mean the tax upon that 
luxury a which people chooſe to furniſh the outſide of 
their upper ſtores : a faſhion which originated, we are _ 
wi 
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with two dull and miſerable mountebanks, at a public fair in 
France; and who having racked their ſtupid imaginations in 
vain to excite the laughter of their gaping auditors, at laſt 
frizzled up their hair in a phantaſtic manner, and plaiſtered it 
over with flour and greaſe. The conceit pleaſed, and Faſhion, 
ever fond of abſurdities, carried the fooleries of a brace of low 
buffoons into the court of a great monarch. There is a parti- 
cular reaſon why I approve of this tax. I think it is the moſt 
democratic thing that has been thought of for a long time; 
ſo much ſo that it almoſt leads one to think there is ſome truth 
in the aſſertion, that the meaſures of the preſent miniſter are 
in reality intended to promote that ſpirit of democracy which 
he pretends to be ſo anxious to ſuppreſs. At any rate it is 
one of thofe taxes which I think every real friend to the hap- 
pineſs and welfare of mankind will reflect a little betore he 
pays: and I will tell you why. 

Much as I am attached to that manly fimplicity which the 
worthies of the ancient world diſplayed; ſuperior as I think the 
Roman or the Grecian head, ſuperior as I think the ſimple 
habits of antiquity to the phantaſtical abſurdities of modern 
drefs, ſim — is not the only object of conſideration. What 
is this ſuperfluous ornament? What is it produged from? 
Would not that which you ſuppoſe decorates, but which I 
think moſt ridiculouſly diſguiſes you, contribute towards the 
ſupport of thoſe who find it fo difficult to procure ſubſiſtence at 
this period ? Are you not waſting, at any rate, in unneceſſary 
ornament, that which might feed the hungry and ſuſtain the 
weary. Suppoſe, for example, every individual wearing this 
ſuperfluous ornament, inſtead of wearing it, were to diſtribute 
its real value, in bread to the hungry poor, and put the ſuper- 
fluous price which he pays for the ſpoiling of this flour into 
his pocket; let me aſk if he might not find plenty of indigent 
individuals, by relieving whom he could purchaſe for himſelf 
a more noble fatisfattion than this paltry ſuperfluity can 
afford ? ; | 

Then, Citizens, there is another point of view in which it 
is to be conſidered. Every guinea paid for this tax goes to 
prolong the preſent war. The leſs productive the taxes, the 
ſooner you muſt have peace; for if the ſpeculations with re- 
ſpect to finance fail, the ſinews of the war are gone, Well 
then will you pay your guineas towards the abolition of free- 
dom in France. Do not be frightened, Citizens ! I think I 
may venture to promiſe you that the ghoſt of French Freedom 


will 
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will never haunt your pillows. You may try to do it if you 
will; but, if I have any portion of thatdivine inſpiration which 
Mr. Brothers poſſeſſes in ſuch miraculous abundance, I will 
venture to propheſy that ſo deſirable a thing as the reſtora- 
tion of the old deſpotiſm in France never will be effected, 
either by Engliſh arms or Engliſh gold. The queſtion, there- 
fore, is not whether you will abolith the freedom. of France, 
but whether you will prolong the groans and ſufferings of, 
yaur own country. If you believe that the prolongation of 
this war is only a prolongation of the calamities of Britain, 
then I think it is fair and honeſt for every man, by every 
mean that has no connection with hoſtility, no violence, no 
turbulence, to throw every impediment he can in the way of 
the proſecution of the war, which he believes to be unjuſt, 
cruel, and deſtructive. 

Well then, ſuppoſe I ſhould tell you a way by which you 
may diſpoſe of your guinea better, and be four or five guineas 
a year richer, in conſequence of this tax. The generality of 
thoſe who have their hair dreſſed pay, I believe, about five or 
{ix guineas a year for dreſſing it: I am putting the ariſtocrats 
out of the queſtion, who pay half a guinea a time. I ſay no- 
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thing to them; becauſe I know they will not pay attention to 


my ' argument, ——Wel] then, Citizens, there are at this 
time languiſhing in cells and dungeons, upon charges 
of High "Treaſon (and ſuch charges of High Treaſon!) Ci- 
tizen ka Martin; for he is till in. confinement, without 
any proviſion whatever, where he has not even an apart- 
ment allowed him, nor coals to keep him warm, but what he 


procures by that charity, which the tears of his wife may ob. 


tain from the caſual humanity of ſtrangers. There is alſo 
poor Smith. I pretend not to prejudge whether he is guilty 
or innocent. I tell you only the fact. I have my opinion, 
and always had from the firſt—but Citizens, theie is this 
man alſo lying in an unwholeſome dungeon in Newgate, where 
he is, I believe, at this time expiring of the diſeaſe he has 
there contracted, and he has a numerous family without any 
means of ſupport ;—his own ſupport is taken from him in 
conſequence of his confinement ; and the ſale of a few little 
N hal fpenny pamphlets in a little ſhop, the corner of 
0 


outh-ſtreet, is the only reſource of his wife and family... 
He has twice applied to men, too great for me to name, for 


medical aſſi ſtance in his diſeaſe ; and has procured no anſwer. 
He has ſinee been removed to an apartment leſs miſerable, 
and had medical advice.“ 

No. IV. L There 
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There is a Citizen Le Maitre, (whoſe ſpirited and ſenſible 
examination appeared, ſome months ago, in the Morning Poſt ) 
locked up in a place by ſome called the Baſtille : and as baſ- 
tille means nothing but a place of ſolitary confinement, I ſhall 
not quarrel with the name, —T here is alſo a Citizen Higgins, 
in confinement upon the ſame ſort of charge. And there are 
other patriots in confinement under charges of ſedition : 
though neither the lawyers themſelves, nor the devil, their 

reat coadjutor, could ever tell what ſedition meant. There 
ey lie languiſhing without the neceſſaries of life. 

Now ſuppoſe every patriotic individual who intended to 
pay a guinea for dreſſing his hair was to leave off that ſuper- 
fluity and pay that guinea in ſome generous ſublcription, not 
for their relief ; that would be ſomething like High Treaſon 
perhaps; but for the relief of their wives and families. You 
will then have done an act of benevolence which, I believe, 
2 hearts would reflect upon with pleaſure, and be four or 

ve guineas a year in pocket into the bargain. 


The following Speeches in the Debate upon the Powder 

Tax, contain information of ſo important a nature, that 
every individual appears to be called upon to diſſeminate 
them as widely as poſſible: Unleſs, indeed, we admit 
the doctrine of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, that the 
people ought to be kept in ignorance of their own ſitua- 
tion. 

As the Speeches are copied from that violent Miniſterial 


Paper (The Times) there can be no room to ſuſpect ex- 
aggeration in the ſtatement, 


Mr. Dent ſaid, that inſtead of exempting the army from 
the Powder Tax, he had hoped the Honourable Gentleman 
would have prohibited them the uſe of powder, or rather 


flour; for as powder was 15d. per pound and flour but 3d. 
ny would conſequently uſe flour. 


he army of Great Britain at this time was 150,000 men, 
and allowing a pound a week each man, made 22,800,000 
pounds annually. The conſumption of the beſt wheat, alſo, 
in ſtarch, from which powder is made, amounted to 17,500 
quarters; if his information was correct. A great quantit 
was conſumed in the heads of ſervants; as he believed roo 
of their powder came from the drudger boxes in their maſ- 
ter's kitchens. At this time the country was not abundant in 
wheat; the crops had failed; and the proſpect of 2 — 
ve 
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harveſt was not very cheering. From the late rains and bad 
weather, much miſchief was to be apprehended, and at the 
ſame time we could not gain any ſtores from Poland; which 
heretofore had been uſed to ſupply Wl with wheat. Add 
to this, that the French were our competitors in other 
markets, and conſequently leſſened the import into this 
country, ö 
He had alſo been informed (probably the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer knew it alſo}, that there was not ſufficient corn in 
this country to laſt beyond July, at which time 60,000 quar- 
ters were expected from Canada. The ſituation of the poor 
was at this time to be deplored; they paid nine-pence for a 
quartern loaf, which a ſhort time back coſt only ſix- pence; 
and this, perhaps, from wages of a ſhilling per day. Meat 
ny never could get at its preſent price, and even ſcarcely a 
ſuthciency of bread alone. With all theſe circumſtances 
under his eyes, he had hoped the Honourable Gentleman 
would have prohibited the uſe of flour in the dreſs of the 
army for at leaſt a year. 

r. Pitt objected to the irregularity of this converſation. 
He thought it dangerous in the extreme, and would tend to 
excite commotions, if thoſe ſtatements were to be diſſemi- 


nated. He denied any knowledge of ſuch a ſcarcity of corn 
prevailing. | 


% 


— 


The following little article, copied from the Telegraph, as 
the calculations are more particular, will place the propriety 
of wearing Hair Powder in a {till clearer point of view: 
and as the facts are unqueſtionable, it is hoped that no 
friend to the oppreſſed and indigent orders of ſociety will 
longer diſguiſe hunſelf with that ridiculous ornament. , 
« The military force of Great Britain, including foot, 

horſe, militias, fencibles, &c. in England, Scotland, Ireland, 

and elſewhere, amounts to about 250,000 men, each of whom 
is ſuppoſed to waſte upon his head a pound of flour per weck: 

250, ooolbs. a week make no leſs than 6,500 tons weight a 

year —a quantity of flour ſufficient to make three millions, fifty- 

nine thouſand, three hundred and fifty-three quartern loaves, and 
to ſupply 50,000 people with bread for twelve months, 
« This calculation proves what a good effect the total abo- 
lition of the uſe of Hair Powder might have upon the price 
of bread; but when you add to the above a calculation of the 


flour which will be uſed by * privileged under the new 
| 2 tax, 
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tax, whoſe numbers cannot be fewer than 500,000, it will 
then be found, that there are 750, ooolbs. of flour uſed per 
week for the hair, which would make in a year 10, 500 tons, 
or nine millions, four hundred and eighteen 8 and fifty- 
nine quartern loaves ; a quantity of bread ſufficient for the 
uſe of one hundred and fifty thouſand men, women, and chil- 


dren. 
« From the above ſtatement we are authoriſed to ſay, that 


it would be more for the honour of our legiſlature, and the 
benefit of the nation, to prohibit the uſe of flour, or powder 
for the hair, altogether, than to "ay a partial tax upon thoſe 
who uſe it, for the purpoſe of prolonging a war which has 
been too long continued, and the effects of which the people 
of this country ſo ſeverely feel.“ 

Who after reading theſe facts, can do otherwiſe than admire 
that honeſt and reſpectable member of the Houſe of Com- 
mons, John Martin, who with every grain of powder combed 
out of his head, ſtood up, and after vindicating the dignified 
ſimplicity of the luman form, in oppoſition to the ridiculous 
foppery of faſhion, declared, that“ though as a meaſure in- 
& tended to ſupport the war he reprobated the tax; yet as a 
« means cf preventing the unneceſſary conſumption of flour, 
tc at a time of ſuch alarming ſcarcity, it had his hearty con- 


“ currence and ſupport.” 


— — 


There is another circumſtance relative to this intereſting 
ſubject, which deſerves ſome enquiry. It is reported, upon 
pretty good authority, that an American merchant waited 
upon a certain great Oeconomiſi and Calculator, and informed 
him that he could ſupply him with a large quantity of corn 
at a given price. But he was anſwered with great hauteur, 
that no corn was wanted in the country; that rumours of 
ſcarcity had been artfully ſpread abroad for the purpoſe of 
enabling merchants to be extravagant in their demands ; but 
that the country was in reality very well ſupplied. 

This, however, was nothing more than one of thoſe com- 
mercial tricks, very common between traders, when the 
wiſh to beat one another down in their prices, and whic 
the Calculator had learned from having been for the laſt 
twelve or thirieen years chief managing clerk in a very great 


counting-houſe ; ſcr ſhortly after he ſent a meſſage to the 
i merchant, 
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merchant, that he ſhould be glad to have the corn on the terms 
propoſed. But ; 


« If you will not when you may, 
« When you would you mult have nay.” 


The corn was already diſpoſed of to the agent of a foreign | 


country; and in all probability may ultimately find its way 
into the ports of France. 

No perſon ſarely will blame an agent for making as good 
a bargain as he can for his employers ; but while millions 
upon millions are laviſhing away—while ſo large a portion 
of the public revenue is ſwallowed up by placemen and pen- 
ſfioners—and when the wicked and ridiculotze project of ſtarv- 
ing the people of France, has brought our own nation to the 
very brink of famine, ought the ſubſiſtence of millions of people 
to be thus coquetted with, that a ſelf-opiniated arithmetician 
Van official adept in the rule of three—may have a chance 
of boaſting that he can outwit the Jews of *Change Alley 
at a bargain! . 


Narrative of the Proceedings of the Meſſenger, &c. on 
the Seizure of F. Thelwall's papers; with his 
EXAMINATION before the PRIVY COUN- 
CIL; Treatment at the Meſſengers, &c. 


EARLY in the morning of Monday the 12th of May laſt 
Citizen Hardy was apprehended and his papers ſeized by 
warrant from the principal Secretary of State for the Home 
Department. It. is unneceffary to dwell upon the eircum- 
ſtanees of- his arreſt, they having been already publiſhed and 
diſſeminated— At the ſame time Daniel Adams, Secretary of 


the Conſtitutional Society, was alſo taken into cuſtody, toge- 


ther with his papers, upon the ſame authority. 
Theſe circumſtances, of which I was informed three or four 


hours after they had taken place, did not very much ſurpriſe 


me; as | had received very poſitive information on the Frida 

preceeding that eight warrants for High Treaſon were m 

out, and that the names of Hardy, Richter, Lovett, and my- 

ſelf, were among thoſe againſt whom they were direCted. 

After ſuch a confirmation of the truth of my intelligence, it 

was not eaſy to doubt of its correctneſs; and I was TY 
V 


- 4 
n 
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| 
| 


my family, at home, and went in the evening to the play: 
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adviſed to deſtroy my papers at leaſt, if not to conceal! my- 
ſelf. I had, however, ſome little knowledge of the Law of 
Treaſon; and I was clear in my mind upon two points,— 
Firſt, That I had never been engaged in any tranſathon that 
came within the pale of that offence; and Secondly, That 
prerogative, in England, was admitted not to extend 
to the ſeizure of papers upon any charge of a leſs ſerious na- 
ture. I took, therefore, the proper means for ſummoning 
an extraordinary meeting of the delegates of the London Cor- 
reſponding Society for the enſuing 2 and then, with. 
out troubling my head about my papers, ſpent the day, with 


On the day following I ſpent the morning as uſual in ſtudy, 
dined with a party of friends, with whom I was previouſly en- 
gaged ; and returned home time enough to meet the Com: 
mittee, at which the attendance was unuſually thronged. To 
this meeting I read, and expounded, to the beſt of my ability, 
the Law of Treaſon, as laid down in Blackſtone's Commen- 
taries ; and compared this with the conduct and caſe ſo far 
as we could be acquainted with it) of Citizen Hardy. After 
which ſome reſolutions were moved by me, and after ſome lit. 
tle debate between Richter, Baxter, and myſelf, were unani- 


mouſly adopted. — Theſe Reſolutions were in ſubſtance as 


follows: 

Iſt. That it appears to this Committee, that no perſon can 
be legally apprehended and his papers ſeized, in this couitry, 
but upon a SPECIFIC charge of 1 High Treaſon. 

2d. That as far as this Committee is acquainted with the 
conduct and deportment of Citizen Hardy, there does not 
appear the ſlighteſt foundation for charging him with that 
Crime. | | 

3d. That as far as the conduct of Citizen Hardy ſhal} be 
found to be, as this Committee believes it entirely to have been, 
legal and conſtitutional, we will ſupport him to the utmoſt 
of our ability. 

4th. That this Committee proceed in the moſt ſolemn man- 
ner to ſuch of the diviſions of the London Correſponding So- 
Ciety as are now fitting to communicate to them the preceed- 
ing reſolutions, and conjure them not to be diſcouraged or 
alarmed by the violent proceedings of government, but to 
purſue, with unabated ardour, the object of their inſtitu- 
tion. | 

In purſuance of this laſt reſolution we roſe in a body, at a 
little after eleven o'clock, to viſit ſuch of the diviſions as . 
then 
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then ſitting expecting the reſult of our deliberations. The 
members of the Committee, &c. went out before me; while 
I looked into the parlour to inform my family where I was 


going. I was then following to Join my comrades ; but be- 


fore I got out of the buildings, I was met near the door by 


Walſhyan itinerant ſpy, and five or ſix other perſons, ſeveral ; 


of whom were wrapped-up-in great coats, &c. 
Wa. Mr. Thelwall, I believe, [offering his hand.] 
Th. The ſame. 


Upon which the reſt (among whom were Tims and Selam 


the Meſſengers, King, Secretary to Dundat, and Carpmeal, 
one of the Bow Street Runners) eame up. ; 

Tims. Then, Sir, you are my priſoner [Tapping me on the 
ſhoulder. } | 

Th. Very well, Sir, You will permit me, I ſuppoſe, to ga 
home and tell my wife and family where I am going: and at 
- tae ſame time let me fee your Warrant. 

Tums. O yes; you may go home, Sir. 

We accordingly turned back, Harry Eaton let us in, and 
Burks, one of the Members of the Committee, and now Se- 
cretary to the Society, entered with us; aad was a very dili- 
gent obſerver of all that paſſed, It was, however, with ſome 
difficulty that I could get permiſſion to enter the parlour, where 
Mrs. J. my mother, and a friend, were fitting. Having got 


in, I again demanded ſight of the Warrant, which, after much 


ſhuffling and delay, was brought by Schaw. Tims put it into 
my hand; and I read it aloud, obſerving, that I never had the 
pleaſure of ſeeing one of thoſe pretty things before. It pur- 
ported to authorize the Meſlengers, taking with them a Con- 


ſtable,. &c. to apprehend Mr. Thelwall, of Beaufort 


Buildings, for treaſonable practices, &c. 

Th. Mr. blank 'F helwall !—How do I know this is meant 
for me. There is another Mr. Thelwall. The warrant ought 
to ſpecify the name. $553 

[ { might alſo have objected to the competency of the charge; the 
law being explicit that the ſpecific Treaſon muſt be charged iu 


' the warrant. 


Tims. You are Mr. Thelwall of Beaufort Buildings, 1 


ſuppoſe.— There is no other Mr. Thelwall of Beaufort 


Buildings, is there? — Now, Sir, give me your Keys; for I 
muſt have all your papers: | 

T. I have no keys—|[ which was true.] 

Tims, Then, Sir, I muſt break open your drawers, 

T. You mult execute your warrant. But take care you 


do 
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do not exceed it; nor do any wanton injury to my furniture 
I tell you truly I have no keys -I make uſe of none. 

They then rummaged all my pockets Tims took my pock- 
et-book; and Carpmeal took my penknife. About the indig- 
nity of this perſonal fearch J remonſtrated; but in vain. 
Upon my perſon nothing was found but a few memorandums 
of a private nature, which Tims put in his pocket He then 
began to rummage the drawers in the parlour, where he 
found two or three printed lectures, ſome lecture tickets, and 
fome impreſſions of the portrait of Margarot, which he put 
into his pocket. They were then, (ſome of them) going to 
other parts of the bonds. | 

T. Wherever you go, I inſiſt that I may go with you, to 
fee what you take; and that you do not exceed your War- 
rant. * ä | 

With this they at firſt made a ſhqw of compliance, taking 
me all over the front houſe; where nothing was found; there 
being, in reality, nothing to find. As they went up to the 
back houſe there was a great knocking ; they refuſing to per- 
mit the door to be opened, We ſuppoſed, as was the caſe, 
that it was the wife of the friend who happened to be in the 
houſe with my family; and I deſired that ſhe might be in- 
formed from the window the reaſon hy ſhe could not be let 
in. Tims, upon this, immediately inſiſted that a coach ſhould 
be called, and that I ſhould be carried away.—A coach was 
called accordingly, and Tims, Carpmeal and Walſh took me 
off: Tims having firſt informed my wife that ſhe and the 
child might come and ſee me, but not a ſoul beſides. 

"1 Eaton, Shall I let Citizen Bonney know where you 
are 

T, Certainly. | | 

The word Citizen put the Meſſenger in a rage; and I was 
hurried into the coach. The window was down, and Baxter 
and two or three more came up to the fide of the coach. 
p Baxter, God bleſs you, my dear fellow. [ putting up his 

and. | 

17. And you, m | fellow. [/haking hands. ] Do not 
be intimidated, for J aſſure you I am not. 

Baxter. Where are you going ? 

1. To Tims, the Meſſenger's in Crown-ſtreet, Weſt- 
minſter. | 

By this time the meſſenger, &c. had got into the coach; 
and with great ill humour and alarm, pulled up the win- 


dows, and ordered the coachman to drive off. I'ims b 
| : about 
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about political occurrences ; and I requeſted him to drop the 


ſubject; ſaying, that ſituated as we were, it was improper ; 
that we might find plenty of topics to amuſe ourſelves 
with; and ſpend our time pleaſantly together; but politics I 
muſt beg leave to decline? To the propriety of this he readily 


aſſented.—I forget whether this was in the coach, or at the 


Secretary of State's office. 7 Ke 

| Five or fax people (politively not more) running after the 
coach, the meſſenger pretended to be afraid to go home; fo 
they took me to the Secretary of State's office, in Downing- 
ſtreet, where I was detained a couple of hours at leaſt, and 
given to underſtand that I ſhould ſtay all night. During this 
time, a tall thiniſh man, alittle pock-fretten, I think, and ra- 
ther fallow in his complexion, who was treated by all preſent 
with great ſubmiſſion, and who I ſince underſtand to have 
been a very great man in the diplomatic world, came into 
the back office where I was. 

Lord What he is here, is he? 

Tims. This is Mr. Thelwall, Sir, I was obliged to bring 
him here, for there were ſo many people running after hin 
that I did not dare to carry him to my own houſe. _ 

Lord ——, Aye, aye, this is a proper place for men who 
have a parcel of people at their heels. | 

T. rages. round and looking up at him, without uncovering ]. 
row: ir, what is your name may I aſk ? 

ld — 8 is a matter of no conſequence. 

T. Certainly! Only I wiſh to know who I am indebted to 
for this very obliging remark. 

Lord J only mean to ſay, that men who have « 
heap of people running after them are beſt in a place of ſecu- 
rity. 

T It is a crime, then, to be popular. X 
His Lordſhip ſtalked away: and I turned on my heel, re- 


— m"— 


Þeating 


«© The man reſolved firmly juſt 

«& Adheres unſhaken to his truſt, 

„ Tho? ſtorms and tempeſts round him roll, 

« Unmoy'd will ſtand his dauntleſs ſoul, 

« Nor would the wreck his mind appall, 

« Should the whole world to ſwift deſtruction fall.” 


One of the Attendauts. Aye, aye, that may be ſaid ina 
great many different caſes. 


T. True: and happy is he who can apply it juſtly; 


Pray who was that gentleman ? 
NIV... | 


Tims. 
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Tims: We cannot anſwer that queſtion. That is a perſon 
of very great confequence. | 
T. So I perceive. a 

It was now between twelve and one o'clock. I had made 
no ſupper, and began to be very hungry. 

7. Pray am I to be kept here all night without any ſup- 
per 7—If I had the Secretary of State in my cuſtody, I would 
give him ſomething to eat, at leaſt. | 

A ies were made for the delay; ard, after waitin 
about an hour longer, a proper guard having been . 
to allay the fears of the Ln all (who ſeemed very uneaſy 
at having ſuch a wild beaft as a Jacobine to take care of ) I 
was, at laſt conducted down ſtone ſtaircaſes, and along endleſs 
paſſages into Crown-ſtreet, and immediately to the place of 
my temporary deſtination. 

Some of the perſons preſent ſeem to have been very expe- 
ditious in giving an imperfett account of the converſatidn 
with the “ perſon of very great conſequence ”* for the next 
day it was reported in one of the papers, that, being taken 
before the Secretary of State, I treated him en Cavalier, and 
kept my hat on, as denying his authority. 


Sect. II. Narrative of the Procedings of the Meſſen- 
ger and his Attendants, relative to the Seizure of 
Papers, &c. | 


Tims, having thus, in ſpite of my remonſtrance, taken me 
away before my papers were ſeized, the houſe was left to the 
dominion of Schau, the other meſſenger, King, private ſecre- 
tary to Dundas, and ſome Bow. ſtreet Runners, their coad- 
jutors. Here they remained till four or five o'clock the next 
morning. Nor was ever a more indiſcriminate pillage com- 
mitted under colour of /egal authority (if legal it could be 
called) than that to which my houſe was ſubjected. 

They did not, indeed, abſolutely take the furniture of my 
rooms: my cumbrous, old-faſhioned lumber-which ſatisfies 
the wiſhes, becauſe it adminiſters to the neceſſary accommodation 
of a Democrat, would hardly have rewarded them for the 
trouble of procuring waggons to carry it away: but eyery 
manuſcript was ſeized, upon whatever ſubjet—Poems, No- 
vels, Dramas, Literary and Philoſophical Differtations, all 
the unpubliſhed labours of ten years application—Succeſsful 
or abortive it matters not—they were the fruits—The creati- 
ons of my own induſtry, and therefore were more ab- 
ſolutely 


* 


lications appear a wanton ſtretch of authority, what ſhall we 


and that they — 1 preſerve them entire for their nem pro- 


on the very day of my arreſt, bought ſome new plates and 
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| 
ſolutely my preperty than the eſtate of the landed gentleman 
or the ſtock in irade 0 * manufacturer. by gas they are 
worth /zx-pence, or fx thouſand pounds is of no importance. 
If —7 undes is 4 oo by the mandates of a 
Secretary of State, what intellect will be aftive ? what pro- 
pay can be ſecure ? in difficultto conceive how the mem- 
ers of any government can have the aſſurance to talk about 
the protection of property, and yet refuſe to reſtore the 
plunder thus E ſeized by their own officers, and 
under the colour of their authority. | 
But they did not ſtop at manuſcripts. Some hundred co- 
pies of my publications were alſo ſeized—ſome of which 
were on ſubjects the moſt diſtant from politics: and from no 
one of which did they think fit to quote a ſingle paſſage in 
crimination of me. And thus, at a time when my family 
could receive no ſupport whatever from my exertions, were 
they deprived of the only reſource that could any way ſupply 
the deficiency the ſale of my former labours. 
But if the indiſcriminate plunder of manuſcripts and pub» 


ſay to their ſeizing upon a conſiderable part of my library. 
As even the catalogue of my books has been ſtolen by theſe 
executioners of the mandates of the Privy Council, it is im- 
ble for me to ſtate the whole of my loſs: but the 
Wo of conſiderable value which I have thus loſt, are CGzad- 
win's Political Juſtice, and Darwin's elegant Poem the Bo- 
tanic Garden. Two books, to replace which alone, the rea- 


der will recollect, will coſt me near four pounds. 0 © 


To this catalogue of robberies I muſt add a very large cl- 
leftian of Copper-plates——conliſting of three volumes of hook 
prints—portraits, hiſtorical pictures, and wages py together 
with ſeveral looſe prints of different value, a fine proof 
impreſſion of Sharpe's folio portrait of Thomas Paine. 

Theſe effects were taken away in three or four coaches; 


preetars, they made free alſo with a trunk, and ſeveral green 
cloths that covered my tables, ta pack them up in, 


but ſome portraits of Margarot, which were in my front par- 
lour, I had reaſon to know where the others were; for I had, 


added them to the collection. The print of Thomas Paine 

was between the leaves of Johnſon's folio Dictionary; where 

alſo Mr. Schau, or his coed wer mult have found ay | 
2 
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ſent, unfiniſhed letter to Allum of America, which Tims, 


who was not preſent when it was found, ſwore upon my trial 
that /e found in the pocket of Richter. 


SECT. III. EXAMI NATION before the PRIVY 
CouNciL, &c. 


The next day I was brought before the Pivy Council; and 
while I was waiting in the anti-chamber, I ſaw Tims take 
a parcel of looſe papers out of his pocket, from which he ſe- 
lected my pocket book, and a few other articles, with which 
he went into one of the adjoining offices, and ſhortly returned 
with them tied up with a piece of tape or ftring, I forget 
which; and with a pen in his mouth.—In the courſe of this 
narrative I ſhall relate ſome other circumſtances of the care- 
ful and orderly condutt of this being, upon whoſe oath it was 
thought fit that the lives of Britons ſhould depend. 

When I firſt went into the Privy Council it appears, that 
my conductor had not been cautious enough in waiting for his 
cue. The actors, indeed, were all aſſembled, but the machinery 
was not ready ; and, after much buſtle and confuſion, I was 
ordered to withdraw awhile, In about a quarter of an hour 
I was called in again, and beheld the whole Dramatis Perſo- 
nz intrenched chin deep in Lectures and manuſcripts, ſome 
m_ and ſome not; all ſcattered about in the utmoſt confu- 

ion. ae, eee 

The Chancellor was ſitting at the far end of the room, 
Dundas near the door; and Pitt was ſtanding at the far fide 
of the table, behind the perſons who were ſeated there. 

As there was more ſtage effect than dialogue in this ſcene, 
I ſhall endeavour to preſerve the ſpirit of it, by marking in 
- Italics the paſſions and geſticulations of the actors. 


1 


Attorney General. [Piano]. Mr. Thelwall, what is your 


Chriſtian name? 

T. [ Somewhat-ſullenly]. John. 

Att. Gen. [ Piano ſtill]. How do you ſpell your name? 
with two I's at the end or with one? 

T. With two—But it does not ſignify—— 
Att. Gen. ¶ Interrupting] With two, do you ſay ? 

T. With two—But it does not ſignify. [ Careleſsly, but 
rather ſullen, or ſo]. You need not give yourſelf any trouble. 
I do not mean to anſwer any queſtions. h 

Pitt, What dyes he ſay? ¶ Darting round, very fiercely, 


from the other ſide of the room, and ſeating himſelf by the fide of 
the Chancellor ]. | | 
4 Pitt 
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Lord: Chancellor. ¶ With filver ſoftneſs, almoſt melting to 
a whiſper]. He does not mean to anſwer any queſtions, 

Pitt. What is it? What is it ?—What? | fercely}. 

Att. Gen. He ſays he does not mean to anſwer any queſ- 
tions. 


Pitt. [ After a pauſe, abruptly]. He had better conſider of 
it, He had better take time and conſider of it. Give him 
a little time. 


Att. Gen. [| Mildly]. Mr. Thelwall, you had better con- 
ſider. 
T. 1 have conſidered, and I ſhall anſwer no queſtions. 
Lou need not give yourſelves any trouble. I ſhall not an- 
ſwer. i | 
Att. Gen. | With great aſſumed politeneſs and humility]. It 
is no trouble, Mr. Thelwall; it is my duty to aſk you. You 
live in Beaufort Buildings, I think ? 


I made no anſwer, but kept my eye upon the CHANCELLOR 
and PITT. | 


Lord Chancellor ¶ in a half whiſper in the ear of Pitt], He 

won anſwer. |, with ip, 

itt. [ After a pauſe, with a mixture 2 nce and em- 

of barra 0) . He — know what's * im. Better let 
ö * him fee what's againſt him. Here, (reaching acroſs the lable 


here let him ſee this paper. Shew him this paper. [Vide i 
Second Rep. Sec. Com. H. of Commons. Debrett's edit. p. 24 
| and 2.5. ]—Now, Mr. Thelwall, do you know you are appre- 


found upon you ? 


| 1 made no anſwer. It was a paper rejected by myſelf and all 
the Committee to whom it was referred; but 1 45 not chuſe to 


fix it upon the perſon it originated with. 
Att. Gen. 55 you know any thing of that paper, Mr. 


I was not of the ſame opinion, and, therefore, made no an- 


2 | f 
Att. Gen. Mr. Thelwall, can you tell how you came by 
that paper ? | | 


T. 


hended for treaſonable practices, and that this paper was 


'Thelwall ? 
Jade no anſwer. | | 
Pitt. [Ven . Read it to him. Let it be read. 
It was read accordingly; Pitt keeping his eye upon me, with 
| great furceneſs < deportment. | 
' Now, Mr. Thelwall, it behoves you to account how that 
paper came to be in your poſſeſſion. 
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T. I am bold in the conſciouſneſs of innocence ; but I N 
ſhall anſwer no queſtions. 14 
Pitt, What's that? — What's that? (to the Chancellor. 

Chancellor \ half whiſpering in Pitt's ear]. He ſays he is 
bold in the conſciouſneſs of innocence; but he will anſwer no 
queſtions. 

Pitt ¶ fidgetting about upon his ſeat. His lip quivering, and 
his whole countenance convulſed with rage]. A ſtrange reaſon 
that, for anſwering no queſtions, Mr. Thelwall.—A ftrange 
reaſon, being bold in conſcious innocence.—A ſtrange reaſon 
for not anſwering. | 

Th. If I anſwer this, you will expect me to anſwer other 
queſtions; and it is no part of the law or conſtitution of this 
country to anſwer interrogatories to a Privy Council. 

Lord Chancellor ¶ very gravely]. You do not come here to 
anſwer to the laws and conſtitution of your country, Mr. 
Thelwall. 

[ 1 ought to have aſked what a Briton ſhould anſwer to but the 
laws and Conſtitution of his country; but the fact is I was a little 

fulky, and did not think of it.] 
Pitt What was that ?—What was that? 
Lord Chancellor [ with his uſual ſoftneſs]. He ſays it is no 
part of the law or conſtitution of this country to anſwer in- | 
terrogatories.—l tell him he does not come here to anſwer to 
the laws and conſtitution of his country. 
Att. Gen. Were you at Chalk Farm, Mr. Thelwall ? 
« * him no reply, but ſhook my head, and laid my finger on 4 
my lips. 3 
At. Gen. Were you at the meeting at Chalk Farm? 
I made no anſwer. The queſtion was put to me again, and 
I turned round, and began to contemplate a drawing in water- 
colours, of a ſhip, that hangs over the fire place. 
Att. Gen. He won't anſwer. 
Lord Chancellor [as uſual, in Pitt's ear]. No: its of no 
4 uſe: he won't anſwer. ETON, | 

Pitt. Don't aſk him any more queſtions then: Don't 
aſk him any more. Its only putting him on his guard. Mr. 
Thelwal] you may withdraw. Exit T. cetera deſunt. 


— — 


The ſcene was now ſhifted again to the Lobby What 
paſſed, therefore, among the great actors behind the curtain, 
1 cannot exactly ſay. A great deal, however, appeared to be 
tranſacting around me, in dumb ſhew ; and among the reſt 1 

\ obſerved, that King, the fectetiry of Dundas, took my ** 
ims 


— 
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"Tims aſide, and appeared to give him ſome inſtructions with 


reat emphaſis of geſticulation. From the deportment of the 
Privy Council towards me, in which dertainly, I had obſerved 
very little; that, according to my judgment, was conſiſtent 
either with good manners or humanity; and from the man- 
ner in which I had treated their gueltions, which certainly was 
not very likely to conciliate them, it immediately occurred to 
me, that the dirty, vexatious ſpirit of revenge, by which little 
minds in great 2 are generally directed, had prompted 
them to order that my wife and infant ſhould be itted 
to viſit me no more. This ſuſpicion was ſhortly confirmed. 
Mrs. T. brought my little babe to ſee me the next day; 
but was turned from the door with the heart-rending intelli- 
gence that neither of them could be permitted to enter. 

The ſame day (14th May) Henry Eaton (who had lived 
with me ever 3 I had been in Beaufort Buildings) was 
taken before the Privy Council; and examined. The ſpirit 
and ſhrewdneſs of this boy were highly creditable both to his 
heart and underſtanding; and I ſhould be wanting in juſtice 
if I omitted this opportunity of acknowledging the fidelity of 
a youth whoſe unrewarded ſervices, during the whole time he 
lived with me, had no other ſtimulus than zeal and difintereſt- 
ed attachment. On the preſent occaſion, ſhis zeal and at- 
tachment, affiſted by a courage and preſence of mind uncom- 
mon at his years, were particularly uſeful : for, in ſpite of phi- 


loſophy, the huſband and the father {till cling to my heart; - 


and to be debarred entirely the converſation of one with whom 
affection (not the laws) was the bond of union, and to be for- 
bidden the ſight of the little innocent which, almoſt from its 
birth, had been regularly the firſt object to which I turned my 
waking eyes, was far more painful than all the rigour of a 
jealous impriſonment. _ ' 

An accdunt of this boy's examination, as far as his memory 
could retain it, was printed the next, or ſycceeding day, in 
the Morning Poſt : a which, from the firſt of our pre- 
ſecution to the laſt, had the ſpirit and virtue\to vindicate our 
cauſe in the moſt direct manner. 

The reader may perhaps be pleaſed to ſee this ſpecimen of 


youthful firmneſs, preſerved form that immediate vblivion which 


is the fate of newſpaper compoſitions : it is, therefore, here 
inſerted, | F 
Some difficulty having interfered as to the procuring the Paper in 


which the Examination is contained, it is unavoidably deferred 
till the next Number. | 
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Political Maxims, Sc. — From Mercier's Fragments 
of Politics and Hiſtory. 


Deſtructive vices.— The internal vices which prey on a 
great ſtate are the waſteful expenditure of the public money, 
immoderate gifts and gratuities, and a non-obſeryance of the 
laws [on the part of the governors. | If the military body ex- 
hauſts the treaſury, if the nobility are prodigal in their claims, 
if the great have the addreſs do obtain à peculiar juſlice for 
themſelves, then to theſe miſchiefs become ſo many curable 
wounds, which impair the ſtrength of a fine kingdom, and de- 
ſtroy the admirable efforts of brilliant enthuſiaſm and heroical 
valour. 

Augnſtus maintained forty legions for twelve millions of 
livres (half a million ſterling) a year: his ſecret has been loſt. 
The worſt kings are thoſe who have diſſipated the moſt, be- 
cauſe they have held in their hands the public money, Vol. 2. 
Page 44. | 

Reform.—lt is eaſy to perceive whether the government 
tends to deſþotiſm, by appreciating the repugnance of the ſo- 
vereign or his miniſters to a reform of the civil laws : it is 
impoſſible that theſe laws when improved, ſhould not favour 
that natural right the very name of which terrifies adminiſtra- 
tors of a deſpotic ſtate. Page 10. 

Stretches of Authority, —An ill guided authority undertakes 
more than it can execute. This is the rock on which go- 
vernments ſplit, when, not knowing themſelves, or rather 
wilfully miſunderſtanding their boundaries, they aim at the 
DN of the latter by a natural but dangerous propenſity. 

age 56. | 

Palriotiſin.— The love of the country, recommended as a 
moral virtue is a chimerical command, provided the citizen is 
not attached to that country by the ſecurity, eaſe, and proſ- 
kent: he finds in it. It is a romantic ſentiment when it 

inges ſolely on the tranſitory glory of a monarch. The love 
of the country and that of the laws of the country are two 
diſtinct objects. [ Ihe author might have added, and the love 
of principle is different from both. The fact that principles, 
not ſhots of earth ought to be the objects of our attachment; The 
A= and virtue of the people, not the dead letter of the law ! | 
he love of the country may be injurious to the love of hu- 
manity, in the ſame way that ſelf- love may be detrimental to 
generolity. Page 60, 
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Saturday, 11th April, 1795. 


The Britiſh Cabinet the firſt Authors and Supporters 
of the preſent War. From the ſecond Lecture on 


War. 


CITIZENS, The magnitude of the ſubject upon which 
I have been treating the two previous evenings, and which 
I am to conſider in a more home-felt point of view on the 
preſent evening, is ſuch, that I am well aware it would 
call for all the powers and faculties, of the moſt intel- 
ligent mind to do it juſtice. It will, however, ſometimes 
happen, that when we wiſh to exert ourſelves moſt, thoſe acci- 
dents to which all human life is liable, will render us leſs able 
to make uſe of thoſe exertions ; and I ſhould not be at all 
ſurpriſed, if many have been diſappointed in the manner in 
which the ſubject has been treat The fact is, that domeſ- 
tic calamity weighs down the ſpirits of your lefturer. Du- 
ring that long confinement which I have endured, an aged and 
feeble parent, racked with all the anxieties and anguiſh which 
a fond mother muſt inevitably feel under ſuch circumſtances, ' 
received a conſiderable degree of injury in her health, from 
which ſhe has not yet recovered; and I have been, and ftill 
am, in conſiderable danger of lofing that great comfort of 
my life. | 

"This is one additional inſtance of the omnipotency of that 
ſyſtem or conſpiracy, of oppreſſion, ſpies, perjury, and in- 
quiſitorial perſecution, under which this devoted gountry 

roans. 
a However, ſtanding in this ſituation, I know how far it is 
my duty, and ſhall endeavour, as much as I can, to riſe ſupe- 
rior to individual feelings; and devote myſelf to to the cauſe 
of the public, in whoſe behalf I here ſtand up an humble ad- 
vocate; I ſhall, therefore, without further apology, reſume 
the ſubje of my lecture. 2 

The particular object of the lecture this evening, is to in- 
veſtigate the pretexts for entering into the preſent war, and the 
pretences for refuſing to negociate a treaty of peace. 
No. V. N I ſhall, 
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I ſhall, in the firſt place, Citizens, endeavour to ſhew you, 
that it is peculiarly the duty of England to reſtore to Europe 
that peace and tranquillity of which it is at preſent ſo univer- 
ſally deprived, becauſe, in reality, it was England, or rather 
the Miniſtry of England, that plunged Europe into the pre- 
ſent war. I ſhall endeavour to ſhew you this from a variety 
of facts and arguments, which, if they have the ſame influence 
upon your minds that they have upon mine, will undoubtedly 
produce a complete conviction, However, I ought fre- 
quently to repeat, that you are not to ſuppoſe yourſelves con- 
vinced, becauſe the perſon you liſten to ſhews his own con- 
viction. Conſider, (5c you, all that comes from this place, 
and from any other place whatever, as the materials only upon 
which your own underſtandings are to work; and upon 
which your own judgments are to be formed. For that coun- 
try is very far removed from the capability of liberty or vir- 
tue, which is in the habit of taking any thing for granted on 
account of the individual from whom it comes. 

Citizens, There are particular circumſtances that induce 
me to ſuſpect, that even at the treaty of Pilnitz, the Cabinet 
of this country was by no means inactive. It is not uncom- 
mon, I believe, when Conventions of Sovereigns, or repre- 
ſentatives of Sovereigns, aſſemble to hold, and preſerve in 
Juft equipoiſe, the myſterious balance of power in Europe, that 
individuals who appear not at all concerned, ſhould be the 
prime actors, ſtanding behind the curtain, and dictating to the 
diplomatic puppets who aſſemble, under other pretences, to do 
their work of darkneſs. And if it ſhould be found, that, after 
the treaty of Pilnitz, the language of the powers who form- 
ed that fatal alliance—an alliance they were aſhamed of, which 
they had neither the aſſurance nor the honeſty, to explain! If 
the language, I ſay, of thoſe very powers, when engaged in war 
with France, ſhould be found to correſpond with this ſuſpi- 
cion, and there ſhould be other corroborating circumſtances 
to ſupport theſe appearances, you will have ſome foundation, 
at leaſt, to conceive with me, that ſome of the perſons who 
compoſe the cabniet of this country were not entirely ignorant of 
thoſe infamous proceedings: I allude in particular to a decla- 
ration, or memorial, which very ſhortly after the commence- 
ment of the war was publiſhed by the 1 of Germany, 
and in which he declares, in the moſt peremptory terms, that 
all the crowned heads of Europe, all the principal Courts had 
determined and agreed to reſtore that ſyſtem of regularity 
which Jacobiniſm had overthrown in France, N : 

OW, 
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- Now, Citizens, you may perhaps remember, that in conſe- 
quence of this declaration, very ſevere animadverſions were 
made by very refpectable individuals in this country: that ap- 
peal after appeal was made to the Miniſter, and even in the 
Houſe of Commons very ſtrong and preſſing queſtions were 
put to the adminiſtration, relative to the truth or falſhood of 
this aſſertion, as far as it affected Britain. And if it ſhall be 
found, after all, that the Miniſter, being preſſed in the moſt 
direct manner, did not think fit to deny the charge, that will 
be an additional reaſon to ſuppoſe there was ſome intercourſe 
between great perſons in this country and other great perfons, 
who were the oſtenſible actors in tnoſe infernal rites :—that 
though the hags of Auſtria and Pruſſia, and other continental 
deſpots, alone were ſeen dancing round the cauldron, in which 
the miſeries of Europe were brewed; yet the prompting 


Hecate 


« The real miſtreſs of their charms 
« The cloſe contriver of all harms.” 


was to be found hurling her infernal ſpells and incantations 
through the air, from a little, diſtant, ſolitary iſland, and en- 


joying, in ſuppoſed ſecurity, the ſtorm her arts were brewing. - 


Here it was that the directing dæmon, enveloped in fogs and 
darkneſs, fat brooding over the incipient miſchief, and enjoying, 
in ſuppoſed ſecurity, the approaching convulſion. 

Citizens, if we conſider what has been the conduct of the 
Britiſh cabinet, ever ſince the maſk was thrown off, and the 
hoſtile intentions of that Cabinet publicly declared, we ſhall 
be ſtill further confirmed in the ſuſpicion I have ſuggeſted, — 
If we ſhould find, that not only all the powers of Europe 
have ſhewn to the world that they conſidered England the prin ; 
Cipal mover of the war; and if, alſo, it ſhould be found, that the 
conduct of the Britith Cabinet has * and confirmed 
this opinion, —has done that which muſt have been its con- 
duct if this were truly and really the caſe, no rational doubt 
can remain whether tne ſtatement be true or not. 

Now, Citizens, let us examine what are the intereſts, and 
what has been the conduct of the reſpective powers, ſome of 
whom are nominally, and ſome of whom have been actually en- 

ged in this royal federation againſt the liberties of France. 
— us, for example, conſider what intereſt Ruſſia could have 
to enter into any alliance relative to the opinions, proceedings, 
and conduct of the French nation. Every Citizen at all ac- 
quainted with geography, knows, that Ruſſia is ſo conſiderably 

N 2 remote 


— —— 
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remote from France, that in this reſpect there was no very im- 
mediate danger of the eruption of French principles into the 
empire of Ruſſia, We know alſo that ſuch is the miſerable ſtate 
of ignorance and barbarity in which the inhabitants of Ruſſia are 
plunged, that thoſe hordes of martial ſavages are totally in 
capable of comprehending any thing that can be called prin- 
Ciples in any nation or ſet of men whatever. It cannot be 
forgotten, that apprehenſive of fome ſtruggles between the 
great Boyars, or Nobles, and the regular government of Ruſſia, 
an attempt was made by the Empreſs to emancipate the pea- 
ſantry from that ſtate of ſlavery under which at this time they 
live: the Boyars and great men domineering over them, and 
treating them no better than Weſt India flaves. Yet, ſo far 
were the Ruſſians from being likely to be affected by the Ja- 
cobinical principles of freedom, that they were very nearly 
thrown into a ſtate of inſurrection; their 1gnorance and the 


influence of their hereditary drivers leading them to ſuppoſe 


that freedom, even in the ſmalleſt proportion, was one of the 
moſt horrible calamities that could fall upon them. 

Therefore, whatever pretenſions ſhe may have to religion, 
however enamoured ſhe may be with humanity Let the breath- 
leſs corſe of a ſtrangled huſband—let the maſſacres of Iſmael 
—let the horrid and depopulating cruelties lately acted at 
Warſaw teach you, with firm conviction, how zealous ſhe is 
to promote the real cauſe of human happineſs—and with 
what pious deteſtation ſhe views the exceſſes committed by 
the Jacobins of France! I ſay, Citizens, that, however 
attached to the principles of religion and humanity this good 
woman may be, yet, it is very evident ſhe could have no ter- 
ror of the irruption of- French principles into her eo 
ſhe could have no fear that her ſavage hordes would be affect- 
ed with the dangerous and anarchic principles that diſſemina- 


ted themſelves in other countries, and as intereſt is the known 


and avowed actuating principle of ſovereigns in their alli- 
ances, as this 1s to be — the primum mobile of 
royal proceedings, friendſhip and co-operation we cannot be 
much inclined to ſuſpect, that the Empreſs of Ruſſia ever had 
any great inclination to diſturb the progreſs of the French, 
and adminiſter to the views of this country, againſt whom 
ſhe has, by ſo * evident ſymptoms, betrayed her animo- 
ſity; and whoſe officious and bullying interference ſo lately 
irritated her pride, and impotently endeavoured to thwart her 
ambition. 


Then, 
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Then, Citizens, let us conſider alſo the ſituation and con- 
nections of Pruſſia, and though, perhaps, in the capital of 
Berlin, the principles of philoſophy may have been ſpecula- 
tively diffuſed, in a conſiderable degree, and the feelings of li- 
berty may have been conſequently a little diſſeminated, we 
ſhall find that the military deſpotiſm of Pruſſia had but little 
to fear from the irruption of French principles, and, conſi- 
dering the fituation of the country, nothing could have a 
greater tendency towards it than the act of engaging in hef 
tilities with France. But if we conſider, alſo, the great in- 
tereſt the King of Pruſſia muſt neceſſarily have felt; inſtead of 
ene to check, the am bition of the Emperor, if we con- 

ider that every thing that tended to the diminution of the pow - 
er of France muſt have had a conſiderable tendency to increaſe 
the power of the German Empire, and if we conſider, alſo, 
that the hiſtory of the laſt half century proves that the favou- 
rite policy of 'Pruftia has been to pull down the pride of Auſ- 
tria, it cannot be very much ſuppoſed that Pruſſia ever felt 
an original intereſt in this alliance of Kings againſt French 
republicaniſm. | 

Citizens, with reſpe& to Auſtria, I believe there is conſi 
derable reaſon to doubt, alſo, whether ſhe would have felt fo 
determined an intereſt as, without the ſtimulus of Br: 
logic, would have induced her to come forward in the 
preſent alliance: for though it is true relative connection had 
attached the intereſts of the houſe of Auſtria with thoſe of 
the houſe of Bourbon; yet, as certain fituations have a ten- 
dency to elevate men above the vulgar prejudices of ſocial 
affettion, we ſhall be inclined to think the ſorrows of Matie 
Antoinette would not alone have induced the Emperor to 
plunge into war with an enemy ſo powerful, when his re- 
ſources were already ſo conſiderably drained by thoſe wars 
from which he was ſcarcely extricated—particularly his war 
againſt the Turks. 

But let us not only conſider what have been ſpeculatively 
the views, but what has been the conduct of the powers in 
alliance. | 

It is very well known that Ruſſia agreed to aſſiſt the Eng- 
liſh with 12,000 men for an invaſion of the French _ 
and to attempt thereby the reſtoration of that order and hu- 
manity to which her imperial Majeſty is ſo conſiderably at- 
tached. But, Citizens, though this engagement was nomi- 
nally made by the Empreſs, we have not yet heard of the ful- 
filment of the promiſe. She, pious arbitreſs of the fate of 

Europe, 
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Europe, 1s too yoo? a friend to the efabhiſhed ſiſtem of regular 
governmeut, and the rules of diplomatic faith, to withold her 
name from any inſtrument that might induce the powers of 
Europe to plunge into fcenes of hoſtility by which the might 
be eventually benefited. But however willing ſhe might be 
to aſſiſt the alliance with 12,000 men upon paper, yet we 
find that ſhe was not equally anxious to bring them into the 
field. That was quite another thing. Nay, Citizens, we 
find, very ſhortly after, by references to ſtate papers and 
other authentic records, we ſhall find a memorial preſented 
by her to the Britiſh Cabinet, in which ſhe treated with de- 
riſion the idea that the miniſter could ſuppoſe her ſerious in 
her promiſe; and giving him to underſtand, that he could not 
expect her to fulfil ſuch promiſe at a time when ſhe was in- 
competent to fulfil even her engagements to the Houſe of 
Auſtria. In ſhort, ſhe gave our cabinet to underſtand pretty 
plainly, that it would be impoſſible for her to bring a large 
bw y into the field without the aſſiſtance of a conſiderable 
ubſidy. 

It 5 true this propoſal was never complied with; it is true 
that the Chevalier Whitworth who was the agent in this in- 
ftance, was not ſucceſsſul in this negociation. But yet the 
overture ſufficiently ſhews you what the views of Ruſſia 
were; and who the Empreſs Jooked upon as the main-ſpring 
and engine in the alliance into which ſhe had nominally 
entered. 

But if ſubſidy was only /alked of by Ruflia, with other 
nations it came to ſomething more than words; and though 
the aſſiſtance lent towards this project by the king of Pruſſia 
has not been much more ſerious than that afforded by the 
Emprefs, yet, the money we have been obliged to raiſe in 
fulfilment of our part of the engagement with that potentate 
compel us to look upon him as much more ſerious in the bu- 
fineſs. Yet he could not poſſibly ſend an army into the field 
without the aſſiſtance of who? Of the Emperor of Germany 
or any of the continental powers? No; it was to England 
he looked for the ſubſidy : England guaranteed the payment or 
the whole; and, though Holland was pledged to pay a ſmall 
part, whether the Stadtholder has ever yet fulfilled the en- 

agement we have not been told. If not, though the trea- 
5 of the Stadtholder have been removed from the Stadt- 
houſe to England, I believe we ſhall find ourſelves obliged to 
make the payments for which he was pledged. Indeed the 
portion was but ſmall for which Holland was nominally 
pledged 
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pledged—and it was evidently nothing but a naminal pledge; 
a little duſt thrown into the eyes of John Bull to prevent him 
from ſeeing the whole burden that was thrown upon his 
ſhoulders. 

The other continental powers do not ſeem to have been 
deficient in the ſame faculty of diſcerament ; and, therefore, 
it is that the king of Sardinia has thought fit not to defend his 
own dominions without receiving 200,000!/. a year from the 
treaſury of Great Britain; which may ſtand in place of 200,000 
— arguments to prove who is the. real provoker of the 
preſent war; and who is to pay the piper in this dance of 
death, now exhibiting on all the theatres of Europe. Good 
examples are ſometimes imitated by the higher from the lower 
orders; and the Eagle of Auſtria having ; the Sardinian 
and Heſſian crows ſo comfortably provided for from the fat 
paunch of John Bull, wetted his beak alſo, and had a mind to 
ſee whether he could not pick a few of the brains out of the 
head of the paſſive brute. Auſtria began to conſider herſelf 
as one of the auxiliaries of this federation. She began to talk 
of treaties of peace, to hold out threats of negociation to our 
Cabinet, and t6 pretend to withdraw from the alliance: not 
that it is readily to be believed that the Emperor had at that 
time _ intention of deſerting the alliance, This 
was perhaps only one of thoſe coquettith artifices ſo common 
in the negotiations of monarchs and proſtitutes, when either 
the former or the Jatter wiſh to increaſe the price of their fa- 
vours. This threat or inſinuation led the way to thoſe over- 
tures which were at firſt diſtantly hinted by the great and mag- 
nanimous Colonel Mack, and afterwards more directly pro- 
poſed by other agents of the Imperial Court. 

Citizens, we muſt know, I conceive, if we conſider the ge- 
neral conduct of that power, that the addition of Bavaria to 
the hereditary dominions of the Emperor, has long been one 
of the grand objects in the contemplation of that high and 
mighty potentate, I ſhall perhaps towards the cloſe of the 
leckure ſhew you how he is likely to accompliſh that object. 
However it was now talked of that the low countries were to 
be abandoned, and Bavaria taken in exchange: a meaſure, 
which could not but be eminently offenſive to the Britiſh Ca- 
binet; whoſe miniſter in the open Senate had moſt directly 

to himſelf the right and determination to arbitrate the 

fate of Brabant; and declared that it was equally hoſtile to 
HIS PLAN for the adjuſtment: of the Ballance of — 
0 

or 


that thoſe provinces ſhould be added to the French Repub 
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or formed into an independent ſtate: In other words, that it 
was HIS DETERMINATION that, fo long as he was 
miniſter of Britain, no country whatever ſhould arrogate to 
uſelf (the Crown of Corſica was not dreamt of then) the 
right of chuſing its own government. 

In this manner the jealouſy of the Court of St. James's 
was awakened: for though Courts cannot love they can be 
jealous !—An inducement was held out to our miniſter to 
purchaſe, at any rate, the co-operation of HIS dear and valu- 
able ally : and the plot ſucceeded. Promiſes of important 
aſſiſtance (attended by werghty proofs of their ſincerity) were 
made to the Emperor to induce him to defend his government 
in the low countries, and reſiſt for a while the jacobinical 
principles that had diffuſed themſelves among the Braban- 
ters. ä 
The conduct of Spain and Naples has not been leſs equi- 
vocal. We have ſeen a great reluctance on the part of Spain 
from the very firſt to this alliance; and even to the very laſt 
that Court has never entered with any ſort of vigour into the 
1238 of the war; till the irreſiſtable arms of the Repub. 

ic brought it home {to their own doors. Naples, we know, 
kept aloof till it was compelled, by the fleets of Britain, to 
Join the confederacy, even after it had pledged its faith— 
royal faith the faith of a regular government ! to remain 
entirely neutral, and acknowledge the French Republic, 

Citizens, we ſhall preſently ſee that the conviction which 
appears to be fo general among the nations of Europe, is not 
entirely abſent from the minds of our miniſters themſelves z 
and that the conduct of the Engliſh Cabinet has, in innumer- 
able inſtances, plainly —2 that they alſo conſider 
themſelves as the prime movers and principal in the preſent 
war. Let us, for example, conſider the preſſing remon- 
ſtrances which have been repeatedly made on the part of the 
Britiſh miniſter, to the different powers of Europe, either to 
Join in the conſpiracy, or proſecute with more ardour the 


cauſe in which, with ſo much lukewarm apathy, they had en- 


aged. On this account, we find remonſtrance upon remon- 
rance, accompanied, as it were, with a burning deſire of the 
honour of ſubſidizing all Europe. We find that they have 
not only, with great willingneſs, complied with the deſires of 
Pruſſia, and granted a very large ſubſidy to a monarch who 
ſhewed no great inclination to perform any part of the ſtipu- 
lations, that of receiving the money alone excepted ; but that 
laſt ſummer, ſo anxious were the miniſters of this country to 
| perpetuate 
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rpetuate the war and increaſe the activity of the powers of | 
— that Earl Spencer was poſitively ſent with a zeal ö 
warm and freſh from the hot bed of alarm, and an avidity 
ſharpened by the enthuſiaſm of recent apoſtacy, to the Court 
of Vienna, to intreat and ſolicit the Emperor of Germany to 
accept that ſubſidy, for which he had before hinted ſome little 


inclination. 

Let us conſider alſo the conduct of the Britiſh miniſter to- 
wards the neutral powers. Let us ſee the anxiety with which 
he endeavoured to plunge thoſe powers into the war againſt 18 
France, who had fo determinately kept aloof. I have 3 
given you an inſtance in the kingdom of Naples which was | 
dragooned into a war, in which it had pledged its honour not q | 
to engage. I need not call to your minds the tranſactions at ( 
Genoa : they are freſh in every man's mind. In ſpite of na- | 
tional vanity we cannot contemplate, without ſome degree of | 
contempt, the figure Great Britain made upon that occaſion ; 
when our bullying flcets blocked up the ports and harbours of If 
that little independent republic, and threatened them, in vain, 
with the extinction of their commerce if they refuſed to plunge 
into that mad havock and deſolation in which the other parts 
of Europe were engaged. Yes, we bullied ! Great and 
mighty Britain !—the 5 diſant ſovereign of the ocean the 
ſelt- conſtituted arbitreſs of Europe — the terreſtrial deſtiny, 
who holds in her omnipotent hand the ballance of power, and 
weighs out the fates of nations, as ſhe weighs out tea and to- 
bacco in her warehouſes:— This great and mighty Britain bul- 
lied the little republic of Genoa ; with one hand offered her a 
war with France, and with the other threatened her with anni- 
hilation; but the little republic laughed at her big words; and 
the fleets of Great Britain at length withdrew, and confeſſed 
her inſigniſicancy to the world. 

Denmark and Sweden alſo partook of the threats, if they | 
did not partake of the fears which had agitated Genoa z and 
we find theſe two countries at laſt obliged to lay their ſubjects 

under contributions—not for the purpoſe of plunging them 

into wars which might be ultimately fatal to their own liberties, 

but to protect them from the power, I had like to have ſaid the 

inſalence, of thoſe who wiſhed to plunge all other nations into 

the ſame calamitous ſituation into which they had plunged 

their own. | | 

The threats of our Cabinet were for a while more ſucceſs- 
ful againſt Tuſcany. It was in vain that fortune had bleſſed 


that country with a prince who had ſome regard for the hap- 
No. V. Q pineſs 
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pineſs of the people ! It was in vain that the reins of power 
were held by a miniſter deſirous of perpetuating the bleſſings 
of peace; that prince was to be controlled, that miniſter diſ- 
+ graced ; nor would the Cabinet of Britain be ſatisfied till the 
» miniſter who thwarted its wiſhes was diſmiſſed from his office 
and Tuſczny plunged in war: —a war, which but for the ge- 
neroſity of the French Republic might have been fatal to that 
country. | 

Theſe are ſufficient to prove that the Cabinet of England 
has hitherto conſidered itſelf as the principal mover and head 
of that federation. At leaſt it appears to me that the facts are 
ſufficient to build this concluſion upon. You will weigh in 
your own minds how far they are ſo; and give e 


the trouble, I hope, to inveſtigate how far the facts are impar- 
tially ſtated, | 


The Pretences for entering into the preſent Nar.— 
From the ſame. 


CITIZENS, I ſhall next proceed to enquire what are the 
ume on the one hand, and the real objecis on the other, in the 
ritiſh Cabinet for embarking ſo deeply in this undertaking 3 
and endeavour to ſhew how far they appear worth the expence, 
the danger, and the calamity with which they were to be pur- 
ſued and purchaſed. We know, Citizens, that the firſt pre- 
tence for engaging in the preſent war was the protection of 
Holland, We were told that the trade of Holland, which 
flouriſhed ſo happily under the auſpices of the Houſe of 
Orange, that the liberty of Dutchmen ſo conſiderably con- 
firmed by. the honourable proceedings of the Stadtholder, 
backed as he was by the fleets of Britain and the armies of 
Pruſſia, were in danger from French republicaniſm. We were 
told, that to protect this commerce and theſe liberties, was an 
inviolable duty, which the Engliſh ought never to depart 
from: bec uſe the Dutch were always io extremely anxious 
to fulfil their part of their treaties with this country l- Our 
miniſter certainly called to mind the very gencrous conduct 
of we Sta. thier, if not of the people of Holland, during the 
lte American war; and the battle off the D-gger Bank was 
not lorgotten. Our miniſter, undoubtedly conſidered that, 
tzough chere have been wars ſince the ſacred and inviolable 
treaty 
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treaty that was to be made uſe of as godmother,—or grand- 
mother (for it was old enough for either) to this holy cruſade, 
in which the good people of Holland, (ſeeing that it would be 
a happy thing for this country, that America ſhould be eman- 
cipated) had taken part againſt us; yet that the treaties, old 
and muſty as they were, were nevertheleſs not to be departed 
from upon our part: And that if the Scheldt ſhould be open. 
ed, and the 3 permitted to navigate their own river, 
that we ſhould be called upon to enter into hoſtilities to cloſe 
it up again. 

Yer, Citizens, examine, either upon the principles of 
licy, or the principles of juſtice, this pretence, and fee what 
foundation it will yield for ſuppoſing this to be a juſtifiable 
reaſon for plunging the nation into a war by which millions 
of its inhabitants were to be deſtroyed, and hundreds. of mil- 
lions of its property laviſhed and expended. 

With reſpect to policy, I ſhould be happy to be informed 
how it would be worſe for this country that the navigation of 
the Scheldt ſhould be free than that it ſhould be monopolized ? 
I am well aware, that habits have a very conſiderable in- 
fluence upon the judgments of mankind, and that thoſe perſons 
who have long made the encouragement of monopoly at home 
a part of their ſyſtem, may wiſh the ſame habits to be en- 
couraged abroad, without inveſtigating whether that mono- 

ly would be to their advantage or not. But, Citizens, lay- 
ing aſide this habitual feeling, which the audience are not fo 
much in the habit of cultivating, as the perſons of whom I am 
ſpeaking ; Why were the Dutch to prevent Brabant from na- 
vigating her own rivers? Certainly I ſhould think that all 
the facts of hiſtory tend to ſupport this great truth, that the 
more unreſtrained the commerce of any country is, the more 
advantageous it is, not only to the inhabitants of that country. 
but to all the inhabitants of all neighbouring nations, and of 
the globe at large. That which has been ſaid by a poet, of 
the tender pafhon, is alſo true of a generous and liberal ſpirit 
of commerce— 


«© That free as air, at ſight of human ties 

It ſpreads its wings and from reſtriction flies.” 
The fact is, that a conſiderable part of the benefits of com- 
merce muſt neceſſarily be loft in any country that attempts to 
put reſtrictions upon the commercial tranſactions of its own 
ſubjects, or the ſubjects of any other country with which it 
may keep up an intercourſe. 
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But according to the principles written in my heart, and 
which I could with diſſeminated among all mankind, becauſe 
J believe they are the principles of juſtice. According to 
theſe principles I ſhould ſuppoſe it unneceſſary to inveſtigate 
what would have been the particular advantages to this coun- 
try, or what the diſadvantages from the navigation of the 
Scheldt; becauſe it appears to me, that the eternal principles 
of juſtice, are principles of the ſoundeſt policy; and that 
every country wiſhing to promote its own happineſs, ought to 
be jealous of violating thoſe principles which ought to guide 
and direct the conduct of the whole univerſe. What juſtice 
ſhould we then perceive in a ſimilar ti anſaction, if any neigh- 
bouring power preſumed to ſay, The people of Britain ſhall 
not navigate the river Thames ! Holland and Auſtria are al- 
lied together; and it was agreed between them, half a cen- 
tury ago, that the whole advantage of the navigation of the 
Thames ſhould be ſecured to the Dutch? - Or ſuppoſe we 
make a ſtatement nearer to the truth: Suppoſe it ſhould be 
ſaid, Holland has hitherto monopolized, in a degree, the hſh- 
eries of the Britiſh coaſts; the Britiſh coaſts have hitherto 
furniſhed wealth and ſuſtenance to the inhabitants of Holland, 
inſtead of the inhabitants of Britain; and the very produce 
of theſe coaſts have been afterwards fold in ſcanty propor- 
tions, at aggravated prices, to the people of England and 
Scotland, which they ought to have had in abundance from 
the ſkill and induſtry of our own fiſhermen. This, ſuppoſe 
it ſhould be ſaid, has hitherto reſulted, not from the blameable 
negligence and impolitic regulations of the Britiſh govern- 
ment, but from foreign coercion. Auſtria and France, we 
will ſay, have guarranteed, by a ſpecial treaty, the monopoly 
of the fiſhery on the Britiſh coaſts to the Dutch nation. 
What would Britons, ſhould they happen to. come to their 
ſenſes, and wiſh to recover a great part of the advantages of 
this fiſhery, ſay to this treaty? Should we have felt that it 
was right for Auſtria to declare war againſt this country, to 

revent us from recovering that advantage which our ill policy 

d hitherto neglected? Should we not ſpurn at this attempt 
of foreign nations to take from us thoſe advantages which 
the common laws of nature ſeem to have preſented to 
us ? | 

Citizens, another pretence for the preſent war was the ne- 
ceſſity of preſerving the balance of Europe, by driving the 
French from Brabant. Nor can we but remember the very 
Curious language made uſe of by the Miniſter upon _ OC» 

On. 
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caſion. He told us he not only ſhould not be ſatisfied that the 
French ſhould relinquiſh Brabant; but he ſhould conſider it 
the duty of this country to go to war to prevent that coun- 
try from becoming an independent republic. So that it is not 
enough for us to ſay nations ſhall not navigate their own 
rivers. It is not enough to ſay, they ſhall not be at liberty to 
ſhake off their yoke, and chuſe their own government.; the 

ſhall not join themſelves to this country or that, becauſe it 
would deſtroy the balance of power in Europe: But we 
muſt ſay, alſo, when the chances of war have emancipated 


them; when their tyrants, tired of oppreſſion, or incapable of 


defending them, have left them to themſelves; we will 
plunge all Europe into war to prevent them from forming a 
government of their own, and compel them to return to their 
ancient ſtate of dependance. 

But, Citizens, the grand pretence is yet behind. If the 
Miniſter had been fincere (a crime, of which I do not mean 
very frequently to accuſe him)—if he had been ſincere in his 
profeſſions relative to the above objetts, as ſoon as the French 
had been driven out of Brabant, certainly he would have ſhewn 
his diſpoſition to reſtore peace to Europe.—The end being 
accompliſhed, an end might certainly have been put to the 
war, and undoubtedly there were conſiderable r in 
the conduct of the Tanck, which ſhewed that they would 
have had no great averſion to enter into a treaty of peace 
upon fair and equitable principles. Had we been ready to 
grant as a preliminary, that right, which no law can take 
away, no force can deſtroy—the right of every nation to ma- 
nage its internal concerns, to reform its own abuſes, and fix 
whatever government it pleaſes, upon its own baſis—what 
impediment could then have remained in the way of peace? 

Yes, Citizens, we might then have had peace—lt was of- 
fered and we refuſed. It was found inexpedient, from ſome 
views which the Cabinet might underſtand, though we can- 
not. We do not pretend to be competent to the underſtand- 
ing of all their reaſons: we are very few of us acquainted 
with their weight. But, for ſome reaſon which the Cabinet 
underſtood, they thought it neceſſary that peace ſhould not be 
reſtored to Europe : and another pretence was to be hunted 
for, or, to ſpeak the truth, was Buns ready at hand; but which 


it was not convenient to bring forward in the firſt inſtance. 
It was now found to be—Mark the ſwelling language, and tell 
me whether are we to look for gaſconades in the * 
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binet or the Convention of France ?—lt was found neceffary, 
that the omnipotent arm of Great Britain ſhould be ſtretched 
forth to reſtore the disfigured maſs of Anarchy and Jacobin- 
iſm once more to the beauteous form of Order and Regula- 
rity, which monarchic inſtitution can alone preſerve; and to 
ſet up again thoſe great divinities of miniſterial adoration, 
Prieſtcraft and Deſpotiſm, to controul the M ardour of 
twelve millions of enthuſiaſts. 

OO, ſay they, it is neceſſary, moſt neceſſary, that we 
« ſhould interfere, for if we let theſe madmen go on thus, 
« we are ourſelves in danger!“ 

Who they meant by WE I cannot ſay. For my own part 
I never believed myſelf to be one of thoſe WEs that were 4-1 
in danger from what had occurred in France. I flept as 
ſoundly in my bed when the Baſtille was thrown down as when 
it was ſtanding : and to tell you the truth, I do not believe 
that throwing down Baſtilles in any country would break my 
repoſe. Nor do I believe that the people in general found 
themſelves in much danger that the walls of that old edifice, 
while tumbling down in France, ſhould fly acroſs the herring 
pond, and knock their brains out in England. WE, however, 
you know, is a word of very various application. Some- 
times it may mean two people, and ſometimes two hundred 
million: nay, ſometimes (for great occaſions ſupercede the 
neceſſity of grammar), it may mean oy © individual perſon. 
Now, whether there were two or three WEs in Britain, who 
found themſelves in danger, from that world of practical 
ſcienee which the earlyevents of the French Revolution opened 
to the mind of man, I ſhall not attempt to inveſtigate. Cer- 
tain, however, it is, that they endeavoured to ſhow to this 
country the neceſſity of engaging in a war to reſtore order to 
France; that they painted, in fine metaphors, this neceſſity, 
till it was repeated from our very cottages and workthops, 
ce that when your neighbour's houſe is on fire, you muſt en- 
c deavour to extinguiſh the flame, to preveut its communi» 
« cating to your own.” 

Citizens, Citizens, when Stateſmen ſtanding up in grave 
aſſemblies—when Judges ſolemnly from their benches (and 
we have had Judges lately who could appeal to ſuch argu- 
ments!) find reaſon fail them, and appeal to metaphor, you 
muſt ſuſpe& them ever ſtrongly ſuſpect either the ſincerity 
of their hearts or the ſoundneſs of their underſtandings. 
What fire could be kindled in France that the waters of the 
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ocean might not extinguiſh ere it could croſs to us ?—unleſs, 
indeed, they meant that fire of political truth—the irreſiſtable 
flame of reaſon which warms the injured and virtuous, while 
it conſumes their oppreſſors. 

Lord Chief Juſtice Eyre, himſelf, confeſſed, in his late cu- 
rious charge to the Grand Jury, and laid it down as a funda- 
mental principle, that all laws and all governments are only to 
be ſupported as they tend to the benefit of the whole maſs of 
the people: that for this alone even the royal authority, in all 
its functions, is to be exerted and operate; and that it is only 
for the preſervation and happineſs of the people, that the laws 
can be juſtified in throwing ſuch ſtrong fences as they have 
around the king's perſon. Now grant but theſe premiſes and 
what ſort of danger could this or any country be in, from the 
progreſs of any ſet of opinions in France. If you had given a 
few years of peace and quietneſs to the new government and 
principles of that nation, the eyes of mankind would have 
been impartially directed towards them, and if they are really 
ſo dectructive to human happineſs as they have been painted by 
thoſe who ſhew their affection for peace and order, by ruſhing 
into war and deſolation, and diſplay their pious humanity and 
moderation by every aggravation of rancorous hatred and ca- 
lumny, the more they were ſeen the more they would have been 
deteſted. If they were principles tending to the deſtruction of 
all peace and order in ſociety, the conſtitution of this coun 
would have been the more firmly fixed in the affeCtionof the peo- 
ple by regarding their exceſſes: and all would have been eager to 
avoid the conſequences of ſuch deſtructive principles. Does 
it not appear then, that the miniſters who plunged us into war, 
to prevent us from ſeeing the genuine conſequences and effects 
of thoſe principles, had ſomething like a lurking ſuſpicion at 
their hearts, I am ſpeculating upon their ſentiments you know, 
not advancing my own !) that theſe principles had, in reality, 
a tendency to produce an effect diametrically oppoſite to what 
they 133 Seeing then that it is right, that every thing 
ſhould be done for the beſt for the great body of the people, 
although that which is beſt for them 1s frequently injurious to 
a few individuals who graſp the whole power, wealth and pa- 
tronage of a country, does it not really ſeem as if WE, I 
mean 'F HEY, were in reality in danger, and as if it was ne- 
ceſſary to preſerve themſelves from the influence of this light 
of truth aud reaſon ſo dangerous to the cauſe of corruption, by 
conjuring up the clouds of war between the two countries. 
Whether theſe arguments were well or ill founded I am — 
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inveſtigating. I am examining their arguments ; and if their 
conduct furniſhes arguments againſt their principles, the fault 
is theirs, not mine; for we have a right to inveſtigate the con- 
duct and ſentiments of our government, and ſo long as I have 
breath I will endeavour to ſtimulate my fellow-citizens to a 
zealous exertion of that right. 
Citizens, the conduct of the Britiſh Cabinet has been ſup- 
7 by many to have been actuated alſo by another motive. 
he Count de Montgaillard in his very excellent, though very 
rejudiced pamphlet, the facts and reaſonings of which will 
Lead, ] believe, every reflecting reader to concluſions directly 
oppoſite to thoſe which he intended) has ſhewn (though 
he has been induced by the ſpirit of flattery to cover his 
opinion and make it as palatable as he can)—that he ſuſ- 
peas that the leading object with Great Britain, in par- 
ticular, and the other powers oj Europe in general, was 
the diſmemberment of France : the deſire of taking a part of 
France and giving it to one power, and another part and giv- 
ing it to another. Nay, Citizens, in a very excellent pamph- 
let which a foreign Citizen (a native of one of the countries in 
alliance with Britain) was kind enough to bring me the other 
day, and which though wiitten in the French language the 
government of this country took the pains to ſurpreſs, by pur- 
chaſing up the whole edition—lI ſay in that pamphlet, which a 
has furniſhed me with a great number of hints upon this im- 
portant ſubjeti, we find it ſupported by good reaſoning and 
documents that even long before Britain openly engaged in the 
preſent war, the ambaſſador of Great Britain at Madrid had 
made uſe of every artifice to perſuade the Cabinet of Madrid 
to take poſſeſſion of Rouſſillon; to begin the work of dividing 
France, and thus break to pieces the empire which they pre- 
tended to be ſo anxious with generous haſte to reſtore to the 
houſe of Bourbon, Spain reſiſted this. Spain was averſe to 
entering into any war. She began to perceive that the depo- 
panting ſyſtem, which in the courſe of a century and a half 
as thinned her population full one-third, muſt ſhortly, if 
preſents lead 10 inevitable diſſolution. The Spaniſh Court 
gan to conceive that theſe mad projects were plunging it 
into irretrievable ruin; and, therefore, deſirous of. checking 
the fiery ſteeds of war before, Phæaton like, they were plunged 
from the chariot of empire, into ſimilar ruin and deſtruction 
with that which overwhelmed the French monarchy. Spain 
reliſted : but, at laſt, the ſcruples of the Spaniſh ſovereign 
| con- 
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conſiderably got the better of and indeed the French Con- 
vention ſcems to have been well informed of the cabals, artifices 
andintrigues that were going onat the Courtof Madrid; for very 
ſhortly after they declared war againſt England, they declared 
war again(tthe Spaniſh monarchy alſo. We have; therefore, 
a proof of the early deſire of the Engliſh Cabinet to produce 
the diſmemberment of France; and I am afraid, notwithſtand- 
ing the good opinion I have always entertained of the Giron- 
diſt party,. of their virtues I mean, for they had no energy! I 
an afraid that France itſelf muſt have gone to wreck and ruin 
if the feeble hands of the Briſſotines had been ſuffered to con- 
tinue to hold the reins of guveroment. Many of them I re- 
verence from the bottom of my ſou] ; though I believe that 
with reſpect to ſome of the members of that faction, there has 
been a little Engliſh intrigue, and a little Engliſh gold in the 
affair, and that the object of federaliſm was intended as the 
previous ſtep towards effecting that diſmemberment which 
would have produced not only the ruin of France, but the 
ſlavery of Europe. | 

Citizens, there are other circumſtances which are not ſo 
ambiguous. When Valenciennes was taken. In whoſe 
name was it-taken? Was it taken in the name of the Dau- 
hin, the young king, (as they choſe to call him) of France? 
No, of the Emperor of Germany. It was to be one of the 
bonuſes by. which he was to be drawn into this commercial 
negociation for human blood. When Conde was taken, was 
it taken in the name of the French king? No. When Dun- 
kirk was beſieged, or threatened with ſiege, —beſieged it was, 
I believe, with gold; though as it happened that the cannons 
and balls did not match; as 12-pound guns were furniſhed with 
24-pound balls (a fact which the officers in the ordinance 
know to be well eſtabliſhed !) and 24-pound balls not being 
able to go into the 12-pound guns, it is true that nothing but 
gold ever did beſiege that place. But was it ever ſuppoſed 
that it was to be taken for the young king of France? No.— 
It is very well known that the retreat from Dunkirk was 
made in the name of another ſovereign. Here then are addi- 
'tional arguments for the ſuppoſition that the diſmemberment 

of France was one of the real objects of the preſent war. 
Another argument may, perhaps, be drawn from the treat- 
ment of the ex-princes of France: for though I am convin- 
ced that they are men who ought not to receive the counte- 
nance of any country, of any cabinet, of any ſet of beings, be- 
9 I __ that if they were — men, not a profligate 
o. V. is 
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is to be found, who would not bluſh to ſit down in their com- 
pany. Let I am much inclined to ſuſpect that we muſt attri- 
bute to another cauſe the coldneſs with which they were re- 
ceived here; that is, the conviction of the miniſters of this 
country that their objects were not the ſame as the objects of 
the ex-princes. | 

I do not mean to ſay that they were unwilling to reſtore the 
ſame degree of power in France. They have ſhewn them- 
ſelves not very averſe to deſpotic monarchies by the ſelection 
mw have made of their alliances, but it ſeems as if a mutual 


Jealouſy prevailed ; and hence a conſiderable part of the fai- 


lures, of the diſgraces and defeats which the allies have ex- 
perienced. 

The nationality of France is well known. Perhaps there 
is as much nationality in Britain: but whether there is or not 
is not now the queſtion. The great degree of nationality in 
France is matter of public notoriety, and therefore, we find 
the people ſtung with deteſtation and abhorrence at that aſſiſt- 
ance which was to diſmember their country, Even the 
royaliſts and banditti of La Vendee were unwilling to co- 
operate with the allies in the reduction of a country whoſe 
government they did not like, but at whoſe diſmemberment 
they were too honeſt to connive. 

ut, Citizens, an oſtenſible object held out in the preſent 
war was the reſtoration of monarchy in France: The reſtora- 
tion of the Houſe of Bourbon to the throne of that country: 
though it ſhould ſeem by ſome of the ſpeeches delivered in a 
very important aſſembly, that they did not much care who the 
tyrant was, ſo that a tyrant was but ſet up in France; for I 
recollect a miniſterial member of the upper houſe, being re- 
2 in the newſpaper to have ſaid with exulting congratu- 
ation, that France was making rapid ſtrides towards royalty; 
that Robeſpierre was already all but king; that his perſon was 
attended by guards through the ſtreets of Paris, that he was 
graſping all the power and fovereignty of the country, and that 


conſequently the republicaniſm of France was almoſt in its 
laſt ſtage. 


Citizens, ſo much for the generoſity of the noble friends to 


the Houſe of Bourbon: However we find their concluſions not 
very juſt. They did not happen to know any more than 
Robeſpierre what were the energies of a nation that had taſted 
freedom ; and that no Robeſpierre, with all his ſcenes of. blood 
and cruelty, could ſubdue the enlightened and philoſophic 
ſpirit of a nation panting for freedom, though they were ſome- 

times 


1 
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times miſtaken in the road. The abſurdity of this attempt 
is ſo evident from the facts of hiſtory, that one cannot but won- 
der at the ignorance (perhaps it would be more polite to ſay 
the blindneſs) of thoſe men who have attempted it in the pre- 
ſent æra. No attempt to force upon a great people, a ſo- 
vereign that they did not like ever yet was ſucceſsful. We 
know it is an honour to which this country has frequently 
aſpired. We have endeavoured to make kings of France; 
we have endeavoured to make kings of Spain; I was going to 


ſay, we have endeavoured to make kings of Holland. In 
. ſhort, we have the rage of king-making. We are a very ge- 


nerous people ; and very willing to participate to others thoſe 
ſupreme bleſſings we enjoy ourſelves. A much greater man 
than any that exiſts in the preſent alliance endeavoured to force 
himſelf as a ſovereign upon France :—Henry V. 

This is one of the tales that has been miſrepreſented by the 
gloſſing pens of hiſtorians, boaſting that this little iſland was 
the frequent conqueror of France. But when we attempted 
to ſubdue the French nation, remember that all Normandy, 
Picardy, Gaſcony, all the richeſt and moſt flouriſhing parts 
of France belonged to us. Burgundy was in alliance with 
us, and the tiferent parts of the country were diſtracted 
with that federal deſpotiſm under which Europe at that time 
groaned ; ſo that we led into the field the ſubjects of the 
_ kings we attempted to dethrone, 

et, Quins what was our real ſucceſs ? Edward III. 
claimed the Crown of France. But though England was de- 
populated, though France was converted into one ſcene of 
laughter and defolation, what laſting triumphs did we obtain ? 
Let the diſtractions which followed thoſe mad projects of am- 
bition dictate to us a more wiſe and prudent conduct for the 
future. Inſtead of preventing civil diſcord all our attempts at 
conqueſt haye produced that diſcord. 

Henry V. had, alſo, at firſt, the appearance of ſucceſs. He 
was crowned at Paris, and died time enough to avoid the in- 
famy of looſing that which with ſo much blood and treaſure he 
had gained, Ke another time, a more recent period, we en- 


deavoured to force upon the Spaniards a king they did not 


like. The Spaniards, however, gained their point, they ca- 
ſhiered the king we ſet up, and were wiſe enough to ſet up 
another in his place. We might, therefore, calculate, from 
the facts of hiſtory, the improbability of ſucceeding in ſuch 
wild projects. But there is a ſtill greater abſurdity in the pre- 


ſent undertaking ; becauſe it is not individual averſion we 
5 Th have 
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have to combat againſt. There is added alſo, the averſion of 
ſyſtem. Whether their ſyſtem is right or wrong J do not 
diſcuſs at preſent. I do not wiſh to give opportunities to 
thoſe wretches who inſinuate themſelves into every aſſembly to 
take advantage of the ſpeculative opinions of men, and turn 
them into treaſon or ſedition. I do not, therefore, determine 
whether their averſion to monarchy is right or wrong. But 
certain it 1s, if our eyes are open, if we are capable of receiv- 
ing impreſſions from facts, there can be no doubt that an al- 
moſt univerſal aborrence reigns through France againſt the 
very name of king; and which even the tyrannies of Robe- 
ſpierre could not obliterate. ; 

Thus then we are not only endeavouring to impoſe upon 
them a king they diſlike ; but we are endeavouring to impoſe 
a ſyſtem they diſlike ; and to whoſe reſtraints they are too en- 
lightened and philoſophic to ſubmit. 

But, Citizens, let us ſuppoſe, for a minute (for it is no 
harm, for the ſake of argument, to ſuppoſe very great abſur- 
dities.) Suppoſe for a minute we could ſucceed : that tne 
Houſe of Bourbon could be reſtored to the Crown of France; 
are you ſure whether, even then, you would have reaſon to ex- 
ult in the wiſdom of your policy ? Is it likely, that after ſuch 
tranſactions and ſuch principles as we have diſplayed, the 
Houſe of Bourbon, if reſtored, ſhould have much affection for 
the people of Great Britain? No, they would remember the 
national inſults which have been offered; they would and 
muſt remember the attempts that have been made to diſmem - 
ber their country: nay, diſmemberment being part of the ſyſ- 
tem, ſucceſs would breed in their minds an hatred and averſion 
which would not be eaſily removed. Add to this the conſi- 
deration of who muſt be the preſent rulers of that country, 
if the monarchy were reſtored, 

Would Monſieur, who was refuſed entrance into the port 
of Toulon by the Engliſh, while they were in poſſeſſion of 
that town, in the name of Louis the 17th—Would the Duke 
D' Artois, who has been driven from Hull, forgive the indig- 
nity they have met with? inſults, not greater than they de- 
ſerve, for that is impoſlible ; but which it is equally impoſſible 
they ſhould ever forgive: and with ſuch a regency, a bleſſed 
harveſt of amity we ſhould be likely to have. On the con- 
trary, as is well argued in the pamphlet I have before alluded 
to, the perſonal civilities which the Empreſs has been politic 
enough to extend towards theſe men, would make Ruſſia the 
country with which they would be likely to enter unto the 
cloſeſt alliance, Let England, and let commercial men con- 


ſider 
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ſider what degree of intereſt they would reap from ſuch an 
alliance | 

Citizens, I perceive that I have yet a very conſiderable 
and important branch of the inveſtigation to enter upon. 
I have till to go through all the pretences for not negociating 
peace, the examination of theſe pretenees, and the confuta- 
tion of them. I have to examine the reſources which remain 
for- carrying on the war, and the advantages and diſadvanta- 
ges of the reſpective powers; and I obſerve that my time is 
very nearly exhauſted. I am afraid I ſhall wear out your 
tience, but I am unwilling to hurry over a ſubject of ſuch im- 
portance. I ſhall, therefore, take the liberty of reſuming it 
on Wedneſday, diſmiſſing you for the preſent with one quo» 
tation relative to the ſtate in which we, at preſent, ſtand with 
reſpect to our allies. 

In the Morning Chronicle of this day, a paper not prone 
to take up every idle report and affirm it with confidence, we 
have this paragraph: 

ce We have avoided to mention the report which has been 
« freely circulated on the continent for ſome time, but with- 
ce out any other evidence than its probability, we mean the 
« ſeparate peace actually ſaid to be concluded between the 
* French and the King of Pruſſia, it is now reported u 
authority that in our minds is deciſive of the fa miniſters 
do not deny it, and even the terms have tranſpired. | 

Now, Citizens, ſee what are the terms of your faithful 
Ally. See, by the good faith which monarchs diſplay to one 
another, the force of the argument that 2 can put no truſt 
in republics, nor expect them to keep faith and treaty with 
you. © A body of the Pruſſian troops are, perhaps, at this 
« moment on the march,” not to join the allied army, but 
cc it is ſtrongly ſuſpetted, that Hanover is to be made the the- 
« atre of action of the two powers; the conqueſt and gua- 
« rantee of which will be made to Pruſſia by the French as 
*« the price of peace. On the ſame authority we learn the 
« equally important fact, that the Emperor perſiſts in refuſe 
ce ing the loan offered to him by this country, ſince the extra- 
« ordinary movements in his own neighbourhood make it 
« incompatible with his own ſafety to proceed in the war. 
« The terms offered him by the French are too advantageous 
ce to be reſiſted, and there is but little doubt, but that he, like 
« Pruſſia, will accept of the boon that is held out to him, 
namely, the guarantee“ of that which has been the chief 
object of his ambition, the guarantee „of Bavaria.“ 3 

: n, 
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then, your faithful allies, your deſpotic, regular, orderly, 
eſtabliſhzd governmenes of the continent, return your ſubſi- 
dies with inſult, with deſertion in the hour of danger, and 
leave you to the mercy of a prevailing, and as the miniſterial 
papers themſelves confeſs, an irreſiſtible enemy, whom your 
mad and frantic meaſures, {I mean the mad and frantic mea- 
fures of your cabinet—for I believe that you deteſt them from 
your hearts!) whom the mad and frantic meaſures of your 
cabinet have irritated againſt you. Surely, Citizens, this is 
an additional argument why you ſhould repeatedly, cloſely 
and anxiouſly inveſtigate the fituation of the country ; the 


pretences for continuing the war, and the reſources by which 
it can be continued. 


SECT. IV. The Ex AulxATION of HARRY EATON 
| before the Privy Councit. 


See Morning Poſt, 16 May 1794. 
ON Wedneſday evening about four o'clock Maſter Eaton, 


a boy about fourtcen years of age, who lives in the houſe of 


Mr. Thelwall, and who has attended at his Political Lectures, 
was taken into cuſtody by Mr. Shaw, one of the King's 
Meflengers, and examined before the Privy Council. His 
examination began at nine o'clock, and laſted till eleven—of 
which the following are brief particulars. 

'The Clerk of the Council was proceeding to ſwear the 
child, when he declared he would undergo any torture rather 
than be ſworn. 

The Attorney General, with his uſual gentleman-like conduct, 
obſerved, that he was not brought there to be tortured; and 
ſuffered him to be interrogated without being ſworn. 

The interrogatories were to the following effect. 

2. * you know your Catechiſm ? | 

A. No. | 


V Can you ſay the Lord's Prayer? 
. No. 


YL. Are you a Chriſtian ? 
” A 
: Do you know the hand writing of Mr. Thelwall 


ſhewing him ſeveral manuſcript papers); are any of theſe his 
hand writiug ? 


4. 1 


— 
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4. I cannot ſay I do. They differ much, and I am ſure 
the words in capitals were not made by Mr. 'Thelwall. 


Were you at the meeting at Chalk Farm? 
. Yes. ; | 
Was not there a ſupper conſiſting of bread and cheeſe 
and porter after that meeting ? and were not you preſent? 
Tes. 
9. Did not Mr. Thelwall take a pot of porter, and cut 
off the froth or the head of it with a knife? And did not 
the meeting afterwards drink The Lamp-irons in Parliament 


fireet 9” 


A. 1 was out of the room, and therefore knew nothing of 


the matter. 


| 5 Did you not take, at the door, che price of admiſſion 
to 


ThelwalPs Lectures? 

A. Yes. | 

2: Did you not think it a mean ſituation? and did you 
not expect to be noticed by the Miniſter ? 

A. I did not think it a mean ſituation; I did not think L 
ſhould be noticed by the Miniſter; for I did not want from 
him any favour. 

Here the child entered into a political harangue, in which 
he uſed very harſh language againſt Mr. Pitt; upbraiding 
him with having taxed the people to an enormous extent; 
which, among ignorant people, brought blame on his Maje/ty, 
when it in juſtice, ſhould belong, he ſaid, to the Mintſter.— 
(Pitt tarned aſide, and ſmiled at the ſhrewdneſs of the boy, 
while the Members of the Council ſeemed ſurpriſed at his 
confidence). 

H. Eaton was next informed, that he might return to the 
houſe of the Meſſenger, or go home if he pleaſed; to which 
he replied, that he would rather go home.” 

Before he departed he addreſſed Mr. Dundas. He appealed 
to him, and aſked him if it was confiſtent with the humanit 
that ſhould actuate the breaſt of man, to deprive Mrs. Th 
wall of an opportunity of ſeeing her huſband. He then with- 
drew. | 

The conſequence of this remonſtrance was, that the paltry, 
malicious order reſpetting my wife and infant was recalled; and 
they were permitted again to viſit me. Not a word, however, 
was permitted to be ſaid but what the Meſſenger was to hear.] 

After the boy withdrew, he was taken to the Cumberland 
Coffee-houſe, where he was treated with an excellent ſupper 
by the Meſſengers, but was not ſuffered to enter the houſe of 


Mr, 
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Mr. Thelwall by the conſtables, who were arranged at the 
front. In conſequence of which, at a late hour he was thrown 
on the town, to encounter the notturnal vices of the metro- 
polis, from the danger of which he was, however, reſcued by 
a gentleman, who, on hearing his tale, humanely provided 
him him with a lodging, 


—— 


I have every reaſon to believe that the account of this ex- 
amination is far from being exaggerated. Indeed the Meſ- 
ſengers themſelves told me it was quite the reverſe; and that 
it gave a very feeble picture of the boldneſs and ſhrewdneſs 


of the lad, whoſe deportment aſtoniſhed (and I dare ſay they 


might have added confounded) the whole Council. 

From the ſame quarter I underſtand, that when ſpeaking of 
the barbarous order for excluding Mrs. T. he demanded 
in expreſs terms of Dundas, whether he was not aſhamed of 
himſelf to keep a wife from her huſband, and a huſband from 
ſeeing his wife in ſuch a ſituation? 


[ Tobe continued, ] 


Political Maxims, &c. From Mercier's Fragments 
of Politics and Hiſtory. 


Patriotiſm.— How can a love for the country reſide in a 
nation, where the wretched inhabitants every where diſplay 
poverty, tatters, and the hollow and ſunken eye of miſery ? 
P. 60. 

Knoꝛuledge.— There can be no liberty where knowledge 
and ſcience do not flouriſh : the more theſe are diffuſed, the 
more does the haughtineſs of power loſe its oppreſſing force. 
72 II. * 

Deſpotiſm.—Courtiers eſtabliſh deſpotiſm by extending im- 
moderately the royal prerogative, by perverting the laws to 


their private views, by impoling ruinous taxes, and by con- 


verting the ſoldiers of the country into the executioners of 
the citizens. Courtiers, actuated by caprice, or by a deſire to 
protect the invaders of the rights of men, have contrived to 
turn the military force againſt the ſocial body, to tear out the 
bowels of the ſtate. p. 133. 
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An Examination of the Arguments againſt negociating 
a PEAct with the FRENCH REPUBLIC; and of 
the Cauſes of the Diſgrace of the Alltes. The 
fourth Lecture on the Cauſes and Calamities of 
War. 


[| Come before you, Citizens, with ſuch preparation as 
could be made by the bed fide of an expiring parent, to ſpeak 
upon one of the moſt momentous ſubjects that ever was in- 
veſtigated by man. I am ſure that no powers or faculties I 
ever poſſeſſed, however free my heart might be from that an- 
guiſh which prevents the preſent exertion of my faculties, ever 
were ſuch as could do juſtice to the ſubject now before me. I 
am aware that the ſituation of the country is momenteus in 
the extreme; and that I come from one ſcene of hopeleſs anx- 
iety to the contemplation of another equally calamitous and 
hopeleſs. I ſhall endeavour, therefore, to forget the melan- 
choly feelings of private regret in ſuch exertions as I am ca- 
capable of making towards averting the miſeries of my 
country. 

The ſubject of war has taken up a very large portionof the 
inveſtigation during the preſent courſe of lectures. On the 
laſt evening I invelligated as far as the nature of the lecture 
and the extent of time would permit, the real ſources and 
origin of the preſent war. I endeavoured to convince you 
that this country was the prime agitator of that war, that the 
cabinet of this country conſidered itſelf as the leading power 
in the alliance, and that the allies themſelves, evidently, by 
their conduct, have proclaimed to the world that they are on- 
7 the auxiliaries, the hired affiſtants of the admini ſlration of 

Treat Britain. 

Citizens, I now come to inveſtigate the pretences for 
continuing the war: a ſubject of more importance than the 
former: becauſe, as my ſyſtem precludes all poſſibility of re- 
vengeful feeling, and attributes the miſconduct of mankind not 
to intentional guilt but to miſtakes and deluſion, no ſort of 
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reſentment attaches itſelf, in my mind, to that which is paſt. 
Whatever therefore, the pretences for entering into the war 
may have been, if we conſider the ſituation of Europe to be 
ſuch as to call aloud for the healing hand of peace, for the re- 
ſtoring power of tranquillity, the important queſtion is, What 
are the pretences for with-holding that peace and tranquillity, 
and the means by which it can be reſtored ? not what have 
been the artiſices and headlong abſurdities by which the nation 
has been plunged into this almoſt irretrievable deſtruction. 

Citizens, it is admitted on all hands that the reſources of 
the French nation are immenſe ; it is admitted by the moſt ra- 
tional of the ſpeculative writers, in favour of the ſyſtem I op- 
poſe, and even by the intelligent emigrants themſelves, that 
the reſources of the French nation are, at this time, conſider- 
ably more powerful than even at the period when the war be- 
gan; while at the ſame time, it mult be univerſally acknow- 
ledged, that almoſt all the powers of Europe are paralyzed ; 
that the martial arm falls liſtleſs by the fide of the continental 
deſpots ; and that incapable of purſuing the trade of death any 
longer, they almoſt avow the wiſh to ſave themſelves from de- 
ſtruction, by ſuffering it to fall unreſiſted upon this country, 
to whom they have hitherto repreſented themſelves as good 
and faithful allies. | 

Citizens, a writer in behalf of deſpotiſm—a man of very 
conſiderable power of mind, and certainly of great intelligence, 
Montgaillard, one of the emigrant nobility of France, an 
avowed advocate for the moſt deteſtable tyranny, has furniſhed 
a variety of ſtatements, which, though he endeavours to urge 
on the war, are enough to convince any thinking man of its 
impolicy, and the total impoſſibility of ſucceſs. The ſame 
concluſion alſo is ſupported by a pamphlet, purporting to be a 
ſpeech intended to have been delivered in the Houſe of Com- 
mons. This latter pamphlet, it is true, ſtates, that the popu- 
lation of France is but twen!y-four millions, while that of the 
allies amounts to one hundred and thirteen millions and an half. 
So that the ſuperiority on the part of the allies, as to indivi- 
dual population, is nearly five to one. But he gives afterwards 
in this excellent pamphlet a variety of reaſons why, in eſti- 
mating the ſuperiority of power, we are not to calculate upon 
that phyſical ſuperiority of force ; and he ſubſtantiates his po- 
ſition, by ſhewing the great degree of moral and political ener- 
gy infuſed by the conventional government of France. 

Citizens, the ariſtocrat, Montgaillard—(I love to quote 
from the enemies of liberty, when their facts are favourable 8 
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the concluſions of its friends : their arguments fall with ten- 
fold weight as they cannot be ſuſpected of partiality.) Mont. 
gaillard has, in two admirable pamphlets, which now lie before 
me, and from which I ſhall trouble you with a few quotations, 
ſtated many fafts worthy your ſerious attention, After 
having ranſacked the language in which he wrote, for epithets 
of opprobrium and contempt, he ſtates in a variety of pal- 
ſages, the boundleſs attivity—the almoſt omnipotent energies 
of France. © Every thing,” ſays he, «acts in concert with 
<« the Committee of Public Safety, laws are made, roads are 
« conſtructed, and canals dug, almoſt at the ſame inſtant. 
The arts and fciences are called upon to conſecrate their 
« crimes; work ſhops and military manufattories are every 
« where founded to defend them. The moſt abundant re- 
« ſources are laviſhed; public ſchools inſtituted, and the 
« French language is carried to the foot of the Pyrennes 
« and amidſt the heaths of the Lower Britany,”” State, Fr. 


page 6. 

He ſhews, alſo, by a great variety of facts, how this gene- 
ral and univerſal energy, which the Convention and the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety, have inſpired throughout the country, 
is directed to that point which muſt ſooner or later, if his ſtate- 
ments are true, bring deſtruction upon all thoſe ſtates who are 
mad enough to perſevere in the preſent war. He expreſs] 
ſays, The Committee of Public Safety have directed the 
ce attention, the fears, and agitation of Paris to the affairs of 
« Europe, to the war, and the factions. They have deſtroyed 
<« the ſplendor of equipage, of dreſs, and of ſervants ; but they 
& have replaced them by an expence more ſuited to their new 
« empire; by an induftry wholly military; which employs 
4 their workmen, whom the want of labour had rendered dan- 
e gerous. The reſtleſs activity of the people is turned fo 
profit by their agitators. Two hundred thouſand hands 
<« are night and day buſted to forge the pikes of inſurrections, 
« and the muſquets of the army; and a thouſand, or eleven 
« hundred are daily finiſhed in the workſhops of this city. 
* One hundred pieces of cannon (four and eight pounders) 
« are monthly caſt ; and the exertions of the eſtabliſhments 
« of Meulan, or Corbeil, and of Fontainbleau, as well as 
« thoſe of each department, is correſpondent with this dread- 
& ful activity.“ P. 21 and 22. 

In another part he ſhews the aſtoniſhing power of their 
pecuniary reſources; and, a inveſtigating the advantages 
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and diſadvantages under which they lay, he prophecies that, if 
order and tranquillity ſhould be reſtored by the republican 
government of France, if the ſyſtem of terror ſhould be laid 
aſide, that it would be no very unlikely thing that France 
ſhould combat the powers of Europe with the whole accumu- 
lated reſources of thoſe powers concentrated in its own go- 
vernment and exchequer, while at the ſame time all the hoſtile 
8 are ſtruggling on the verge of bankruptcy. 

et he tells you, you are to go on with the dreadful game, 
becauſe if peace is made with France, jacobiniſm muſt triumph, 
and the well- regulated, eſtabliſhed, virtuous governments, of 
kings, prieſts, and ariſtocrats muſt be laid proſtrate at the 
feet of the ſwiniſh multitude. 

Now, as theſe emigrants conſider Caſſius, the laſt of all 
the Romans, as a jacobine, and the Brutuſes as jacobins, that 
« Brutus, who being proof againſt all charm of benefits, ſtruck 
c ſo brave a ſtroke into that Czſar's heart who ſought toenſlave 
« his country,” and thatelder Brutus who ſacrificed his own ſons 
for the ſecurity of the republic of Rome.—As theſe have been 
expreſsly ſtigmatized by theſe emigrants as jacobins and in- 
famous aſſaſſins; and as Montgaillard himſelf ſtigmatizes with 
one intemperate execration all who have had any hand in any 
part of the revolution, from the Conſtitutionelles of the Con- 
ſtituent Aſſembly to the Maratiſts and Robeſpierriſts of the 
Convention, the concluſion is, that by jacobiniſm he means 
nothing more than the principles of liberty; and that by the 
overthrow of regular government he means that reformation 
will take place; and that conſequently, if the adminiſtrations 
of the different countries wiſh to keep their places, they muſt 
at all events go on with the war, though he lays down ſuch 
facts as prove that the continuance of it muſt be inevitable de- 
ſtruction not only to their power but to their perſons. 

Citizens, in other parts of this pamphlet, he ſhews you the 
impoſſibility of effetting the ſcheme of ſtarving France; 
and ſays when we — 2 the reſources of that country, we 
muſt baniſh famine from the catalogue of theſe calamities 
with which Providence ſometimes afflicts the nations of the 
earth. Page 30 and 31. He might have gone a little fur- 
ther. He might have calculated the reſources of the powers 
at war with France; and have ſhewn, that though France 
could not be 1n danger of famine, yet thoſe who are ſending 
the ſtores out of their country, for the foreign armies, that 
were to effect this chimerical ſtarvation, were not 2 
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themſelves from that calamity ; and that, perhaps, the famine 
with which they threatened twenty-four millions of gallant 
republicans, might meet them at their own doors, to the de- 
vaſtation of their fields and the depopulation of their towns 
and villages. | 

He has ſhewn you alſo, how theſe aſſaſſins and villains— 
for theſe are the only names he ever gives them ; and after 
having called Brutus and Caſſius aſſaſſins and villains, no li- 
beral mind will be very much hurt by the obloquy of this fry 
of bigotted and voluptuous emigrants,—He tells you, that 
theſe villains and ailaflins, whoſe only talents are audacity and 
crimes, have nevertheleſs concentrated all the military genius, 
all the tactics, all the knowledge, all the ſcience of all the 
great men that ever exiſted in France; and having thus con- 
centrated and improved thoſe military talents that had diſ- 
played themſelves under the monarchy, that they were now 
moſt barbarouſly and ungratefully empleying them for the 
deſtruction of that monarchy.— Hear his own words. „ The 
« Military Committee directed by Carnot, La Fitte, d' Aniſh, 
and many other individuals, whoſe only talents are crimes 
& and wickedneſs, draw the plans of attack and defence, 
« combine their operations, and adapt their military tactics 
« to the ſpirit ef the Revolution. Low the memoirs, and 
« from all the precious veſtiges of the exploits, the zeal, and 
« the intelligence of the great Generals, Miniſters, and 
« Stateſmen, who adorned our Monarchy, thoſe villains have 
« extracted the means of its annihilation,” P. 5. 
Citizens, when we calculate theſe reſources, when we con- 
ſider that every one of thoſe events have actually taken place, 
which this Author foretels, if ever they ſhould take place, 
would give twofold energy to the repulican government of 
France, what are we to ſay to this very man, who comes for- 
ward again, and publiſhes another pamphlet, telling us, that 
the war mult be purſued; and that peace cannot be contem- 
plated by the governments of Europe, without the deſtruc- 
tion of thoſe governments, and the total overthrow of privi- 
leges and religion. 

Citizens, you will, perhaps, be curious to know what can 
be the occaſion of this aſtoniſhing energy in the French peo- 
ple. You will be ſurpriſed how theſe twenty-four millions 
of men ſhould be able to cope with a population in alliance 
againſt them of five times that number. But, Citizens, the 
reaſons for this are not unfathomable. We ſhall find what 
the diſabilities are that lie upon the combined powers: * 
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ſhall find alſo, if we conſider a little ſeriouſly, what are the 
—_— of the almoſt ſupernatural abilities of the French Re- 
ublic. | 
T In the firſt place, every man in France feels a thorough 
convittion—whether this conviction is rational or whether it 
it is inſanity, is not for me to declare. I do not pretend to 
gueſs whetner they are mad or whether our governors are ſo 
——<ertainly the madneſs is on one ſide or the other; and per- 
haps it would be beſt to call in Dr. Willis to decide the 
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Citizens, in the firſt place then, we are to remember, that 


every man in France — every peaſant at the plough, every 
common ſoldier in the field, and every nameleſs inhabitant 
of that country believes that he is toiling for himſelf and fa- 
mily—that he is fighting for his own liberty, and that in con- 
ſequence of that liderty: for the eſtabliſhment of which they 
are ſtruggling, every individual, down to the meaneſt peaſant 
and manufacturer, 8 in reality, a much more noble, 
exalted, generous, and reſpectable being than any ſovereign 
or potentate that ever reigned.— Juſt as the private citizens 
of Rome, at the time when that triumphant republic was 
making ſuch gigantic ſtrides towards the empire of the uni- 
verſe (I hope ſo mad a project does not inflate the brains of 
the republicans of a neighbouring country !) would have 
thought themſelves diſgraced by any marriage or alliance with 
any of the Kings who at that period tyranized over the en- 
ſlaved barbarians of the earth. | 

Now, Citizens, another circumſtance of conſiderable im- 
portance is, that every man conſiders the duty of fighting 
againſt the enemy as the common lot. A ſmall ſum is not 
levied upon the rich, in order that certain officers, either of 
the pariſh or of the crimping-houſe, may have a right to 
ſeize upon the perſons of the poor. No; from the richeft 
merchant, from the moſt wealthy landholder to the pooreſt pea- 
fant, every man takes his common ſhare of the hazard and 
the glory of defending that country, which is conſidered as 
the common property of all ; for the defence of which, there- 
fore, one part of the people are not to be made beaſts of 
burden to the other, 

Add to this, that the Citizen Soldier finds, that the ſitua- 
tion of defending his country is not a ſervice of barren 
honour. On the contrary, that there are real advantages 
and compenſations affixed to it; and that, whatever may 
be the ſituation of the interior country, the government or 
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laid down this as a maxim, that the man who * 3 and 
bleeding to prevent the liberties of the republic — 
deſtroyed, ſhould not, in addition to the hardſhips and dangers 
of actual ſervice, be expoſed to the aggravated calamities 
of famine, and that long train of diſeaſes which are the con- 
ſequences of unwholeſome food. No:“ ſays the deteſtable, 
Jacobinical government of France, “ our armies ſhall be firſt 
ſupplied with the beſt of every thing the country produces; 
nor ſhall the luxurious vintage of the country ſparkle upon 
the board of the richeſt merchant or citizen, while the ſoldier 
on the frontier is in want of that inſpiring cordial.” 
Citizens, theſe circumſtances, and the large pay which is 
given to the French ſoldiers, are really principal ſources of 
that great, that aſtoniſhing, that unparalleled energy, which 
the Republicans of France have difplayed. They know 
and it is a conſoling knowledge—a comfort of whoſe cheering 
and ſupporting influence, the man who is bleeding for his 
country ought never to_ be deprived, that even though want 
and famine might chance to threaten them at home, yet ſcar- 
ny will not meet them in the camp, nor the debilitating diſ- 
eaſes of penury unnerve them in the field. The only evil that 
threatens them, is that which the enthuſiaſm of liberty can 
deſpiſe—is that of dying in the midſt of victory, pierced 
by honourable ſcars, by which they think they have purchaſed 
immortality in the Pantheon of their country, and contributed 
to the freedom and happineſs of mankind. 

Yes, every individual there believes, that his name will be 
tranſmitted to NAC though he ſhould be the meaneſt ſol- 
dier in the ranks, if by any act of virtue, tranſcendently ſu- 
perior to his fellow men, he has proved the ennobling energies 
of his ſoul, But, alas! what is the condition of thoſe muli- 
tary machines who ſupport the war on behalf of the defpotic 
ſovereigns on the continent? Do they receive far their brave 
efforts even the reward of merited applauſes! Are they diſtin- 
guiſhed by the honourable mention of a grateful government? 


Are they rewarded according to their labours, with popula- 


rity and preferments? Are they compenſated for the facri- 
fices they have made, and conſoled for the wounds they have 
received? No, no, no!—Gazettes proclaim the triumphs 
of the General ! Gazettes proclaim the valour of particular 
officers ! Gazettes lament the loſs of men who ſtand in an 
elevated ſituation; but the common ſoldiers, by whoſe blood 
and toil the victory has been obtained, periſh by wholefale in 
forgetfulneſs: © no friendly hand to cloſe their eyes —no 
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tongue to ſpeak their merits—no pitying friend to ſnatch their 
orphan families from want. The fel of honour, as it is 
called, manured as it is with their blood, furniſhes not one poor 
ſprig of laurel for their tomb, nor ſo much as a melancholy 
cypreſs to ſhade the heads of thoſe who are left deſtitute by 
their fall. 
I have painted this as the fate of the common ſoldiers under 
the deſpotic governments of the continent—your imaginations 
will immediately point out to you, how much of it is alſo ap- 
plicable to thoſe who bleed at the command of the mild and 
equitable government of England 
The fact, however is, that the ſyſtem of equality in France, 
which conſiders every man's life of equal value, conſiders 
that no man is to be left to periſh if help can be extended 
to him, and that no man, on account of the obſcurity of his 
ſituation, is to loſe the glory or the reward of a generous and 
heroic action. But, alas! in thoſe countries where a mono- 
polizing ſpirit prevails, even the wounds of the mutilated 
ſoldier are but too frequently neglected. Better is it fer the 
governors, that the poor wretch ſhould languiſh and die un- 
pitied, than come home maimed and diſabled, to claim the 
nſion that has been promiſed to ſome great man's pimp, or 
increaſe thoſe heavy burthens which they are ſo unwilling, 
upon ſuch frivolous pretences, to lay upon the ſhoulders of 
their ſubjects. | | 
Citizens, this is not all. Theſe circumſtances may account 
for the energy of the enemy, but they do not account entirely 
for the parallelized impotency of the allies. Citizens, we 
are to conſider, that though the population of France is only 
24 millions, and the population of the allies 113 millions and 
an half, yet, that out of this 24 million the French nation, 
under its preſent government, can ſend more ſoldiers into the 
field without exhauſting and deſtroying itſelf, than all the 
allies together: And for this reaſon, that the expence of ſup- 
porting the reſpective governments is widely different. 
Though the pay of the French ſoldier is larger than the 
pay of any other ſoldier in Europe, yet can the reſources of 
rance be more readily extended to the ſupport of that army, 
than the reſources of the allies to the ſupport of thoſe armies 
it has to contend with. Indeed there is another thing may 
be remarked—It is not the good fortune with every nation 
as with England, to have ſuch a number of Staff Officers, 
men of rank and dignified ſituations to ſupport in the army; 
nor does it happen in all countries, that if a regiment ſhould 
happen 
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happpen to be broke down to a hundred, or a hundred and 
ſixty men, that till it muſt have the ſame number of officers 
duly filled up, and kept in conſtant pay, as if it had its full 
complement of a thouſand men. ; 

But, Citizens, this is a Iu circumſtance, applying in a 
great meaſure, to Great Britain alone. There are others 
cual applicable to all the allies. They have all mill-ſtones 
enough hanging round their necks. | 

I ſhall not conſider the advantages or diſadvantages of pri- 
vileged orders; my veneration and reſpe& for gentlemen of 
that deſcription is very well known; and I certainly ſhall not 
endeavour to inſpire you with any factious or Tacobirical 
averſion to men ſo uſeful, ſo important; and but for whom 
all things muſt fall into chaos—all the happineſs of human 
ſociety muſt be diſſolved! ! ! 

But, Citizens, there is another ſet of men, to whom I am 
not called upon to pay ſuch implicit yeneration. Some per- 
ſons may venerate them more; but as their numbers in this 
country are comparatively ſmall, I ſhall prove my loyalty, by 
pointing out their uſeleſsneſs, and commending the wiſdom 
and virtue of this country for reducing them to ſo ſmall an 
eſtabliſhment. I ſpring forward, therefore, to the grateful duty 
of painting in proper colours their miſchievous influence on 
the energies of a | 

You are to remember, then, that beſides the armies that 
are to fight the battles of their country, the nations in alli- 
ance have alſo (to uſe the language of a pamphlet 1 have al- 
ready quoted) a numerous army of religioniſts maintained by 
the combined powers © to fight the devil and his angels!“ 

Citizens, in Portugal we find, under various denominations, 
250,000 of theſe moſt important ſoldiers. In the King of Sar- 
dinia's dominions we find 350,000—(towards the ſupport of 
whom, perhaps, part of our 200,000]. a year may be piouſly and 
charitably applied.) In Naples and Sicily there are 113,000 / 
in the Popedom, from which they all ſprung, 100,000 ; in 
Spain 200,000; in Germany, and in the Auſtrian and Pruſ- 
ſian dominions more than 200,000; in Holland (wiſe and 
frugal Holland) only gooo; and in England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, above 30,000. Now, Citizens, when you conſider 
that the powers in alliance have to ſupport 1,246,000 ſoldiers, 
whoſe whole warfare is carried on, not againſt the enemies 
that aſſail our bodies in this world, but againſt thoſe which 
are io be drawn up in battle array againſt our poor fouls in 
the world to come, you muſt remember, that there are 
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1,246,000 moſtly able-bodied men, cut off from the number 

of thoſe who might be employed in the terreſtrial work of 

1 is to ſay, cutting the throats of the atheiſtical 
rench 

Then, Citizens, remember this alſo, that though a ſoldier 
who fights your enemies in this world muſt be content with 
5d. or Gd. a day; yet you are ſometimes forced to give 14 or 
16,000/. a year to a ſoldier who is to fight your battle in the 
world to come. (Some perſon here ſaid a general.) True, 
it is to a general. However, you will pleaſe to remember, 
that in this army the generals are many; the colonels and cap- 
tains are provided for in the fame extravagant proportion; 
and that none of your ſoldiers who are to fight this after game 
will be content with the ſame portion of pay as the ſoldiers 
who are to fight in this world, though one would think, as 
their ſalaries are preſent, and the fervice future, ſome deduction 
ought to be made for prompt payment. 

Gitinens, whether it be right or wrong that Europe ſhould 
ſupport this ſwarm of one million two hundred and forty-fix 
thouſand ſpiritual heroes, I thall not now contend. But the 
expence of ſupporting ſo many unproduttive labourers muſt 
evidently be a great impediment to the carrying on thoſe 
fchemes of human policy, in which the nations who have to 
ſupport them, are engaged. 

Gitizens, there is another difadvantage under which the 
allies have to ſtruggle, namely, that they are not one and in- 
diviſible !—that they are only allies. Remember the fable of 
the old man and his ſons and the bundle of ſticks. If the 
ſticks are bound firmly together it is impoſſible to break 
them : but if you can take them ſeparately you may ſnap 
them aſunder, as quick as you pleafe. Now theſe ſticks (L 
am ſorry to ſpeak of thoſe ſublime perſonages by ſo wooden a 
metaphor) theſe ſticks are of ſuch a nature that they cannot be 
bound together. Their intereſts are in many reſpects widely 
different ; and thoſe intereſts are moſt different, which act 
moſt powerfully upon them: namely, thoſe neareſt to their 
doors; for, if we grant that their ultimate intereſt is one and 
the ſame, yet we are to remember that the mole hill, when it 
preſſes hard upon the ſight ſeems larger than the mountain at 
a diſtance, ſo the intereſts which are daily and hourly preſſing 
home upon them, will influence them to aft in direct oppoſition 
to the intereſts of each other; becauſe men will yield to that 
which is near, though that which is at a greater diſtance © in 
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reality a much more ſerious and ought therefore to be a more 
powerful motive, 

We find by experience, alſo, that this which theo * 
have pointed out, has been eternally taking place. what 
alliance in Europe did the different powers in alliance ever 
act cordially together? Has it not always been found, that 
each, while profeſſing to play the Abs was playing his 
particular game ? conſequently, was ready to ſacrifice his 
cloſet ally, ſuch is the faith of treaties, to that which his ambi- 
tion or his avarice pointed out? Such is the caſe with reſpect 
to the preſent war, 

Has Pruſſia faithfully co-operated ? Or, has ſhe received 
the pay of Britain and refuſed to do its work? Has Ruſſia co- 
operated? Has the Emperor himſelf co- operated? who, by 
loan after loan, has been drawing, though not openly, that 
aſſiſtance which he meant to apply to the ſecurity of his own 
individual power at home and not to the promotion of the ob. 
ject which the alliance had in contemplation |! 

But, Citizens, whatever have been the diſadvantages 
with which the allies have hitherto had to combat, thoſe 
diſadvantages are now more than doubled. Montgaillard, 
whoſe pamphlet I have before pointed out to you, foreſaw, 
that the cruelty, the ravages, the ſomething worſe than anarchy 
that was inflicted by Robeſpierre could not be of long dura- 
tion in France. In the beginning of laſt ſummer he faid— 
the time is coming, it is near at hand, when the Committee 
of Public Safety and the Convention of France will give 
peace, will give order, ſecurity, and internal tranquillity 
to the French nation; and when it does, powerful in the gra- 
titude of the people for the victories it has obtained, powerful 
in the reſources which he has innumerated, France will then 
be enabled to carry on the war with til] greater energy and 
effect. (This was the prophecy of the man before the down- 
fal of Robelpirre ; before many of the aſtoniſhing events of 
the laſt campaign I) and when they have ſo done they will be 
able to combat the allies with greater energy ; while thoſe 
allies will lie proſtrate at the victorious feet of the Republic. 
Such were the prophecies of the man, who ſtill adviſes us to 
continue the war. p. ; 2 

He tells us, however, that our ſyſtem of carrying it on is 
totally wrong. And in this reſpect, I believe, he ſpoke the 
perfect truth. Granting the war to be right, his argument is 
juſt. The ſyſtem of carrying it on has been fooliſh and ridi- 
culous to the — IAIN would ſuppoſe, that the 
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men who have carried it on had a defign of producing the 
very effett they have produced, namely, that of ſecuring the 
permanence of the Republic of France, on a baſis more broad 
and ſolid, than could otherwiſe, perhaps, have been expected. 
You attempt, ſays this partizan of the ex-princes, by one 
army to take poſſeſſion of one place for the Emperor of Ger- 
many, you attempt to take 3 of other places, by other 
armies, for the king of England; but if you go on thus to diſ- 
member I do; not mean, ſays he, with courtly hypocriſy, to 
accuſe you of intending the diſmemberment of France ) but, 
if you go on with this apparent diſmemberment, the bittereſt 
enemies to republicaniſm will be alſo the bittereſt enemies to 
you, and your undertaking. It is by French hands, only, that 
the French government can be altered, Important axiom ! 
Gleam of immortal truth ſhot from the night of prejudice it- 
ſelf ! How irrefiſtably the maxims of juſtice frequently make 
their way to the intelligent mind, even while ſtruggling to main- 
tainthe cauſe of falſehood!—Yes, itis only by the efforts of a na- 
tion—its own independent efforts, that tranquillity, that peace, 
that happineſs, can be reſtored—that the government of any 
country can be changed or fixed upon any permanent forma- 
tion: and they who ſeek for the bloſſoms of peace from a ſoil 
manured by the hands of foreign interference, will mourn in 
foreign chains, their blaſted hopes, and bewail, too ſoon, their 
folly and abſurdity. 

Citizens, I do not mean to feed the prejudices of nation- 
ality : as far as I know my own heart I deteſt it. I believe I 
do not love an Engliſhman merely for being an Engliſhman, 
one degree better than I love a Frenchman for being a French- 
man, or an African for being an African. I wiſh to be, and 
I wiſh you to be, Citizens of the world to conſider all hu- 
man nature as one family ; to be tender of the blood of every 
human creature, whatever his country, his complexion, or his 
opinions. I wiſh to ſee the cultivation of human happineſs 
promoted by the united efforts of the whole human ſpecies 
knit together in the indiſſoluble bands of fraternity. I would 
have the only ſtruggle between mankind, how to give his 
happineſs the wideſt diffuſion. This is the object I wiſh you 
to purſue, and when you find that this plan can be carried 
into effect, it matters not what powers you employ provided 
they are the beſt calculated to the end. The happineſs of the 
human ſpecies is the only object virtue has in contemplation ; 
and patriotiſm, which has made ſo much boaſt in the world, 
and aſſumed the garb of virtue, is reality only a little expan- 
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ſion of that contemptible and illiberal principle which makes 
the ignorant ruſtic ſuppoſe that the inhabitant of the next vil. 
lage, the foreigner of the adjoining hamlet, ought not to come 
and get his bread in the village where he reſides; and which 
makes thoſe ſacred guardians of porochial rights, the church. 
wardens, and overſeers of the poor, remove the diſeaſed and 
wretched pauper from diſtrict to diſtrict in a cart, till he ex- 
pires, for fear he ſhould become burthenſome to a pariſh in 
which he was not 6 this diffuſive principle 
is the genuine ſource of virtuous a ion, we are to remem 
tnat all effects cannot be produced by all means. You muſt 
take human ſociety as it is. You muſt take nation ſeparate 
and diſtinct from nation as at this time you find them. Re- 
member the rulers of nations, under whatever denomination, 
have generally one object; the enlargement of dominion, the 
increaſe of power, the extention of TATA and ſo long as 
that ſhall continue to be an active principle of the leaders of 
nations, it is impoſſible for one nation to give freedom and 
happineſs to another. Virtue, freedom, and happineſs can 
only be expected to be ſecured to a nation by its individual 
efforts : becauſe none but its own inhabitants can have an 
opportunity of underſtanding what is proper for themſelves 
or have a common intereſt in doing that which is beſt for the 
general happineſs and proſperity.—If a nation, as was latel 
the caſe with Holland, has the misfortune to be preſſed by 
foreign interference on both ſides; it muſt chuſe between two 
evils; and nothing but tyranny and abſurdity can deny its right 
of judging for itſelf which of the two evils is leaſt. But the 
ſituation of France is difterent ; and the reaſoning of Mont- 
gaillard is juſt. 

Citizens, this Montgaillard, in the paſſage which led me 
into this digreſſion, has declared that nothing but French arms 
can reſtore tranquillity to France, He believes, which I do 
not believe, that there is an averſion to republicaniſm ſtill ex- 
iſting in the hearts of Frenchmen. I believe, on the contrary, 
that if there is in the univerſe one paſſion more powerful, 
more energetic at this time, than ever burned in the breaſt of 
man before, it is the love of republicaniſm—the deteſtation of 
monarchy at this time exiſting in the hearts of Frenchmen, 

He admits, however, that if there is a great deſire for the 
re{toration of royalty in France, yet that N can never be 
reſtored but by the arms of Frenchmen alone. And there- 
fore, if you mean fairly, ſays he—it oy wiſh for a counter- 
revolution in France, you muſt employ French commanders, 
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acknowledge the regency of Monſieur, and put the invading 
troops under the command of the Duke d' Artois. 
This reaſoning is conſiſtent enough to be ſure in a man an 


. avowed advocate of the Houſe of Bourbon; who is an open 


champion of the divine right of Kings—and a ſtic kler for the 
unqualified reſtoration of the old deſpotiſm: the man who 
implicates every individual, however moderate, who has ever 
articulated the words reform and liberty, in the ſame indiſcri- 
minate cenſure : who confiders the Conſtitutionelles them- 
ſelves, the firſt glorious and philoſophic leaders of the Conſtitu- 
ent Aſſembly, as the authors of all the fubſequent calamities 
of France ; as the beings whoſe guilty machinations produced 
the carnage of the 1oth of Auguſt, and the maſſacres of Sep- 
tember. He who ſays theſe are the wreiches whoſe guilty 
hearts ought to be ſearched and probed as the authors of the 
deſolation of France and of Europe, may, indeed, conſiſtently 
bow down to the golden calf of hereditary deſpotiſm, and up- 
hold the ſacred right of the deteſted Monſieur to the regency, 
and the profligate d'Artois to the command of the armies of 
the alliance; and he may, alſo, think that beings ſo deſpiſed 
and hated are the beſt inſtruments to reconcile the people to 
the reſtoration of royalty. But the powers of Europe can ſee 
the real characters of theſe men: and they have other views. 
It is true they wiſh to continue the war; but they will not 
truſt men of ſuch abominable characters with the command of 

their armies and the diffipation of their funds and reſources. 
Citizens, you ſee, then, their own counſellors—for the emi- 
grant prieſts and nobility of France had too large a ſhare, I 
tear, in the Councils of this country.—Their very Counſel- 
lors tell them upon your preſent ſyſtem you cannot ſucceed, 
France, though it hates the Convention, will rally round the 
ſtandard of that Convention, to reſiſt and ruin you, while 
you thus proceed. But the Miniſter will liſten to every part 
of their council but this. I tell you, ſays the Miniſter—and 
I tell the confiding Houſe of Commons of England, which 
will believe whatever I ſay, if you will not—I tell you, and I 
tell them, the reſources of the 8 are near exhauſted. 
We are only living upon the intereſt, they upon the capital. 
— They have nearly exhauſted their capital, but it is only the 
intereſt we are 7" AM. 
Precious ſophiſter. He does not tell you, however, where 
our capital exiſts. He does not tell you, that our capital is 
mere moonſhine ! the mere airy bauble of paper credit; the 
ignis 
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ignis fatuus of public confidence —a funded vacuum, which 
has no exiſtence but its name. Our capital, ſays, he, remains 
untouched ; we are only ſpending the intereſt : they are 
ſpending their capita], and therefore muſt ſoon be exhauſted. 

What cannot this man, whoſe ſole pretenſions for being 
the Miniſter of a great nation, are founded upon his profound 
knowledge of © Cocker's Arithmetic” —upon being the 
greateſt adept in the rule of three- that was ever flogged 
through a ſchool.—Cannot he, or will he not ſee, that if they 
are ſpending their capital they are only doing what we have 
done already. Why did we borrow and borrow, and fink 
year after year the capital thus borrowed, till our credit is fo 
near to bankruptcy, that the Jew uſurers upon Change—cit- 
cumciſed and uncircumciſed, {for there are Jews of all na- 
tions and deſcriptions) will lend us but ſixty pounds for an 
bundred? Why, I fay, do we thus continue to borrow capi- 
tal that we may be able to pay the intereſt, if the fact was not 
that before we appealed to that method, we had already got 
to the end of our real capital. Our national domains were 
already expended. Our national capital, as it may be called, 
veſted in the hands of government, was already gone—mort- 
gaged and ſold, to ſupport the profligate ambition of our 
Edwards and our Henries; our Tudors and our Stuarts; and 
then it was found neceſſary, by our Whig calculators, to ap- 
peal to the Dutch faſhion of borrowing and depending upon 
the intereſt of a nominal capital, that our Dutch King might 
be enabled to purſue the ſame ambitious game. So that the 
plain and ſimple fact is, ſuppoſing Pitt's calculations true, 
ſuppoſing that they were rapidly exhauſting their capital, and 
that none of that capital was returning back to them (which 
is by no means ſo to the extent he would perſuade us) yet 
the French, after expending their whole capital, will have that 
game to begin which we are now almoſt at the end of: and, 
therefore, this exhauſting of reſources is true only as to us ; 
and his calculations make, not againſt the government of 
France, but againſt the government of this country. 

But, Citizens, there muſt be pretences aud there muſt be 
real objects for the continuance of this war. Among the 
pretences which are obliquely held out is the neceſſity of 
humbling the marine of France; and breaking that huge 
maſs of growing power, which has fo long been the envy and 
dread of Europe; the neceflity alſo of producing the com- 
mercial deſtruction of that neighbouring and rival nation. 
Now, Citizens, let us couſider, in the firſt place, if we were 


able 
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able to do all this what advantage would it be? Does a man, 
to come to familiar inſtances, attend leſs actively to his buſi- 
neſs and his ſhop, becauſe there happens to be another ſhop of 
the ſame deſcription, in the ſame town or village where he 
lives? On the contrary, is it not found, that in proportion 
as emulation is diffuſed among mankind, in proportion as the 
ſpirit of rivalſhip ſubſiſts, and the ſpirit of rivalſhip cannot 
ſubſiſt without an object upon which to operate, in the ſame 
proportion the energies, the exertions, the reſources of man- 
kind are doubled;. and, conſequently, no greater calamity 
can happen to an individual, or to a nation, than to have no 
perſon, no object to whet that emulation from which all 
exertions are to proceed. 

This is not mere theory. The facts of hiſtory ſupport the 
concluſion. Was it happy for Rome, that Carthage was laid 
in ruins? On the contrary, did not the deſtructive influences 
of corruption and luxurious indolence take root in the repub- 
lic of Rome, from the overthrow of the rival city, whoſe de- 
ſtruction they were ſo anxious to procure ? Did Athens flou- 
riſh the more for the deſtruction of Sicily)? On the contrary 
the wealth, the reſources of Athens, however apparently in- 
creaſed, were deſtroyed and ruined by the expeditions againſt 
that iſland. And the pompous fleets which with banners of 
filk and prows overlaid with gold, ſet off from the ſhores of 
Attica for the ſubjection of Syracuſe, did, in reality, take with 
them the liberty and energy of the Athenian Republic, never 
to return again. Athens ſecured the downfall of Siciq, but it 
left itſelf thereby an eaſy prey to the arms of Lacedemon. La- 
cedemon was not more wiſe in the deſtruction of the rival ci 
of 4thens. "The fate of the conqueror was ſealed by the fall 
of the vanquiſhed: nor was the period diſtant when other 
arms were to triumph over the country, whoſe virtue had been 
enfeebled by the malignant fury with which it had purſued its 
rival. 

Citizens, the whole hiſtory of the univerſe is replete with 
this important truth, that no country was ever yet ultimately 
benefited by the deſtruction of the powers or energies of 
another country with whichit had ſtood in competition. 

But, Citizens, let us conſider how far is it probable that 
theſe effects ſhould be produced, what are the ſymptoms 
which lead us to ſuppoſe that the marine of this country can 
deſtroy the marine of France? It is true a glorious victory 
was obtained the firſt of June laſt, over the French fleet; 
and I remember contemplating at my leiſure, from the — 
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dows of the Tower, the whole Thames exhibiting one 
ſcene of glory from the illuminations fixed upon the lofty 
maſts of thips ; I remember ſeeing the blaze of bonfires; I 
remember hearing the crackers, and ſeeing the rockets flying 
about; and I remember, alſo, that within theſe walls a hired 


banditti affailed the aged parent now languithing in the pangs 


of death ! and the wife, the child, whoſe guardian and protec- 
tor had been dragged away to dungeons by the ſtern hand of 
power; I remember that inſults and indignities were offered 
to an unprotected but a virtuous woman, whoſe firmneſs of 
mind gave pain to the enemies. of liberty, becauſe it was a 
proof of the unconquerable ſpirit which the principles of li- 
berty inſpire; I remember, alſo, that the . fame ruffian band 
beſieged the houſe of Hardy; I remember that the wife, then 
pregnant, of that virtuous patriot—that pattern of Spartan 
fortitude and di ſintereſtedneſs, was driven by the fury of this 
mob from her own apartment, and compelled to flide upon a 
penthouſe from lbs to window, to ſcek protection in an 
adjoining manſion. I remember too that the conſequence of 
the bruiſes and the injuries ſhe received on that occaſion 
was the death of that virtuous woman, and of the infant 
then ſtruggling in her womb. 

But, Citizens, though theſe glorious triumphs are to be 
recorded amongſt the effects of that victory at home, what 
were the effects of that victory abroad? Was the object for 
which the marine of France, riſqued the battle, diſappointed 
or not? Into whoſe ports did thoſe numerous fleets arrive, 
which were protected by the maternal wing of the whole 
French navy: for the wild anarchic government of France 
does not leave its merchantmen unprotected, a prey to arms 
it pretends to deſpiſe, but at whole energy in reality it trem- 
bles. No, Citizens, the whole naval power of France was 
ſpread like the wing of the parent bird to ſhelter the com- 
merce of the country, and conduct its ſtores ſafe and ſecure 
into the ports of an expecting nation, though at the hazard 
of ſome injury to that vain parade and glory which makes 
nations ſo proud, though it never beſtowed upon them any 
rea] comfort or advantage. 

The victory of the firſt of June, then, was of no other 
advantage but to give a moment's popularity to the miniſters, 
who contributed nothing towards its attainment. Mobs 
ſhouted their names through the {ſtreets of London; brick- 
bats and ſtones were thrown through the windows of thoſe 
who dared to ſuppole miniſters were not omnipotent and 
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omniſcient; the Theatre Nationale as it was called, exhibited 
pompous diſplays of naval armaments : and Lords and La- 
dies, Poets and Poetaſters, Wits and Witlings clubbed their 
brains together to obtain the applauſes of the upper gallery 
with four lines of nothingneſs, tagged with four gingling 
ſyllables. But France ſecured her object: yes, France tri- 
umphed in defeat, and England was diſappointed ia victory; 
for the real motive of the engagement, on both ſides, was 
that numerous convoy which was haſtening to the ports of 
France: and we might boaſt of our victories as we would, but 
the hearts of our miniſters were aching with the humane anx- 
1 that their project ſor ſtarving 24 millions of people muſt 
all, 

Well, boaſtings and gaſconades were made uſe of on both 
ſides ; we publiſhed in our Gazette a catalogue of ſhips ſunk 
and deſtroyed, which are now riding in Breſt water; and they 
alſo pretended that they had gained a glorious victory, as in- 
deed upon the firſt day's engagement, upon which we thought 
fit to be ſilent, they did; but they buried, at firſt, the event of 
the ſecond day: we have never recanted ; but they came at- 
terwards for ward with an honeſt tale. Even that Saint Juſte 
whoſe head has paid the forfeit of his inhuman crimes, 
acknowledged that the French Marine had not the energy of 
the Engliſh. They had courage, he ſaid, but the Evglith 
were ſuperior to them in ſkill; he was not aſhamed, before 
a people ſtruggling to be free, ro confeſs the defects and er- 
rors of his nation: and the conſequence of that confeſſion 
will be that the energy of the republic of France will be di- 
rected to ſupply that deficiency; and now that they have little 
to attend to, except the great atchievement of ſtripping the 
crown of England, of its Hanoverian jewel l Nov, I ſay, 
are all their 3 powers to lie palſied and dead, or are 
we to conclude that they will be directed towards their ma- 
rine? Conſider the immenſe extent of France, its variety of 
production; and then aſk yourſelves this queſtion, If it once 
comes to be a mere naval war, and the energies of the 
French ſhould be directed to that, and that alone, whoſe is 
the propable proſpect of ſhattered fleets, a deſtroyed marine, 
a crippled commerce,—an annihilated navy? 

Citizens, I believe we ſhall have crackers and bonfires 
again. TI have no doubt that the hearts of our adminiſtration 
will be inflated by freſh victories, during the enſuing naval 
campaign; but let it be remembered, that the reſources of 
the two countzies are eſſen ially different; and that we 1 
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be much more enfeebled by the moſt glorious victories, than the 
republic of France by the moſt diſaſtrous defeats : becauſe with 
reipect to nayal operations, it is with them a learning trade; 
and becauſe, as Pitt has himſelf acknowledged, there is even- 
tually, no reſiſting the reiterated efforts of a nation in arms. 
But if once we have the misfortune to be beaten, if once ſo 
2 a calamity fall upon this nation that its naval power 
{hould fall before the naval power of France (as we have 
not the ſame means of repairing our loſſes that they have) 
what will become of that ſole prop and ſtay? Shall we not 
have occaſion to realize in more mournful ſtrains what has 
been fo ludicrouſly deſcribed by Captain Morris? 


« If e'er on French decks ſkouts of victory roar 
„The Crown's a red night-cap, and Britain's no more.“ 


Why play for a ſtake ſo deſperate? why not ſeek for peace 
in time? The game is unequal, Our naval war muſt be 
defenſive—their's offenſive. Our naval force is our exiſtence ; 
as melanchaly experience has taught us that by land we are 
nothing. They are already omnipotent by land, and their 
navy is but an auxiliary. The utmoſt we can get by victory 
is only to leave us juſt where we are—but defeat is inevitable 
deſtruction ; while, at the ſame time, to France one vic- 
tory is deciſive, and the moſt dreadful defeat can only leave 
her in the ſame ſituation in which it found her. 

Citizens, it would require ſome labour, perhaps, to make 
every individual of ycu feel the full force of this ſtatement : 
but I think I can venture to promiſe, that if you give your- 
ſelves the trouble to inveſtigate for ten minutes in your clo- 
ſets, the facts I have laid before you, you will ſee that the con- 
cluſion is juſt : that the greateſt victory can add nothing, to 
the ſecurity of this country, more than we might this mo- 
ment have by negociating peace; while, on the contrary, one 
defeat will be deſtruttion ; while a defeat of the French at 
ſea, omnipotent as they are by land, will make no immediate 
difference with reſpect to the internal ſecurity and the ſuccels 
of their government. 

But we are told w2 muſt perſevere; we are told we muſt 
have indemnity! Ol! it is a proud word—indemnity. What 
does it mean? What is the object of the miniſter, when he 
talks of indemnity ? Will indemnity reſtore to life the ſoldi- 
ers that have fallen in the conqueſt? Will indemnity give 
back to the wife and the orphan the parent and the huſband 
that is ſlain ? 
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Indemnity, in the old deſpotiſm of Poland that deſpotiſm 
which we have contributed every one who hears me has 
contributed part of his income, part of the product of his 
labour to reſtore! Indemnity, in the old deſpotiſm of Po- 
land, I comprehend; becauſe one of the conſtitutional max- 
ims in the orderly, regular, eftabliſhed government of that coun- 
try is, that if a nobleman, or if one of the equeſtrian order 
kills a peaſant belonging to another nobleman, or member of 
the equeſlrian order, he ſhall replace that peaſant by another 
of equal value, Now if by indemnity it is meant by the ſage 
miniſters of this country that as many Engliſhmen as have 
been Joſt in this conflict, ſnoll be replaced by ſo many Sans- 
Culottes, then I am greatly inclined to think he will fight a 
long while before he will perſuade ſo many French Sans- 
Cullottes to live under his adminiſtration. If indemnit 
means any thing elſe, what is it but inſult to talk of indemnit 
to that country which has loſt ſo many thouſands of its . 
invaluable inhabitants? What is it but worſe than Robeſperian 
terocity, to go on to ſpill the blood of as many thouſands more 
for the contemptible aud ridiculous idea of pecuniary indem - 
nity—even if it were poſſible to be obtained. —Pecuniary in- 
demnity for human lite!!! Let the thought be weighed one 
moment in your minds, and you wil turn with horror and 
indignation from the being whoſe faculties could be fo cloud- 
ed that he could utter the expreſſion O what are we come 
to when all our calculations are employed upon pounds, ſhil- 
lings and pence; and the lives of men {land for no more than 
ſo many cyphers before the numerals. 

But we muſt not now talk of indemnity. The tables are 
turned. It is the conquering power that talks of indemnity, 
not the power whoſe utmoſt exerticns are applied to ſteal 
away by night, a few ſick and wounded troops, the relicks of 
a ruined army, 

So that if we are to continue the war, till we get indemnity 
we muſt continue till the tide of aſtairs is entirely turned; 
we mult battle till the one half of the productive labour of 
the country, which was formerly paid in taxes, and which is 
already grown to two thirds, ſince the commencement of the 
preſent war, is extended to three-fourths to four fifths to 
the whole !—ti]l the ſpunge has been applied to the national 
debt ; and we have commenced once more that carccr of na- 
tic nal credit, to the end of which we are ſo near. 

Citizens, there is another circumſtance which is argued as 
a reaſon why we ſhould not treat for peace. We are told hes 

they 
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they have no ſettled government in France. Citizens, what 
do they mean by a ſettled government? Did we not treat with 
America at the time it had no ſettled government? Was not 
the whole coaſtitution of that country afterwards changed ? 
Yet America preſerved her faita: though (witneſs the banks 


of the Miami!) Great Britain, whoſe government ſtill con- | 


tinues the ſame, violated hers. I ſay, though America has 
changed its government, it has left no part of the treaty un- 
fulfilled ; but it is matter of notoriety, that Great Britain 
has not fulfilled the whole of her part of the ſtipulated 
treaty. 

But, Citizens, ſince we ſuppoſe republicans can have no 
faith, (though I never underſtood before that republicaniſm 
and faithleſsneſs were convertible terms !) what fort of go- 
vernment are the French to have, before we can treat with 
them ? Certainly the old deſpotiſm of France was not very 


, ſingular for the faithful obſervance of treaties ! Certainly the 


ſyſtem of ſlavery on one part and deſpotiſm on the other in 
Ruffia has not made that government very much ſignalized 
for good faith] and certainly the military deſpotiſm of Pruſſia 
is not the beſt ſort of government to treat with ! Pruſſia en- 
tered into an alliance with the Poles one day, and entered the 
next into another alliance to quarter the Poles. Pruſſia en- 
tered inta an alliance with this country, and borrowed mone 
of this country, under pretence (I do not ſay, that the miniſter 
who lent it did not know that it was only a pretence) of mak- 
ing common cauſe with us and fighting againſt France; and 
Pruſſia employed that money to deſtroy the liberties of Poland. 
Hence behold the horrid ſcenes of Warſaw ; ſee the cruel maſ- 
ſacres of Iſmael repeated again within the walls of that deſo- 
lated city. So that if you will affirm that you are not to 
treat with any power till you are ſure it will never break its 
treaty, I am very ſure you are at once determined to treat with 
no power at all: and if you can find a way to reſtore peace to 
Europe, without treatics, it will be a very happy thing for 
mankind if no ſuch thing as a treaty ſhould ever be heard of 
again, 

The very government prints acknowledge, that your good 
and faithful ally, Pruſſia, is at this time negociating a peace. 
They tell you in the Times (the miniſter's own ou, con- 
vinced of the inexhauſtible reſources of that country, con- 
vinced of the irreſiſtible energies of the French Republic, 
that ſhuffl ing ©« king of threads and patches“ that royal ped- 
lar, or jugling pedlar (it is difficult to find a name Rs" 
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of him) has determined to withdraw himſelf from the alliance. 
One day they tell you, that * The death of the Count de Goltz 
« has certainly retarded the negociation between the king of 
« Pruſſia and the French Republic. WW hat the nature of it is, 
« we believe few men in this country can accurately aſcertain z 
« but certainly it has always been regarded with * In- 
« deed ſuch has been the crooked policy of the Court of Berlin 
« through the whole courſe of the war, that no reliance can be 
« placed on its aſſurances from one week to another. Wh, there- 
« fore, ſhall not be 2 at any thing we hear of its opera- 
« ions. | | 

The next day they tell you, that his place is ſupplied, that 
another miniſter is appointed; and the negociation is carri 
on. Yet we can treat with the King of Pruſſia, and ſend 
our money to him ; but we cannot treat with France for 
the repoſe of Europe. Well, then, where will you ſeek for 
governments that you can treat with, if you will not treat with 
republics, whoſe faith you have never tried. You have 
tried the faith of governments of every other deſcription. 
You have tried the faith of the ariſtocracy of Holland, and 
that would not do: you have tried the faith of the military 
> Fire | of Pruſſia; that would not do: you have tried the 

aith of the federal deſpotiſm of Germany ; that would not do: 
you have tried the faith of the trading tyranny of Spain; that 
would not do : you have tried the faith of that very govern- 
ment which you want to ſet up again in France; that would 
not do; ſo that according to this ſyſtem of making no peace 
with governments you cannot confide in, and determining not 
to confide in a pure republic, becauſe you do not like any thing 
that is either pure or republican; we are to be making war 
to all eternity. There is no end to it; for a pure repreſenta- 
tive republic (the only government we have not tried in 
1 we are reſolved never to try; and all the reſt we have 
proof we never can truſt. 

But, Citizens, there is another reaſon aſſigned by a very 
curious author, upon whom 1 ſhall make ſome few animad- 
verſions, why you ſhould not negociate a peace with France. 
'The blood of Marie Antoinette of Lorraine and Auſtria has 
not been ſufficiently revenged. And you are told in a paſ- 
ſage, which for ſublimity is unparalleled, and which on account 
of its curioſity I take the liberty of reading, that till you have 
thoroughly drenched the grave of that princeſs it is an inſult 
to humanity (the humanity of deſolating the univerſe for the 
pride of two or three oppreſſive rulers) to attempt to reſtore 

peace 
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peace to Europe. One profeſſor, Wilde (they call him in 
Scotland profeſſor parentheſis, on account of the long digreſ- 
ſions into which he is apt to run) tells you, « I lament the 
« king of France. Who would not lament him] he was an 
c innocent man foully murdered—he was a good-natured 
c mancruelly . He had many virtues; though none 
cc that belonged to a king.” And fo 24 millions of people 
were to be religned to the abſolute dominion of a man, who 
confeſſedly had no one virtue which qualified him for his ſitu- 
ation. But that is not his crime, © His laſt days were pious, 
cc almoſt noble. But he ſhould never have been the huſband 
« of Marie Antoinette of Lorraine and Auſtria, He de- 
<« ſerved her leſs than he deſerved France.” This was the 
cruel crime, the monſtrous guilt which lay upon the head of 
the poor unfortunate Louis, and which according to this curi- 
ous author almoſt juſtified the fate he met with. & Fatal 
cc marriage ! Cruel union! The nobleſt lady in all Euro 
« came in all the gaiety of innocence and youth.” She 
„ came in all the gaiety of innocence.” How long ſhe re- 
tained that innocence he does not ſay. But “ the nobleſt lady 
ce in all Europe came in all the gaiety of innocence and youth 
to be the queen of the oldeſt European kingdom. She 
« came to her early grave. The marriage ſheets that covered 
c her lovely limbs were curſed by the demons of hell for her 
« winding theets. The nuptial couch that yielded to the ſoft 
« preſſure of her body was doomed in their incantations to be 
« her bier. The unhallowed voices of the abyſs roſe up in 
c execrations, and their impure feet trod around her their dance 
« of death. That head, formed at once for love and for com- 
« mand, was to fall under the axe, and be polluted by the gripe 
« of the common executioner, The ſcaffold of democracy 
« was to be ſprinkled with that blood 
Citizens, it is no hughable thing that the blood of any hu- 

man being ſhould fall upon the ſcaffold ; but mark what is 
the reaſon why this humane profeſſor of laws thinks it ought 
to be lamented. © The ſcaffold of democracy was to be 
« ſprinkled with that blood which full of all the royalty and 
“ nobility that ever exiſted, barbaric and civilized ;*” (he 
confeſſes, that nobility may ſometimes be connetied with 
barbarity !) “ which full of all the royalty and nobility that 
« had ever exiſted, barbaric and civilized, run in her veins, 
cc 8 the united ſources of the Julian family, and Attilla the 
« un.“ 


What 
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What hereditary virtues ſhe could derive from the Julian 
family, whoſe ſhameleſs proſtitutions diſgraced the Roman 
empire, or from Attila the Hun, that great tyrant who ſpread 
deſolation from pole to pole, I leave to be determined by thoſe 
who conſider antiquity and truth to be one, and nobility and 
virtue ſynonimous. 

„I never will forgive the King of France,“ continues this 
Wilde profeſſor For what? For violating his faith with 
the nation? for declaring himſelf to be perjured ? for ac- 
knowledging he had ſigned and ratified engagements which 
he meant to ſeize the fiſt opportunity of violating? for con- 
cealing perſons baniſhed by the nation, within the walls of 
the Thuilleries, and who were killed on the fatal 1oth of 
Auguſt, before their counter-revolutionary plots were ripe ? 
— No, theſe were venial crimes—But “I will never forgive 
& the King of France for the deſtruction of this Queen.” 
Forgive him? liſten humanity ! « I would ſooner forgive 
« him the ruin of his nation, and the devaſtation of all Eu- 
[42 rope.“ 

Reſtrain your indignation, Citizens, you have not yet 
got to the height of ſublimity to which this genius is 
doomed to ſoar. © He ſhould have ſeen all his people die like 
“ rotten ſheep, before ſhe could be brought to ſuch hazard. 
* This ſpirit would have made him, her, his people, Europe, 
& the world happy.” So—the royal ſpirit (for this is the ſpirit 
he thinks ought to inhabit a royal boſom !) the royal ſpirit of 
fuffering the inhabitants of the whole united nations of Eu- 
rope, to die like rotten ſheep, rather than ſacrifice the moſt 
lewd and impure of women that ever converted a Court into 
a Brothel—this was the ſpirit which was to make the people 
of France, Europe, the world happy. Blefſed happinels ! 
Over whom was this tyrannic felicity to reign? Over what 
deſerts was ſhe to extend her empire?“ The whole human 
race were to die like rotten ſheep. And happinels, ſeated, 
like another deity I ſuppoſe, in heaven, was to ſnuff up the 
incenſe of ſo ſublime a ſacrifice offered to her tyrannic noſ- 
trils. ä 

% But her mind did not rule,” he ſays, & and the French 
646 monarchy fell, and ſhe fell,“ (and they all fell together.) 


L To be continued. ] 


[ The Political Songs ſo pamporuſly proved upon the late Trials 
for High Treaſon to have been publiſhed by the Lecturer; but 
which the proſecutors, nevertneleſs, 1KSIDIOUSLY refuſed ta 
read, will be republiſhed in the enſuing numbers of this wor“. | 
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An Examination of the Arguments againſt negociating 
a PEACE with the FRENCH REPUBZIIc.— The 
fourth Lecture on the Cauſes and Calamities of 


War. | 
[ Continued from our laſt, J 


3 Bur her mind did not rule,” continues the apoſiate 
profeſſor, * and the French monarchy fell, and ſhe fell. 
* She is not to be lamented. Mio dares to lament her ? 
« "They threw her lovely body into a malefactor's grave, 
c and raked dirt upon it hey calcined it into powder; 
« and the Queen of France was, in a few hours, only duſt. 
© What of it! They carried her to execution on a cart. 
« They had laid before, on ſtraw, in a dark dungeon. What 
« of it all! Are womens tears to bg ſhed for this! No: 
& "Theſe are not the obſequies of Marie Antoinette of Lor- 
« raine and Auſtria! Her knell is to be rung over the car- 
« caſes of the dead, and in the groans of the dying, The 
„alarm of war, and the ſhout of battle is her's, 0 
&« tion that makes vengeance, and vengeance that is death; 
de theſe are her obſequies.” —ls it a man, or ſome fiend, 
broke through from the infernal regions, that dares to pro- 
pagate this doctrine of cruelty without bounds ? of havock 
without remorſe ? Fora - 

« The camp and the field are the places of her mourners; 
© and honour and revenge ſupport the pall. Her funeral ho- 
« nours thus performed, will be the performance alſo of the 
« will of heaven.” That is, when all the people in the 
world have died like rotten ſheep, the will of heaven, ac- 
cording to this curious profeſſor, will be fulfilled, « When 
« it is completed in hs deſtruction of evil we may then 
&« grieve, with ſober dignity, over a Queen of France, The 
“ ſource of tears may then be opened, and we may ſolace our 
« nature by their flow.” Good beavens, Citizens, do we 
live in a civilized country? Are proſecutions (I do not 
commend them, whatever doctrines they may be directed 
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againſt!) but are proſecutions inſtituted againſt the mild 
principles of benevolence? are you told by the Solicitor 
General, that it is a moral turpitude to wiſh to eſtabliſh uni- 
verſal peace and fraternity amongſt mankind? and are ſuch 
doctrines as thoſe ſent into the world by authority? Is the 
chair of the profeſſor to be publicly proſtituted by ſuch max- 
ims as Hell itſelf, if there were a Hell, would be ſhocked to 
hear. Are we to be thus publicly called upon to make the 
world a deſert to gratify the pride of fallen ambition, and the 
revenge of a few individuals, educated in the“ enormous 
faith of millions made for one?“ 

Citizens, ſuch are the pretences for continuing this curious 
war. Ambition would diſmember France; Pride would have 
indemnity for the injuries -itſelf has offered ; ariſtocratic adu- 
lation would depopulate the world, that the carcaſes of the 
dying might form an eternal monument of the fall of a wo- 
man, who would have been univerſally deſpiſed and deteſted, 
but for her elevated ſituation.— I pity her misfortunes! I pity 
the misfortunes of all human beings. It is not I that have 
excited the ſmile of ridicule at her fall: it is her fooliſh ad- 
vocate, I would have ſpoken of her in other ſtrains. I 
would not wound the feelings of the living by inſulting over 
the manes of the dead. I would not exult in the groans and 
anguiſh of the dying. I hope the heart that dictates to this 
tongue, can fee] the throb and touch of nature, not only for 
that calamity which calls for it at home, but for the woes of 
the un:verie. 

But, Citizens, let us not be deluded, let not our humanity 
light the torch of vengeance and deſtruction. It is not hu- 
manity that would pour forth the blood of thouſands upon the 
grave of a fallen being, whatever grandeur and dignity might 
have concealed her vices from the world. Humanity delights 
in the happineſs of the human race; and leaves to Enthuſiaſts, 
Ariſtocrats and Uſurpers, the inſolent barbarity of exulting 


in ſcenes of blood! 7 7 7 7 1 558 
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The ſubject of War has occupied the ſpace of four Lec- 
tures, extracts from the firſt and ſecond, and the whole of the 
third and fourth have been inſerted in the preceding numbers 
of UE TRIBUNE. There is yet a very important branch 
of the ſubject to be conſidered, which was intended to have 
formed the ſubject of a fifth Lecture, and which, for the fake 


or 
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of connection cught to have followed immediately that which 
is here concluded. But a cataſtrophe of another kind de- 
ranged my plan. The parent whoſe approaching diſſolution 1 
alluded to in the preceding lecture, expired in leſs than fix and 
thirty hours after its delivery, and the mind, ſtruggling between 
the duty of fortitude, and the pangs of affection, was naturally 
diſtracted from the regular purſuit of previouſly digeſted plans. 
On the Friday evening my place was ſupplied by a friend : 
and on the Wedneſday following when I reſumed my ſituation 
in the ro/frum, I was inſtinctively led to the conſideration of 
a ſubject in ſome degree connected with the event that had 
taken place, and the ſtate of my private feelings: nor was it 
till I came to correct the 8 pages for the preſs, that 
I recollected that my courſe of lectures relative to the preſent 
unfortunate hoſtilities was not completed. The ſubject, how- 
ever, demands the moſt ſerious and perſevering inveſtigation ; 
it will, therefore, be reſumed, in the courſe of the preſent ſea- 
ſon. In the mean time, it will not perhaps, be diſagreeable to 
the reader to have the theme diverſified ; and I proceed ac- 
cordingly with the lectures in the ſucceſſion in which they 
were delivered. | 141 


Lecture On the MoraL and PoLitTIcAL Influence 
of the Proſpective Principle of Virtue. 


CITIZENS, neither the forms of the world, nor my own 
feclings permitted me to addreſs you on the laſt Friday even- 
ing; I would, if I could have deviſed any effectual means, 
have prevented on that evening any aſſembly in this place. 
But as I found that impracticable, or rather, as my mind was 
not in a ſtate to ſeek for expedients, I thought the beſt way to 
prevent any diſturbance, which might have ariſen from a mul- 
titude of perſons aſſembling, who could not gain admittance, was 
to get a friend to take this fituation for me. I did accordinly 
procure a Citizen of whoſe underſtanding and excellent prin- 
Ciples I have the higheſt opinion, and who, I am ſure, is well 
qualified to utter thoſe truths to which it is worth the while 
of any individual to liſten. 

Citizens, the ſubject of this evening's lecture is & The 
Proſpettive Principle of 1 2 z” of, in other words, « re 
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all Virtues conſiſt in ſo ditecting our exertions, and regulat- 


ing our paſſions that we may be conſtantly promoting the fu- 
ture good of mankind.” This is a principle, Citizens, in it- 
ſelf, ſo conſiſtent with reaſon that it, almoſt at the very firſt 
bluſh, preſents itſelf to us as unanſwerable and ſelf-evident. 
And yet, Citizens, when we come ſeriouſly to inveſtigate this 
principle, when we come to follow it through all the mazes of 
practice, into which it will lead us, perhaps there are few of us 
who have not ſome prejudices, ſome habits of mind which will 
be ſhocked, ſome diſpoſitions and principles long imbibed 
which will be found to be very deeply and materially wounded 
by this principle. 

It is our duty, however, in the firſt inſtance, ſeriouſly and 
maturely to deliberate upon the principles of human Aion; 
and when we have brought them to the teſt of reaſon and ar- 
gument, and are thoroughly convinced of their truth and au- 
thenticity, we muſt not be terrified at any particular conclu- 
ſions that may reſult. Particular concluſions are only the 
branches of the tree; frequently only the leaves at the extre- 
mities of thoſe branches. If the root, therefore, is good, for 
principles are the root the ſtamina of all moral excellence 
we muſt not take it into our heads, that we are at liberty to 
root them up—to fell them to the earth, becauſe there are par- 
ticular concluſions reſulting from them, which are hoſtile to 
our paſſions, or inconſiſtent with our habitual mode of think- 
ing. I am, however, aware that liberal as the auditory I have 
ſo frequently the honour of meeting here has generally been, 
notwithſtanding their habits of free enquiry, that, yet, I may, 
perhaps, in the progreſs of this inveſtigation, advance ſome 
doctrines, ſo new and unexpected that their minds may, 
in the firſt inſtance, revolt from them. Let it be re- 
membered, however, Citizens, that novelty is of itſelf no proot 
of falſchood, that the opinions of ſix moments and of fix thou- 
ſand years, if ſuch an opinion ſhould be found, ſtands preciſely 
upon the ſame baſis, the baſis of reaſon and argument; and, 
therefore, muſt be brought to the ſame teſt of experimental 
inveſtigation, or elſe muſt be permitted to fall at once, and be 
abandoned as unworthy our adoption. 

Citizens, though I ſhall ſpeak my opinions with that firm- 
neſs which reſults from the conviction of my own mind, yet I 
warn you again—lI have warned you frequently, but I cannot 
too often, that I do not deliver opinions from this place, for you 
to adopt them without examination. I advance them for your 
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ſerious inveſtigation, and I warn you again and again, to be- 
ware of that prejudice which, from having farmed attachments 
to individuals, leads us to take for granted all they ſay. 1 
moſt ſeriouſly recommend you to be as averſe to a Pope in 
Beaufort Buildings as to a Pope at Rome. | 
Citizens, giving you this warning, I ſhall proceed without 
remorſe or fear to cut up wide and deep rooted prejudices, 
with all the power and energy I am maſter of. Thoſe things 
which appear to be prejudices to me, may perhaps upon better 
examination appear to others well founded truths. My opt- 


nions (though the reſults, I believe, of very diſpſſzonate, and L 


am ſure of very anxious enquiry) may, alſo, upon more mature 
delideration, appear even to myſelf to have been taken up too 
haſtily, and I ſhall never be aſhamed publicly to change my 


opinions as often as I am convinced they are wrong, We 
hive to improve, if we are Wiſe; and if we are virtuous, we 


live not only to improve ourſelves but to improve our fellow - 
beings, by encourageing free and liberal enquiry, and ſubmit- 
ting, with candour and ſincerity, to their inveſtigation, the ſen- 
timents which we believe important to their felicity and vir- 
tue: and if we treat with deteſtation the wretch wao hoards 
his-gilded counters in a box; with how much more contempt 
ought we to look upon that individual who locks up in ſe- 
crecy the more invaluable treaſures of the human mind, the 
diſcoveries (be they ſmall or be they great) which he has 
either made, or ſuppoſes he has made in the progreſs of his en- 
quiries. The widow's mite, , was an acceptable 
offering; the mite of ſcience is an acceptable offering alſo ; 
and be it remembered that with knowledge, as with coin, we 
mult divide it into ſmall parts before we can diffuſe it through 
the general circle of ſociety, and fit it for the accommodations 
and uſes of common lite. | 

If, Citizens, virtue conſiſts in promoting the happineſs of 
mankind—if virtue, in reality, means neither more nor leſs 
than intentionally doing that which is beſt for general happineſs 
and welfare, it reſults, I conceive, as an inevitable conſe- 
quence, that all virtue muſt be of an adde, not of a e 


- nature; and, therefore, that it is the duty of every individual 


to keep his eye ſteadily fixed upon that which is before him, 
and to loſe none of the powers and energies of intellect in 
unavailing glances upon what is paſt, and never can return. 
Citizens, this argument will lead us to many concluſions hoſe 
tile to the general ſentiments of mankind. Superſtition, with 
her hood and cowl, preſents herſelf before us at every ſtep, with 


her 
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ner doctrines of repentance, contrition, retaliation, and retri- 
butive juſtice, and points us back again to the dark and gloomy 
hs of error, which we, and which others may have paſſed; 
and bids us, in ſackcloth and aſhes, conſume our faculties in 
unavailing lamentations, which can never undo the acts 
that are paſt, but which have but too powerful an influ- 
ence to unfit us for what is to come, We ſhall find, alſo, 
that many of the inſtitutions and habits of ſociety are equally 
unfriendly to a ſteady and conſiſtent perſeverance in this pro- 
ſpective principle: and hence the general diſpoſition of man- 
kind to brood over the paſt; to hatch in ſullen ſilence the 
gloomy paſſions of deſpondency and revenge hence alto the 
ullen traits of miſanthropy which deform the human charac- 
ter and reduce it almoſt to the brute. Nay, range to ſay, the 
wiſdom of ages has conſpired to aſſiſt this malignant-retro- 
ſpective principle; and the adminiſtration of civil juſtice al- 
moſt every where recals to our minds the evils which, becauſe 
they are irremediable ought to be forgotten, and plunges us, 
thereby, but too frequently, in others that might have been 
avoided. You have been told, it is true, in this country, that 
puniſhments (ſuch is the cant and theory of law I) are inflicted, 
not becauſe particular acts of criminality have been done, but 
becauſe they ſhould not be repeated. But look at the general 
practice of mankind, mark the arguments with which they 
maintain their ſyſtems, and then tell me whether another prin- 
ciple, the ſullen principle of revenge, is not the legitimate off- 
ſpring of the ſyſtem; and frequently, and evidently, the 
prompting motive ede e legiſlature itſelf. 

Citizens, the retroſpective ſyſtem, the ſyſtem of brooding 
over the paſt, inſtead of looking forward to the future, has alſo 
another tendency of a moſt fatal deſcription. It frequently 
finks the firſt and greateſt characters into deſpondency and le- 
thargy. We have found, by a gloomy interference of ſuper- 
ſtition, man unnerved of the energies of his nature; we have 
ſcen characters whoſe powers of mind might have darted like 
lightning from one extremity of the univerſe to another ſunk 
by this enfeebling principle into ſullen miſanthropic monks, 
and devoting their lives-to melancholy ſighs and unavailing 
regrets for Bo errors (ſuperſtitious or real) into which in the 
vigour of intemperate youth they had been betrayed & and 
monarchs, and great commanders have ſhut themſelves in their 
cloſets to beat their breaſts, and rend their ſouls in repentance 
for paſt tranſgreſſions, while the cruel, but leſs infatuated in- 
vader, routed their armies and deſolated their country. 

Citizens, 
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Citizens, whatever may have been our errors, let us recol- 
lect, that there is a nobler path for man to tread. Whatever 
wrongs he may have committed, whatever errors he may have 


fallen into, while energy remains, there may be reparation to 


ſociety, Virtue and beneficence are {til attainable; and the 
ſame energies which, under the deluſions of error, made him 
criminal, guided by the light of truth, might produce ſuch 
qualities and ſuch effects as would make full compenſation to 
the world. | | | 
Charles VI. after deſolating whole nations, and plunging into 
all the crimes which conquerors (and none but conquerors, and 
would be conquerar. ) can perpetrate, retired within the walls of 
a monaſtry to white-waſh his ſoul with prayers and repen- 
tance, and brood over the remembrance of his inhuman guilt. 
But, inſtead of this he had exerciſed thoſe powers and fa- 
culties of mind which he poſſeſſed, and uſed in a proper man- 
ner the advantages of his elevated fituation, he might have 
rendered the latter period of his life as beneficial to the cauſe 
of truth and virtue as the former part had been inimical tothe 
happineſs of the human race. 
ns, I do not mean to condemn that retroſpective 
glance which ſurveys the vices and errors of the paſt, 
with a view to enable us to avoid them for the future; 
or which contempfates the virtues of former times, to in- 
creaſe the uſeful energies of mind. Certainly not. If the 
page of hiſtory ought to be explored, it is ſtill more impor- 
tant that the hiſlory of our own- private conduct ſhould be 
ſearched with critical ſeverity, But for what purpoſe ? That 
we may after wards loſe our time in repentance—that we ma 
exclude ourſelves from the ſociety of thoſe fellow beings 
who have a juſt claim upon our exertions in the promotion of 
the general happineſs? No: Theſe are not the objects we 
are to have in view; and if we are to ſtudy with real views 
of wiſdom and benevolence, the hiſtory of the human mind, 
we {hall find that every moment of our exiſtence has its du- 
ties, that every power and energy has its correſpondent obli- 
gations, and that, therefore, not one moment, not one thought 
can virtuouſly be caſt away in any other employment but that 
of ſeeking to promote the preſent and future happineſs o 
mankind, with whoſe happineſs our own is incorporated; an 
without the promotion of which no generous mind can it- 
{elf receive the ſmalleſt particle of conſolation. = 
But, Citizens, the contrary conduct fo frequently preached 
and enforced by all the artifices which could be invented, has 
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its charms for a particular claſs of people; and we cannot be 


ſurprized that there have been men who found it their intereſt 
to encourage the deſponding, liſtleſs, melancholy miſanthropy 


of the retroſpective principle. 

Les, Citizens, there is a particular claſs of jugglers 
in the world, to whom truth is by no means acceptable; 
who cannot digeſt—(though, in ſome reſpects, they ſeem 
to have the digeſtion of an oſtrich, and no ſtone is too 
big, no iron too hard or too ruſty for their ſtomachs 3) not- 
withſtanding this, they are not capable of digeſting ſo plain, 
ſimple, wholeſome, and ailimentary a maxim as that & the on 
thing a man can do in this world that entitles him to reſpect 
and veneration, is prompting the happineſs and welfare of his 


fellow citizens.” — Fellow Cilixen, of the world, I mean! Not 


Citizens of a town or diſtrict. 
Theſe men, therefore, finding it their intereſt to ſupport 
a different ſentiment, have choſen to oppoſe a ſyſtem ſo be- 


neficial to the human race, and to teach thoſe who have 


the misfortune to fall under their tuition, that melancholy 
and repentance, are the proper feelings with which the 
lamp of life ſhould be conſumed; becauſe they know very 
well, that ſuch diſpoſitions unnerving the energies of the hu- 
man mind, filling the ſoul with images of terror and appre- 
henſion, though the moſt unfriendly to human happineſs and 
virtue, are very well calculated to make the poor ſlave of their 
ridiculous artifices, obcdient to their exaCtions, and ſubſervient 
to their ambition. If they can make terror, in this manner, 
the order of the day, they know very well that, in conſequence 
of the bugbears which the melanchol y imagination is too apt 
to realize, they can make the poor victims come to them with 
their laps full of thoſe good things, which might, according ts 
my opinion, be better diſtributed among the induftrious orders 
of the community. But they, right wiſely, no doubt, think 
otherwiſe. Their inſpiration tęeaches them—and who ſhall 
contend with the inſpirations of the ſpirit, that theſe good 
things are more fit for the luxurious accommodation of their 
tables than to be thrown to a poor, deſpicable, grunting, 
ſwiniſh multitude, who, as they have no fleece to be ſhorn 
certain y cannot expect to be conſidered as part of their 

flock ! | 
Thus, then, Citizens, this retroſpective ſyſtem which has 
ſuch a tendency to unnerve the character of man, to annihi- 
late thoſe active virtues by which only the human race can be 
benefited, and to reduce him to the ſole dominion of _— 
Fol 
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deformed with continued tales of 
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choly, terror, and dejection, are principles which we muſt ex- 


* ped will continue to be propagated ſo long as one claſs of 


mankind are paid for deluding the reſt, 

Is it not evident then, Citizens, that the only energy of 
character likely to be produced by this retroſpective principle, 
is the feeling of 5 a paſſion, indeed, active enough in its 
operation, and productive of many and many a tale over which 
the eye will pour with anxious avidity, but which no friend 
to human happineſs will wiſh to {ce encouraged. 

This has hitherto been the common principle of action 
between nation and nation. Hence is the page of hiſtory 
laughter and devaſtation. 
Hence imaginary inſults, which the flag, or the flag-Hiaff of 
one country (for I ſee no difference between the gaudy r 
and toys of national vanity and the ſticks that carry un, 1 
may receive from the flag or flag-ſtaff of another. Hence 
the ſlighteſt injury offered to Courts and Princes, has plunged 
the world in ſcenes of horror and deſolation. Hence it ſtands 
recorded on the page of hiſtory, that the favourite of one 

reat man bidding againſt the favourite of another great man 
For a ring, at a common auction, plunged the Roman empire, 
that is to ſay, almoſt the whole of the then known world into 
a deſtructive civil war, which endedan the tyrannous 
tion of Auguſtus Cæſar, and the total overthrow of the pro- 
fligate Mark Anthony. | 

Citizens, whether this laſt anecdote is accurately true or 
not, is not worth our inveſtigation, We have vitneſſed of 
late, a quarrel almoſt as ridiculous. We have ſeen two great 
nations on the eve of being plunged into a chaos of mutual 
Naughter and deſolation for a few cat ſkins. It is very true, 


the agitation of this queſtion might have been encouraged 


by a bird's eye proſpect of a better ground of quarrel; and 
the two nations that pretended to be about to clapper- de- clat 
one another about the inſult offered to theſe faid cat ſkins, 
might, perhaps, have had their eyes upon a ſweeter piece of 
vengeance; and while they were pretending to quarrel, were, 
perhaps agreeing to divide the robe of which they thought to 
ſtrip the inſolent, Jacobinical nation of France, which had 
dated to provoke the juſt revenge of all regular governments, 
by talking of rights and liberties, | 
Not only between nation and nation, has this ſpirit of re- 
venge, the firſt fruit of the ſyſtem of retroſpective virtue, 
as it is called, been plunged in war and deſolation; but party 
has whetted the dagger againſt party, and faction uplifted the 
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axe againſt the head of faction from the ſame deteſtable cauſe. . 
Thus we find in almoſt all the hiſtories of the univerſe, that 
one party ſeldom prevails over another, but the ſcaffold 
ſtreams with the blood of the vanquiſhed, and ſcenes of hor- 
ror preſent themſelves on every hand, from the contention of 
principles and ſtruggles of intelle&t, which might have been 
productive, but for theſe revengeful principles, of the greateſt 
portion of happineſs and inſtruction to mankind. 

See, Citizens, from this ,prmciple of revenge what dread- 
ful conſequences have taken place in France! The moſt 
noble, the moſt virtuous, the moſt magnificent principles that 

ever were broached by man, have produced effects which ty- 
ranny itſelf can = ſurpaſs. We have ſeen from the ſeeds 
of freedom, a harveſt of defolation. We have ſeen party 
ſtruggling with party, ſtimulated at friſt, perhaps, by the pri- 
vate feelings of ambition, or the more deſtructive, though at 
the ſame time, in ſome” degree, more excuſeable Nine of 
univerſal ſuſpicion, but embittered by oppofition, riſing to a 
horrid enthuſiaſm of revenge which the ſoul of benevolence 
trembles to contemplate. The profligacy of manners and 
the inflexible rage of vengeance, which the cruelty cf the 
Court and the ſuperſtition of the Church had conſpired to en- 
gender in that country, burſting forth in the ferment of the re- 
volution, laid for awhile in the duſt the bleeding limbs of that 
freedom which the revolution was effected to promote: though, 
happily for mankind, phyſicians have been found to ſtanch 
the wounds and reſtore her 2gain to the univerſe. 

Citizens, I had hopes that the exceſſes and cruelties of the 
ſyſtem of revenge in that country were entirely at an end. I 

id believe that the benign principles of benevolence and li- 
berty had completely triumphed ; that the ſcaffolds were to 
ſtream with the victims of vengeance no more; but that 
peace and univerſal philanthropy were to twine their myrtles 
together with that laure] which triumphant energy has reaped 
in the fields of victory; but, alas! I cannot read without 
regret one part of the preſent tranſactions in that country. 
Perhaps while I am ſpeaking, four individuals who, whatever 
may be their vices, certainly ſhine conſpicuous in the ranks of 
intellectual energy, have fallen by the guillotine of vengeance, 
victims to the party that now prevails in France, 

Citizens, this is not. the howl of apoſtacy, this is not the 
Jamentation of a man who wiſhes for a pretence to deſert his 
principles. I adore—I care not what danger there may be 
Þ the declaration! I will not exiſt longer than I can ſpeak the 
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truths that I believe to be uſeful to my fellow Citizens 
I wili proclaim my principles, becauſe I am ſure if mankind 
would but act candidly and fairly, and avow the genuine feelings 


of their Hearts, that ſyſtem of terror and tyranny which has 85 


ſo long ſubjugated the nations of Europe, muſt fade and 
ſhrink away without a ſtruggle - without an individual vic- 


tim.—!I glory in the principles of the French Revolution ! I ex- 


ult in the tri, reaſon! 1 am an advocate for the rights ©. 
of man nor will I deſert my principles, without a better 
reaſon than the example that other men have acted inconſiſt- 


_ently with theirs. But daggers and guillotines are not prin- 


ciples. The diſordered imagination of a Burke, the meta- 
phyſical phrenry of a Windham, or the artful and ſtudied 
harrangues of that great arithmetician Pitt, may confound 
things together as oppoſite as darkneſs to light, or as their dar- 
ling meaſures to the intereſts of humanity and juſtice ; but we 
will not be ſo deceived. Daggers and guillotines are not 
principles; maſſacres and executions are not arguments; the 
principles of truth ſtill continue to be true, though thoſe men 
who have them moſt frequently on their lips, ſhould happen; 
in ſome inſtances, to have them leaſt frequently in their 
hearts. It is not the men of France, that I glory in; it is 
not the execution of the King—lI am an enemy to all execu- 
tions ! it is not the fall of the Baſtille, for a Baſtille, a Lux- 
emburg, or a Newgate are to me indifferent; it is not for 
names it is for principles that J am anxious—it is to princi- 
ples, not to unprincipled actions, that I am wedded ; and the 
wanton and revengeful cruelties of Robeſpierre and his party 
can no more prove the principles of the French revolution to 
be wrong, than the ſanguinary attempts of a faction in this 
country, who, with all their vices without any of their vir- 
tues, ſhould attempt to eſtabliſh the ſame ſyſtem of terror 
without the energy to ſupport it, would prove that the new 
tangled inquilitorial ſyſtem of ſpies and informers, which has 
ſupplanted the conſtitution of Britain, is right, 

That which I glory in, in the revolution of France is this, 
That it has been upheld and propagated as a principle of that 
revolution, that ancient abuſes are not, by their antiquity, 
converted into virtues; that it has been affirmed and eſtab- 
liſhed that man has rights which no ſtatutes or uſages can 
take away; that intellectual beings are entitled to the uſe of 
their intellects; that the object of ſociety is the promotion 
of the general happineſs of mankind that thought ought 

| | 2 to 
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to be free, and that the propagation of thought is the duty of 
every individual; that one order of ſociety has no right, how 
many years ſoever they have been guilty of the pillage, to 
plunder and oppreſs the other parts of the community, whoſe - 
2 are entitled to equal reſpect, and whoſe exertions have 
en much more beneficial to mankind. | 
Theſe are the principles that I admire, and that cauſe me, 
notwithſtanding all its exceſſes, to exult in the French Revo- 
lution. But I do not believe that violence and cruelty, I do 
not believe that ſcenes of carnage and execution, can either 
be the promoters, or the conſequences of principles like theſe, 
No: the exceſſes and violences in France have not been the 
conſequences of the new doctrines of the Revolution; but of 
the old leayen of revenge, corruption and ſuſpicion which 
was generated by the ſyſtematic cruelties of the old deſpotiſm. 
Citizens, I am ſtill the unaltered friend of liberty. But 
if liberty has not a tend:ncy to promote the feelings of bene- 
volence, to promote the h: ppineſs of mankind, and to make 
us better members of ſociety, and more happy in our indivi- 
dual capacity, take your liberty, for I will have none of it. 

I am convinced, however, that liberty has all theſe ten- 
dencies. I am convinced alſo, notwithſtanding the exceſſes 
which have taken place in France, that the ſtruggle in that 
country will be eventually beneficial, not only to that country 
but to the human race. I believe it was good that ſuch a 
deſpotiſm as exiſted in France fhould not perpetuate itſelf 
from generation to generation; and all that I lament is that 
a few turbulent and ambitious ſpirits ſhould have ſtained with 
their exceſſes the annals of the moſt glorious era in the hiſtory 
of man. Let us, however, be juſt to this great nation, 
They have recejved obloquy and abuſe enough; they have re- 
ceived threats and injuries enough; let us not dwell only on 
the gloomy ſide of the picture; let us not be fond of recapi- 
tulating their vices and their errors only; let us ſpeak, alſo, 
of thoſe more amiable traits of character, which they have 
diſcovered; and which, even at this time, are gaining ſo con- 
ſiderable an aſcendency. Let us not forget the magnanimity 
with which they have ſpurned, in ſome very ſtriking inſtan- 
ces, this gloomy retroſpective principle of revenge which I 
am ſo anxious to ſee exterminated from the human character. 
See how they have treated their proſtrate enemies; let us re- 
member that they preſent the firſt picture ever exhibited in 
the world of a conquering army imparting freedom and felici- 
ty to the people over whom they had triumphed. 1 of 
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Holland —exalted by being vanquiſhed ? Think of the gene- 
roſity with which they ſpurned the idea of inſulting the weak - 
neſs of the little proſtrate ſtate of "Tuſcany, Think of the 
generous maxims which, in the midſt of all the exultation of 
unparalleled vidtory, they have laid down as principles with 
reſpect to hoſtile and half vanquiſhed nations. Let us remem- 
ber alſo that in their preſent conduct with reſpect to interior 
policy there are ſtrong ſymptoms of the final overthrow of the 
ſyitem of terror and revenge. They have, it is true, and [ 
am ſorry they have hung over the heads of Barrere, of Bil- 
laud Varennes, Collot d'Herbois, and Vadiere, the ſword of 
the law. -O] that I could once fee law and juſtice without 
a (word ; with ſcales in one hand and the olive of peace in the 
other ;—the weapon of deſtruction buried deep in the bowels 
of the earth! I do not mean to vindicate the conduct of theſe 
individuals. I am convinced, that if it had not been for the 
tyranny of Robeſpierre and the affiſtance lent to that tyranny 
by theſe men, the cauſe of liberty throughout Europe would 
have been in a very different fituation at this moment. I am 
ſure, that if the practice of France had been as good as the 
theory of France, the irreſiſtible light of reaſon, the torrent 
of benevolent humanity that would have ſwelled the hearts of 
Engliſhmen—of all mankind, would have left us, by this time, —_— 
no abuſes to redreſs. For it is not forms, it is not particular 5 
fabrics, that are worth contending for—You may be happy 
In a cottage, you may be happy in a palace ; you may be 
happy in the Corinthian” dome, you may be happy though 
your manſion ſhould be ornamented only with the ſimple, re- 
publican, doric pillar ; nay, you may be happy though you 
ſhould happen to reſide — a 4 pile bf Gothic ar- 
chitecture, provided you have but good ſecurity that the dis- 
jointed ſtones are not ready to fall about your ears. 
It is not, then, the external ſtructure of government that I 
find fault with—l may like the ſimple doric beſt perhaps 
but we will not quarrel about the external ſhell. It is the 
furniture, the accommodations, the ſecurity, and convenience 
that I am anxious about—lt is in ſhort the principle that ac- 
tuates the government, and it this is ſufficiently pure to ſecure 
the happineſs of the people periſh the wretch who would breed 
contention for forms. Shew me the principles of peace, be- 
nevolence, and univerſal affection, of equal rights and equal 
laws, I will hail and venerate that country as my own, and re- 
joice in the eſtabliſhment of ſuch principles, whatever — 
| e 
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the exterior incumbrances, with which accident, or choice, 
may happen to have ſurrounded it. 

Calnens; I cannot quit this ſubject without wiſhing that 
the party now triumphant in France, and every party who, in 
the political ſtruggles that convulſe the uniferſe, may happen 
to triumph could but feel how ungenerous it is firſt to draw 
the ſting and then to bruiſe the head of the ſerpent. O] for a 
great leſſon to the world, that they would argue thus This 
animal has a gloſſy many coloured ſkin, whole beauties, if we 
had never felt its venom, would have delighted our imagina- 
tions. Well-—why ſhould we not forget? We have drawn 
away the ſting ;——the venomed tooth js gone; it can bite no 
more, Why ſhould we ſtill retain our horror? and remem- 
bering the evil that is paſt prevent the good that yet might 
come? Revenge !-—where is the benefit of thy backwa:d 
glance? Magnanimity how great are the advantages of thy 
proſpective virtues !'—Could they but apply this to the vari- 
ous energies of genius, that adorn the minds of theſe men, and 
of Barrere in particular, « We have felt your tyranny, they 
might ſay, we know that you have brought an odium on our 
good and holy cauſe in the eyes of Europe; but France is 
enlightened, and you can repeat your crimes no more, Go: 
we have drawn out your ſting :»we know there are graces 
and energies of genius in you which can be uſeful and bene- 
ficial to mankind. Having diſarmed you of your power to 
wrong us go where you will. You can no longer be Citi- 
zens of France, becauſe the fight of you might awaken indig- 
nation, and be aſſiſtant to the reviyal of that ſyſtem of terror 
of which you were once the ſupporters and might be too ſoon 
the victims. But go where you will: the Republic of 
France has too much magnanimity to puniſh a proſtrate ene- 
my. It has magnanimoully forgiven Holland; it bas magna- 
nimouſly forgiven the injuries aſſiſted by the weak arm of 
Tuſcany. 1: has ſtill the ſame warm beneyolence for its own 
children, Go. It has drawn a veil over the rebellions of 
La V andee; and it will forget, in its Old Committee of Pub- 
lic Safety, every thing but its victories, and its energy. Em- 
ploy, for the future, thoſe talents to the benefit of ſociety 
which have too often been applied to the deſtruction of the 
human race.” . 

O! could I ſee this benevolent and magnanimous feeling 
thus triumphant, I ſhould be ſure that the ſun of liberty had 
riſen indeed, and I ſhould know that my own cottage ſooner 

; or 
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or later muſt be illuminated by its cheering light. The 
clouds of prejudice would then diſperſe, the fears, the terrors 
of mankind would vaniſh before the ſtrong ray of truth and 
reaſon, and the night of ignorance would no longer be invoked 
to ſhelter the errors of ambition and the intereſted projects of 
a few individuals, who call themſelves the nation though they 
are the nation's ſcburge. | 
Citizens, the retroſpective principle, which has hitherto 
excited the gloomy paſſions and reſentful difpoſitions of man- 
kind, is, I am afraid; but too prevalent in this.country alſo, 
We have light; but I am afraid our light is not entirely of the 
right deſcription. The common people feel that they are 
aggrieved; they feel that the hand of famine is faſtening upon 
them. They begin to perceive that all this miſchief 33 
from this mad ridiculous cruſade for reſtoring the fallen de- 
fpotiſm of France, and from the errors and oppreſſions of go- 
vernment. But I cannot perſuade myſelf that, hitherto the 
beſt mode has been adopted for enlightening them as to the 
proper means of redreſs. We have taught them the ſources 
of their grievances, and we have talked of denunciations and 
impeachments, of retribution and revenge: but am afraid we 
have not yet been anxious to trace the principles of liberty to 
their real ſources. Let us then unite our energies to diffuſe 
the genuine principles of freedom among mankind. Let us 
teach them to ſeek redreſs, indeed, but to ſeek it by the means 
leaſt injurious to public wg + and individual happineſs. 
Let us tell them—You are full of commotion ;—you talk of 
the prices of the neceffaries of life; you talk of the monopoly 
among the dealers in theſe commodities. Silly men! re- 
{train your indignation. The objects of your rage are inno- 
cent, are injured, like yourſelves. A few rotten principles 
have found their way into the general ſyſtem of government 
under which you live. Corruption has reared its head on 
high. Let us oppoſe that corruption. Let us ſay to our 
1 we aſk you not for power; we aſk you not for 
aughter ; we aſk you not for the banners of conquered ene- 
mies, even if you had banners of conquered enemies to give; 
we aſk not for the French Weſt India Iflands, by conquer- 
mg which you will a loſe your own; we aſk not a 
bead-roll of appendages and colonies in this part of the 


world, and that part of the world, and in the other; we aſk 
you for that generous, that juſt, that peaceful adminiſtration 
which will reſtore to us the opportunity of earning a comfort- 
able ſubſiſtence by moderate labour; this is according to our 


opinions 
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opinions the only uſeſul object of government. We will not 
contend with you for forms, F you will grant us this, But 
this we muſt have—this we will, We are enlightened—we 
ſhall ſoon be unanimous z for we are determined to ſpeak our 
minds, and ſuch plain truths ag we utter muſt make their 
way to every heart; and when this unanimity takes place {if 
you do not give us our rights, now, while you have power to 
give) you muſt ſink, without a ſtruggle, fink into nothingneſs; 
and juſtice muſt triumph. 

By ſuch ſpirit, by ſuch reaſon, by a? proper deteſtation of 
violence, ftilling the fears which have been fo artfully excited, 
peaceful redrefs might be obtained: and no one can fay that 
temperate redreſs and progreſſive improvement are not better 
than violence and confuſion. 

Citizens, I wiſh you to remember, that revenge is always 
vice—that violence is never to be appealed to but in ſelf. de- 
fence. It is true, every individual has a right to defend him-- 
ſelf, every community has a right to defend itſelf alſo; and J 
will give you the beſt authority in a caſe of this kind, the au- 
thority of Judge Foſter upon the ſubject. You ſhall hear 
that he lays it down as a conſtitutional principle, that the peo- 
ple have a right to refit oppreſſion. I am not at preſent con- 
& cerned (ſays he, ſpeaking of the depoſition of one of our 
« kings) to enquire whether the charge brought againſt 
C Edward II. was or was not well founded; but admitting 
« that it was, the Parliament procceded upon a principle, 
« which in the caſe of individuals is perfectly underſtood and 
« univerſally aſſented to. I mean the right of ſelf-defence 
« in Cafes of great and urgent neceſſity, and where no other 
* remedy is at hand, a right which the law of nature giveth, 
* and no law of ſociety hath taken away.” And he might 
have added, which no law of ſociety can take away. © If this 
« be true in the caſe of individuals, it will be equally fo in the 
« cafe of nations, under the like circumſtances of neceflity. 
% For all the rights and powers for defence and preſervation 
« belonging to ſociety are nothing more than the natural 
4 rights and powers of individuals transferred to and concen- 
« tering in the body for the preſervation of the whole. And 
« from the law of ſelf- preſer vation reſulteth the well-known 
maxim Salus populi ſuprema Lex.” 

Citizens, will you not hear with aſtoniſhment, that this 
very maxim, laid down by Judge Foſter, in his Crown Law, 
was one of the maxims for reprinting which, we were accuſcd 
of High Treaſon, kept ſeven months in cloſe confinement 

(which 
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(which you are told was no puniſhment at all) and afterwards 
tried for our lives at the Bar of the Old Bailey ? © I think” 
continues Judge Foſter the principles here laid down muſt 
„ be admitted; unleſs any one wilt chuſe to ſay, chat indivi- 
« duals in a community are, in certain caſes, under the protec- 
& tion of the primitive law of ſelpreſer vation, but communi- 
« ties, compoſed of the ſame individuals, are, in the like caſes, 
& excluded. Or that when the enemy is at the gate every 
* ſingle ſoldier may and ought to ſtand to his arms; but the 
« garriſon muſt ſurrender at diſcretion. Such are the ſenti- 
ments of this learned Judge, that the people, in caſes of the 
laſt dire neceſſity have a right, upon principles of ſelf-defence, 
to preſerve themſelves from ruin and deſtruction. I do not 
wiſh to root out from your hearts the conviction of this truth, 
but n of it another truth, that the re- 
dreſs obtained by headlong violence never can be as effectual 
as that which is obtained 3 means. Thus we ſee 
the Republic of France, after having ruſhed through violence 
after violence, and finding only change of tyranny, is at laſt 
obliged to reſort to the principles of benevolence and huma- 
nity ; and before her work can be completed ſhe muſt call 
=_ action a ſtill larger proportion of theſe generous prin» 
ciples. 

Citizens, It is neceſſary that we conſider a little what are 
the limits of ſelf-defence, We lay it down as a principle ; 
but before we act upon any principle we ought to underſtand 
it. The very term defence ſuppoſes it to be the only means 
you have of redreſs. If an aſſaſſin meets me at the corner of 
the ſtreet, and aims a poniard at my breaſt, if I have no other 


means of preſervation, I have a right to pomard him. But if 


I have the power to arreſt his hand, and take from him the 
weapon of deſtruction; it would be murder in me to prefer the 
uſe of the ponjard. If the ſame aſſaſſin, ſtruggling in my 
gripe, reſiſting my benevolent intention to oy his life, 

s proſtrate at my feet, however provoked I may have been 
in the quarrel, whatever ſtripes or injuries, whatever wounds 
I may have received, if I ſtrike my proftrate enemy to the 
heart, the principle of proſpective principle of virtue is aban- 


doned, the retroſpective paſſion of revenge triumphs—he is 


the injured man and I become, myſelf, the aſſaſſin. 

Let us confider then that nothitig but the laſt extremity can 
juſtify an appeal to violence. Let us not liſten to that ſan- 
guinary enthuſiaſm which breathes revenge which talks of 
res e and violence. There is no force like truth; there is 
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no omnipotency but reaſon. Let this force, this omnipo- 
tency be the objects of your conſtant attention; and do not 
fear, Citizens, but that the condition of mankind will be ame- 
liorated. All amelioration muſt be gradual; no ſociety ever 
ruſhed at once from abſolute tyranny to perfect freedom; no 
perſon ever roſe from raging diſeaſe to florid health in an in- 
ſtant, We may change one ſort of miſery for another, but 
change 1s not always redreſs, 

Citizens, this proſpective ſyſtem, which is to lead by ſteps 
to political amelioration, ought to actuate Dp not only in 
your public but in your private feelings. Never forget that 
virtue is a uniform principle; that the ſame principle that 
makes a man virtuous in public life, would, if applied to pri- 
vate affairs, make him virtuous there alſo. There is but one 
principle of virtue—the principle of benevolence; and the 
only way to promote this benevolence is to keep our atten- 
tion fixed upon the circumſtances that ſurround us, and to be 
conſtantly conſidering how we can ameliorate or improve the 
condition of mankind. To this all our faculties ought to be 
directed; nor let it be forgotten, that in whatever notions or 
prejudices we have been brought up, we are 3 vi- 
cious whenever we conſume the energies of our minds by 
fixing our eyes upon that which is paſt and irretrievable, and 
reſigning ourſelves to the retroſpective emotions of revenge, 
repentance, or regret, 

Citizens, in this reſpect, I come before you (ſuch as it is) 
with my example as well as my precept. I have recently paſſed 
ame one of the ſevereſt ſtruggles which human nature can 
experience. I have loſt, ſince I ſaw you laſt, a parent by 
whoſe aged fide, year after year, L have toiled through many a 

of trial and calamity. With her I have met, unap- 
palled the grim countenance of diſaſter—almoſt of want; and 
I have beheld in her age, the ſame fortitude, the ſame un- 
drooping reſolution that buoyed up myſelf. This aged part- 


ner has been torn from my fide. I will not dwell upon her 


virtues; for what are the virtues of an obſcure individual to 
mankind? I will tell you, however, that ſhe fell a victim to 
the public ſpirit of her ſon. Already bowed down with years 
and infirmities, the blaſt of miniſterial oppreſſion aimed againſt 
this head, though powerleſs to bend the young oak againſt 
which it was directed, ſtruck, in its paſſage, the aged plant, 
whoſe ſap could no longer reſiſt its af ·˖[(7⁵FN 7 

She broke. —T beheld, when I came from the jaws of my mi- 
ſerable dungeon, the characters of death upon her countenance. 


I ſaw 
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I ſaw thay ſhe was not leng for this world. My conviction was 
too prophetic. She is gone. I have ſoothed her laſt moments; 
I have caught her expiring breath; and theſe hands have 
ſealed her eyes. | 

What can I more ? | | 
Society lives; and it is to the living, and to them alone, 
that benefit can be imparted, 

Be gone, ye idle, melancholy ſenſations; ye feelings that 
can produce no fruit. I call upon Roman energy—l call upon 
Spartan fortitude, which characteriſe1 the pure and virtuous 
republicans of the ancient world ;—upon theſe I call to ſteel 
my heart with firmneſs. Let me, fo long as I exiſt, impart 
(ſuch as it is) my advice, my little knowledge, my beſt aſſiſt- 
ance to my fellow citizens; and let me not, by unavailing 
regrets, and retroſpective views, conſume the energies to 
which J have no excluſive right—which are your” s—which are 
tne property of my country—of all mankind. For I am not 
a ſolitary individual. I ſtand not upon a world where I be- 
hold no inhabitant but myſelf. I am but a part—a little, little 
member of the great animal of human ſociety—a palpilliary 
nerve upon one of the extremities ! and I muſt do that dut 
to the whole, for which by my ſtructure and organization 
am adapted. e 
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TORIES—or RAPPAREES. 


The Banditti of Ireland, now known by the name of WHITE- 
BOYS or RAPPAREES, were originally called TokiEs; and 
gave their name to that notorious Fattion. The 22 ug 
Account of them, 1 e from Sir John Dalrymple may be 
entertaining; eſpecially as the reflecting Reader will trace 
in their manners a firiking reſemblance with thoſe of the 
CHOUANS and ROYALISTS of LaV endee, whom that raving 
Ariflocrat, Montgaillard, with confeſtent infatuation calls 
« the virtuous and ſimple peaſants of Poithou.“ 


THE Rapparee was the loweſt of the low people. He 
lived in the country upon potatoes alone; in his clothing he 
was half naked; his houſe conſiſted of a mud-wall, and a 
few branches of trees, covered with graſs or buſhes, the one 
end of the branch being No in the ground, and the ner 
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written protections, or of complaining 
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laid upon the wall; a fabric which could be ered in an 
hour. He was a part rather of the ſpot on which he grew, 
than of the community to which he belonged; or when he 
entered into ſociety, he did it with all the ſelfiſhneſs and fero- 
city of uncivilized nature. Each party (the adherents of 
James and William) hunted out theſe people againſt the other 
though the inſtrument of vengeance often recoiled upon them- 
ſelves; for the Rapparees knew little difference between 
friend and foe; receiving no mercy, they gave none; and, 
not regarding their own lives, they were always maſters of 
thoſe of other men. bag rendezyouſed during the night, 
coming to ſome ſolitary ſtation, from an handed places at 
once, by paths which none elſe knew : there, in darkneſs and 
defarts, they planned their miſchievous expeditions. Their 
way of conducting them was, ſometimes to make incurſions 
from a diftance in ſmall bodies, which as they advanced, being 
Joined at appointed places by others, Ss and greater every 
hour; and, as they made their incurſions at times when the 
moon was quite dark, it became impoſſible to trace their ſteps, 
except by the cries of thoſe whom they were murdering, or 
the * of the houſes, barn-yards, and villages, which they 
burnt as they went along. At other times, they hung about 
the cantonments of the troops, under pretence of aſking 
that they had been 
driven from their country by the other _ It was diffi- 
cult to detect, or to guard againſt them till too late, ſeeing 
they went unarmed, and more with the appearance of being 
overcome with fears themſelves, than of giving them to others: 
but they carried the locks of their muſkets in their pockets, 
or hid them in dry holes of old walls, and laid the muſkets 
themſelves, charged and cloſely corked up at the muzzle and 
touch-hole, in ditches with which they were acquainted: ſo 
that bodies of regular troops often found themſelves defeated 
in an inſtant, they knew not how or from whence. Their 
retreat was equally ſwift and ſafe ; becauſe they ran off into 
bogs, by paſſages with which others were unacquainted, and 
hiding themſelves in the unequal ſurfaces formed by the bog - 
graſs, or laying themſelves al 2 in muddy water, with no- 
thing but the mouth and noſtrils above, it became more eaſy 
to find game than the fugitives, Theſe people gave an unuſual 
horror to the appearance of wat ; becauſe they mangled the 
bodies of thoſe whom they flew, partly from rage, and partly 
to ſtrike terror; and they tore corſes from their graves for the 
lake of their ſhrouds. 
POLI- 


nagers of the 


following Bagatplles. ree ſonigs, prifited upon one ſheet 
of paper, were" Produced in Court, with great ſolemnity, 
by the counſel for the proſecution, upon Hardy's trial; which 
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POLITICAL SONGS. 


proſecution than that 


were proved to have been written and publiſhed by me, .and A. - i 


ſung at the London Correſponding Society. 
theſe ſongs were, however, read, although Mr. Erſkine hu- - 
morouſly preſſed the proſecutors to amuſe the Court with 
them, as they might enliven them after the dull buſineſs they 
had been obliged to toil through. But in the courſe of the 
examinations frequent alluſions were made to, and verſes 
quoted, not from theſe, but from ſongs of a 9 and 
cenſurable deſcription; and thus the Court was left to ſup- 
poſe, and many perſons, both in and out of Court did ſuppoſe, 
that thoſe bloodthirſty ſtanzas were the production of / ; 
pen. The fact is, that no ſentiment of that deſcripuon ever 
was ſent into the world from me: unleſs, indeed, the ludicrous _ 


ſtory of the G 


either of 


ame Cock (a narrative founded in fact, and 


repeated in the warmth of debate, to ſhew the difference be: 


tween muſcular and voluntary motion), can be conſidered as 


an exception. 


The ſame artifice was again played off, in part, upon my - 5 


trial. The ſongs were again produced, with their farmer ſo- 
proved to have been ſold at my Lecture Room ; 
but immediately laid by in filence, notwithſtanding the admo- 
_ 7<..,, Hition of ay Counſel, 

read.“ Ihe ſanguinary quotations were not, however re- 
peated ; it appearing, perhaps, better to truſt to the general 
impreſſion already ſpread abroad, than to hazard the unravel» 


lemnity, and 
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ling of the plo 
ſhould be read. 
I ſhall make 


none. But, conſidering the opinion that has been ſent abroad, 
it is, perhaps an act of juſtice t 


„What, the Songs are not to be 


t by neceſſitating me to demand that my ſongs 


no comment on this proceeding. It requires 


and to ſociety, to re- 


print theſe Songs, that the public may ſee how far they ſup--, 
port the character ſo inſidiouſly given to them. . 
„ . 2 SONG l. 
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SONG I. News from Toulon; or, The Men of Gotham's 
Expedition. Sung, at the Globe Tavern, at the General 
Meeting of the London Correſponding Society. 
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SILENCE, men of Gotham all, in country, court and city, 
b drooping hearts and downcaſt eyes, attend unto my 
itty 
A ditty all ſo ſad and ſtrange, from Toulon late I brought it, 
And ſure you ought to love it dear, for dearly you have 
bought it. 


: Hum! hum! hum! 
The burthen of my ſong'is a wondrous transformation, 
That late (by hocus pocus ſure) befel a neighbouring nation, 
For while Baſtilles were tumbling down, and palaces of 


het oe. | Neroes, 


a Swiniſh Multitude were chang'd to men and heroes, 
Hum! hum ! hum! 


There SoLD1ERs, hir'd to cut the throats of thoſe whom they pro- 
tected, 


Transform'd to zealous Citizens, the Court's commands re- 
jected; 
While Lawyzxs (wondrous ſtrange to tell!) to honeſt men 


converted, | 
TE — on the ſeats of Law, and quirks and fees de- 
erted, 
: Hum ! hum! hum! 


There cloiſter'd Moxxs, who dream'd and pray'd, with 
ſhaven ſkulls ſo bare, Sirs, 

Transform'd to uſeful lab'rers, itch no more in ſhirts of hair, 
Sirs, | 

E'en PRIESTHS their holy frauds forſake, the public weal to 
plan, Sirs, 

And chaſte and pious Nuxs demand to learn the rights of 
man, Sirs. | 

Hum! bum! hum! 


There Superſtition's temples too—{but huſh ! I fear'tis treaſon! 

Are chang'd to temples (ſtrange indeed !) of liberty and 
reaſon ! | | 

While cruciſixes, relics, ſhrines, apoſtles, ſaint, and martyr 


Theſe ſans culottes (oh ! impious dogs!) for beef an brandy 
barter, 


Hum! un hum! 
Oh 
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Oh! worrur Tixzs! when ſchemes like theſe can madden 
every brain, Sirs, 1595 
When pricfte ſaints, lords and miniflers come tumbling down 
amain, Sirs; 
Then thoſe who've plunder'd long the land, alas! refund 
their riches, 
That every villain Sans-culotte may get a pair of breeches 
Hum! hum! hum! 


But woe, alas! not here can ſtop the renovating fury, 
But Kings and Princes, Queens and Lords muſt bow to judge 
and jury; | 

Nay, little CarzT, ſo 'twas ſaid, ſince changes went ſo faſt, 


irs, | | ; 
Muſt cobble up his royal thoughts, and labour at his laſt, Sirs, 
Hum! hum! hum! 


This news to Gornau late arrived, when her wiſe men 
aſſembled, 


While penſioners were ſtruck aghaſt, and every placeman 


trembled ; 
& To arms [” cries each Ariſtocrate, © for if the tempeſt ga- 
- thers, 


© They'll flay us all, and tan our hides, to furniſh upper 
“ leathers.” , 


” 2 7 
2 HN 


A mighty man, and mighty mighty fleet, then ſought a mighty 


harbour; 


He came, ſaw, conguer d- GorkAu's CuiErs declar'd it quite 
the barber, 


Then thus ſays he To France at large I bring moſt glorious 
news, Sirs; 


For Louis, by my NOSE I ſwear! ſhall never cobble ſhoes, 


"ies." 


Hum! hum! hum! 


Hum | hum! hum! 


But, ah! thoſe baſe-born ſans culottes kick'd up a mighty riot, 
Nor man of Gotham, Naples, Spain, could fleep a night in 
quiet: 
e panic ſciz'd on man and beaſt, of terror all were full, 
irs; | 
And e'en his Por RSsHIE's cows and calves were filent as his 
BULL, Sirs, 


Hum! hum! hum! 
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Thus while the rout and ruin reign, which nothing could 
controul, Siis, 
W himſelf a Cobler be, might he but ſave his foul, 
irs; | | 
Nay, Gotham's Captain, while the balls were whizzing in his 
ears, Sirs, 
Began to think he was not like to live a thouſand years, Sirs. 
- Hum! hum! hum ! 


Thos; _ woeful tale, good friends, of Gotham's expe- 
A tale muſt fill each loyal breaſt with ſorrow's ſharp attri- 
And ſo God ſave kings, vriefls and lords, and princes alto 
And fhield them, in theſe changeful times, from lapſtones, 

laſts, and leather, 


= | FY 7 Re As {3 Hum! hum! hum! 
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Since the inſertion (in No. V.) of the account of Har- 
RY EATON's Examination, as printed in the Morning Poſt, 
I have received, from himſelf, a correct and authentic copy of 
that very intereſting document, which ſhall be inſerted in the 
next Number; and which will be found much more ſatisfac- 
tory than the one before publiſhed: The fact, I underſtand, 
is, that as ſoon as he returned from the Privy Council, he 
wrote out, in the moſt accurate manner he could recollect, the 
whole Examination; a copy of which he took to the office of 
the Morning Poſt. This copy was unfortunately loſt by the 

rſon to whom it was intruſted, but not till after he had read 
it over with conſiderable attention; and from the recollection - 
of this peruſal the report printed in that paper was made. I 
am happy, however, to have an opportunity of laying before 
the public a much more ample account of that very curious 
* the authenticity of which the youth is ready to 
atteit. 

*,* The two following Numbers will contain the whole 
of the Lectures « On the diſtinction between Party Spirit 
« and Public Principle; with Strictures on the Letters of 
« Lord Lauderdale to the Peers of Scotland, and Lord Fitz- 
« william on the Affairs of Ireland.“ h 
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Hiſtorical Striftures on Wu los and Ton1E8.—F rom 


the FiksT LEcru kk On the Diſtinction between 
PARTY SPIRIT and PuUBLic PRINCIPLE. 


Au ONG the innumerable evils which have been entailed 
upon mankind by party names, there is one which deſerves 
particular attention; namely, that they have a tendency to 
perpetuate diviſions between one body of individuals and ano- 


ther, long after all the principles which were in agitation be- 


tween them have died away; and thus by creating the ap- 
pearance of diſtinction where, in reality, it does not exiſt, de- 
lude the public mind, lead it from the-inveſtigation of gene- 
ral principles to the conteſts of individuals, and make them, 
inſtead of virtue, the objects of adoration. - ws þ 

I do not mean, Citizens, to contend with you, that while 
governments continue to be conſtituted as moſt governments 


at this time are, that ſociety can be expected to exiſt without 


ſuch diſtinctions. I am very well aware, that white corrup- 
tion {hall domineer, and tyranny overwhelm, there will neceſ- 
ſarily be lines of diſtinction between the great body of the 
people and their rulers. One part of the nation will be 
advocates for the rights of the people, and the other ſycc- 
phants to the power that can reward their adulation. Tim 
ſure, that while this ſyſkem laſts we muſt always have ſome 
who will idolize authority and be advocates for the preroga- 
tives of rulers ; while others,” I hope, we ſhall always bave 
who will ſtand forward as champions for the impreſcriptible 
rights of man, and maintain, with firmneſs and ardour, the 
duty of government to promote the general happineſs and wel- 
fare of the human race. WW. ; 
There is no City,” ſays Machiavel, & but is divided into 
« two factions; becauſe: the nobles always ſeek to command and 
« oppreſs the people, and the people to ſave themſelves from obe- 


« dence and oppreſſion.” And the moſt revered of the an- 


cient hiſtorians, by ſhewing us that the ſame character pre- 
vailed in the ariſtocracy of ancient Rome, as Machiavel 
aſcribes to that of modern Italy, lead us to conclude that the 
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vice is in the inſtilution and not in the particular individuals. 


„ Ayarice and inſolence, ſays Tacitus, & are tire common 


« vices of the great.” Pride and arrogance, ſays Pater- 
cullus, e are natural to nobility.” And Monteſquieu, though 
himſelf a member of the ariſtocracy, finiſhes the picture by 
deſcribing © ignorance, indolence, and contempt of civil go- 
« yernment” as the © natural characteriſtics of the nobles.” 
It is evident, therefore, that while ſociety is ſo organized, par- 
ties, in one ſenſe, that is to ſay, contentions of oppoſing in- 
tereſts muſt continue. 

While ſuch ſyſtems exiſt it is in vain to look for that una- 
nimity which proceeds from languor and indifference on the 
one hand, or from a univerſal ſpirit of liberty on the other. 
It is only when governments are ſo conſtituted either that 
nothing but deſpotiſm and doctrines of deſpotiſm can be pro- 


mulgated, or that the intereſts of the governors and governed 


are united together, that ſuch unanimity can prevail. 
I will not pretend to ſay under what particular forms of go- 
vernment the latter may be expected, for the future, beſt to 


flouriſh ; but certain it is, that, if we regard the hiſtory of 


mankind, we ſhall find that thoſe which have been fartheſt re- 
moved from the government of an individual, and have tend- 
ed moſt to the republican ſyſtem, have been thoſe in which 
this virtuous concord has moſt prevailed ; and in which the 
moſt glorious effects have conſequently been produced to 
mankind. | 

It is not my duty, however, to point out modes and forms 
of government. It will be more inſtructive, perhaps, to keep 
the eye fixed upon that ſtate of ſociety which, in theory, we 
ought to enjoy in this country, to compare how far this theory 


and the prattice agree together, and what are the pernicious 
excreſcences which have grown out of the government to 


the detriment of this theory. 

As long as this country 2 been diſtinguiſhed by any ſpirit 
of enquiry or liberty, it has been divided regularly and uni- 
formly into two parties. At firſt we had no other diviſion 
than that which reſulted from one party ſupporting the indi- 
vidual authority of the ſovereign, and the other maintaining 
the power and the equal prerogatives of the ariſtocracy. 

he contentions of the ariſtocrats of former periods, who 
were the only prone who had power or light enough to 
contend, have been marked with great approbation in the 
pages of hiſtory ; in ſome inſtances perhaps with more than 
they deſerve, compared with the preſent ſtate of political illu- 
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mination, but certainly not more than they merited, conſider- 
ing the ſtate of ſociety in which thoſe exeriions were made. 
I refer you particularly to thoſe contentions which took place 


during the reigns of John and Henry III. —contentions which, 


thougn really in ſupport of ariſtocratical D with very 
few exceptions, produced what has been conſidered as the 
foundation or ground work of the Britiſh Conſtitution. 

I ſhall not enter into the merits of Magna Charta, Itis a 
melancholy taſk to inveſtigate the merits of departed friends ! 
I ſhall not, therefore, enter into the merits or deſects of that 


great inſtrument, as it is called, of our liberties. It is enough 


to obſerve that it formed a barrier between two great parties 
in the nationz one of which was ſometimes prevalent, and 
ſometimes the other. We find, however, that they agreed 
uniformly in one principle, namely, to keep no faith while 
they had the power in their hands to break it. Sovereigns 
and nobles vied with each other in the arts of treachery and 
perjury, and all the powers of the prieſthood aſſembled to give 
countenance to their proceedings. They ſtood with lighted 
tapers in their hands, and ſwore to obſerve the proviſions of 
the Great Charter and the Charta de Foreſta, they threw 
down their candles, and with ſolemn imprecations wiſhed that 
the ſouls of thoſe who ſhould violate them might ſo expire ane 
ſtink in hell (ſuch was the elegant language of the times) as 
the tapers ſtunk and expired upon the earth. But no ſooner 
was the ſword hid in the ſcabbard, no ſooner was the armour 
hung in idle trophies in the halls of the reſpective Barons, than 
the Charters were violated, the proviſions of liberty, ſuch as 
they were, repealed; and the ſovereigns, once again, ſuch is the 
infatuated thirſt of power which particular officers create, aimed 
at arbitrary dominion and attempted to ſupport it by merce- 

troops and alliances with foreign deſpots like themſelves. 
"The barons, not more nice, when they had got the king 
entirely in their power (as ſometimes happened) continued to 
rule, in hi name it is true—for miniſters, you know, can 
make uſe of the name of the ſovereign when they have uſur- 
ped all the power to themſelves !-— They continued to make 
uſe of the name of the fovereign, but graſped to themſelves the 
power ; and oppreſſed at once both the prerogatives of the 
crown, and the rights and liberties of the people. 

Theſe parties differed, in ſome degree, from the factions of 
the preſent day, It was not a mere ſtruggle who ſhould be 
in place and who ſhould be aut. One party contended to 
ſupport an abſolute deſpotiſm over the Whole, and the other 
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ſtruggled for the emancipation of a claſs. They had one 
thing, however, in common with modern parties. They had 
no firſt principles, no great lights of truth and virtue to guide 
and direct them; and they were therefore totally indifferent 
about the intereſts of the great maſs of the people, any further 
than as it was neceſſary to hold out to them ſome ſhew of fa- 
vour and advantage to perſuade them to be ſubſervient to 
their views. 

In later periods other ſtruggles have ariſen. The acceſſion 
of the family of the Stuarts, happened at a period when 
mankind were conſiderably enlghtened. Enquiry had gone 
abroad; and there were ſome perſons who 2} read and 
write, aye, and underſtand what they read into the bar- 
gain, who were neither prieſts nor nobles. Enquiry get- 
ting thus abroad, the maſs of the people began to feel a diſ- 
polen to attain a degree of liberty for themſelves, and we 
ſoon had the appearance of parties formed upon ſomething 
more like principle than any thing evident in the former parts 
of our annals. 

I ſhall not dwell upon paſſages of hiſtory ſo well known. 
It will be neceflary only to call your attention to the names, the 
deſcription, and the nature of the parties which exiſted at that 
period, We ſhall find that in the diſtinctions of Whig and 
Tory, whatever may now be the caſe, there was, originally, an 
aftuating motive in one different from that which prompted 
the other; and that they were not, in the firſt inſtance, merely 
nick-names fortwo faQtions mutually ſtruggling for the at- 
tainment of the ſame object. 

Citizens, we ſhall fad that Whig and Tory, originally 
meant, in this country, preciſely the ſame as Ariſtocrat and 
Sans Culotte now mean in France. 

I know very well, Citizens, that T have been tried for High 
Treaſon for calling myſelf a Sans Culotte, and that ſome who 
are called Whigs are not very well pleaſed at the term. To 
ſuch Whigs I may be expected to make ſome apology, before 
I endeavour to prove that, if they mean any thing when the 
talk of /Yhrggi/m, they have no right to find fault with thoſe 
who boaſt of their Sans Culotiiſm. But apology is not the 
language of the advocates of truth, and if I can convince 
them that the thing is as I ſtate, it is not for me to enquire, 
whether they will be pleaſed or diſpleaſed with the conviction. 

Biſhop Sms informs us, that the origin of this title of 


Whig, is to be traced to Scotland. He tells us, that the 
South Weſt counties of Scotland, not containing a ſufficient 
quantity of corn for the conſumption of the inhabitants, and 
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the Northern portions of the country producing a larger quan- 
tity than was neceſſary for their conſumption, a Feet fair was 
held at Leith, to which the inhabitants of the Northern part 
uſed to convey their grain, where the JYhiggamors of the 
South, that is to ſay, the drivers of JYhiggams or waggons, 
uſed to come to purchaſe the corn wanted in their reſpective 
towns and villages. x 
Now it happened, that ſome how or other, theſe Whiggam- 
ors, coming to Leith, happened to pick up ſomething beſides 
the grain which they came to buy. They happened to pick up 
ſome degree of intelligence, relative to the oppreſſion of their 
country, (feeling enough of it themſelves) and the cauſes of 
that oppreſſion, and to contract thereby a deſire for redreſs. 
After the defeat of the Duke of Hamilton's army, the 
miniſters, I mean the preachers of that part of the country, 
animated the people to ſeck a redreſs of their grievances; 
and they accordingly went to the amount of 60,000 to Edin- 
burgh, where they were 8 the Marquis of Argyle. 
This was afterwards called the Whiggamores inſurrection; 
and by way of abreviation, the inſurrection of the Whigs. 
And the Ariſtocrats, by way of fixing an odium upon the 
advocates of liberty, called them all, in terms of contempt, 
Whigs, or perſons ſo poor and wretched, that they were 
obliged to drive their own teams to market, Thus the title 
at firſt fixed upon the common people of Scotland, became 
afterwards to be applied to all perſons, of whatever rank or 
condition, who were advocates for thoſe people. From Scot- 
land it travelled in time to England, and eventually ſup- 
planted the name of Roundheads, by which the partizans of 
the Parliament were at firſt diſtinguiſhed. Thus, then, by 
Whigs, is meant nothing more than the common people, or 
advocates for the common people. 2 
Now let us ſee what is the meaning of Sans Cullotte. 
The wretchedneſs of the common people of France under 
the old deſpotic government is well known. It was ve 
common in the ſtreets of Paris to fee numbers of poor h 
naked beings ſhivering in want and wretchedneſs. Hence 
they came to be called Sans Cullottes : that is to ſay, peo- 
ple ſo wretched as not to poſſeſs a pair of inexpreſſibles to 
conceal their nakedneſs. 
Preciſely in this ſenſc was the term Sans Cullattes made uſe 
of at the beginning of the preſent revolution. The enlight- 
ened friends of mankind, however, ſoon began to refle& that 
there was no great crime in being poor, and therefore thought 
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it no ſhame to be conſidered Sans Cullottes themſelves. Warm- 
ed with 13 feelings they diſdained to ſee taeſe poor beings 
trampled on earth; and then treated with ignominy and inſult 
becauſe they were fo trampled. They felt a common intereſt 
with their r fellow Citizens, and claimed fellowſhip 
with them. e are Sans Cullottes alſo, ſaid they; we uphold 
the principle that the multitude was not made for one or two 
individuals; but that government was inſtituted for the bene- 
fit of the multitude ; and that, therefore, the Sans Cullottes 
ought to be ſo provided for and protected by the conſtitution 
of their country that diſtinctions ſo odious and contemptible 
might be wiped away. Thus terms of reproach became 
converted into expreſſions of public virtue and principle; and 
men were found in all ranks and departments of ſociety, who 
were not aſhamed to acknowledge that the human being ſhi- 
vering in want and nakedneſs was ſtill one of his brethren: 
and that it was his duty to labour for his emancipation from 
ſuch miſery. 

Citizens, Another definition of the term Mig, which 
ſome hiſtorians have inſiſted upon, is ſomewhat different. It 
will bring you, however, to the ſame point, and ſhew you 
that the principle of defending the rights of the lower orders 
of ſociety was all that was meant by this name. There was 
a particular ſort of butter milk in fad, the general food 
of the lower orders of ſociety, which was called big, 
whence I big-eaters and Fhigs—a name equally deſcriptive 
of the lower orders of ſociety, who were guilty of the abo- 
minable crime of being only able to obtain ſour butter-milk 
for their food and ſuſtenance. 

Now, Citizens, having ſhewn that by Whzg, or Sans Cul- 
lettes, or Swiniſh Multitude, nothing more is meant than the 
common, that is, the great maſs of the people, let us ſee 
what 3s the origin of the word Tory. e ſhall ſind, I be- 
lieve, that it . pretty much the idea that moſt people 
at this day begin to entertain of Ariſtocratis Il do not mean 
by Ariſtocrats thoſe men who, from never 2 conſidered 
the ſubject, and not underſtanding, in reality, what the prin- 
ciples of either party are, have been led by the viſionary 
ravings of Burke and Wyndham, to ſuppoſe that Sans Cullot- 
15 means cutting throats, and that Arzſtocracy means pre- 
erving property. Such infatuated dupes deſerve our pity, 
but are not entitled to our reproach. 

Tories, then, was a name given in the time of the Stew- 
arts to the party at firſt diſtinguiſhed by the title of Cavaliers, 
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—ſupporters of royal prerogative, ſupporters of the abſolute 
dominion of a few over the great multitude. 

The word Tory was a name originally belonging to an Iriſh 
bandittiz a ſet of robbers who infeſted the mountains of that 
country, and committed all forts of depredation upon the 
property of thoſe who happened to fall within their power. 
That is to ſay, whenever they could get an opportunity, they 
levied taxes upon the people without waiting for their conſent, 
or that of their repreſentatives. 

Theſe Ariftocrats of the woods and caves becoming ſo pow- 
_ erful as to foment an inſurreRion and rebellion in Ireland, and 

the king and his court being ſuſpected of conniving at that 
inſure dien, and being, by his agents the Cavalier Ny, the 
rime mover of it, the name of Tory, by way of retaliation 
or the name of Whig, was given to all the ſupporters of ar- 
bitrary authority, who believed they had a right to take the 
money out of the people's pockets without the ſanction of 
genuine repreſentation. 

Thus Whig originally meant a poor man, or an advocate 
for the rights of the poor; Tory meant a plunderer, a robber; 
one who thought that a few have a right to commit indiſeri- 
minate ſpoil upon the great maſs of mankind. 

Thus, Citizens, theſe names are in reality as ancient as 
the firſt ſtruggles between the people and their governors 
upon principles of liberty in this country. And you may ſee 
that they did originally convey ſome ſort of meaning. 

For a conliderable time, however, the old diſtinctions of 
Cavalier and Roundhead continued to be more familiar in 
England. 

he time when the names of Whig and Tory were pretty 
univerſally admitted on this ſide the Tweed is ſuppoſed, by 
Rapin, to be at the period of the unfortunate reſtoration of 
Charles the Second. I ſay unfortunate reſtoration. It has 
frequently been called the happy reſtoration, and the glorious 
reſtoration ; but let us not be abuſed by terms and epithets. 
Unhappy indeed muſt it be for any country which, after 2 long 
and unavailing ſtruggle for liberty, has a monarch reſto 
to abſolute deſpotiſm, uncurbed by any of thoſe reſtrictions 
_ the friends of virtue and humanity would with to pre- 
cribe. | , — 

The intrigues of Hyde, afterward Lord Chancellor, and 
Monk, Earl of Albermarle, whoſe name has been ſo ſounded 
and idolized, together with a few partizans, Id 
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Charles II. to be reſtored without compact or conditions. 
So that after ſo many years of ſtruggle and commotion, the 
country was tricked and cheated by a few individuals into the 
relinquiſhment of every advantage which thoſe ſtruggles and 
commotions ought to have ſecured. What the conſequence 
was, we know full well. The country had afterwards that 
to do again which it had done better before; and after ſtrug- 
gling, year after year, with the imperious deſpotiſm of Charles 
was ay a to drive James II. and his 4 out of the 
country for ever. 

At the time when the party names J have been ſpeaking of, 
were generally and univerſally adopted I am afraid a very con- 
ſiderable difference had taken place relative to the real mean- 
ing of the diſtinction. The Tories, it is true, til] continued 
to reſemble thoſe great and worthy characters of Ireland, from 
whom they had taken their name. They ſtill continued to 
plunder the people in ſo remorſeleſs and ſhameleſs a manner, 
that were it not for the recollection of recent examples, we 
ſhould not be able to perſuade ourſelves that miniſters could 
be found with profligate impudence enough to attempt, or 
people who were ſo tame as to endure it. I am afraid, how- 
ever, that thoſe who continued to call themſelves H/higs, did 
not preſerve their principles in the ſane vigour. I cannot 
fay that during the ſtruggles with Charles and James, there 
does to my eye appear much of that diſintereſted virtue which 
had bloomed forth in the character of Hampden who ſealed 
his prinelples with his blood, or thoſe great and immortal col- 
leagues whoſe ſtruggle in the holy cauſe of liberty will com- 
mand the admiration of mankind, ſo long as hiſtory ſhall re- 
main and curioſity explore its page. After the fall of Sidney, 


at leaſt, the names of Whig and Tory began to be little more 


than diſtinctions of two parties who were mutually ſtruggling 
for the attainment of the ſame objects—places of emolument 


and diſtinction. 


The characters of theſe two parties have been ſo ably 
ſketched by the pen of Rapin that i ſhall take the liberty of 
quoting his own words, « Were you to rely on what is ſaid by 
* both, nothing is more juſt, more equitable than the motives 
& by which they are actuated, namely, the glory of God, the 
« honour of the king, the public good and the welfare of the 
4 nation. For my part, if I may ſpeak my mind, it is my be- 
« lief that, as they are all men, intereſt is the main ſpring of 
« all their actions. Since the two parties were formed each 
« has earneſtly laboured to gain the ſuperiority over the other 
« becauſe 
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ce becauſe this ſuperiority is attended with poſts, honours, and 
c dignities, which are conferred on their own members, by 
« the prevailing, in excluſion of the contrary party. This 
made King William ſay,” —ſor the Dutchman had ſome pene- 
tration. He underſtood pretty well, that as it was better. 
to have a Crown than a Stadtholderate, ſo alſo it was better to 
have a place under that Crown than to have no place at all. 
« This made King William ſay, that if he had places enough to 
« beſtow he coul ſoon reconcile the two 2 | 

Indeed, Citizens, when we conſider the ey conſtitution 
and organization, if I may fo expreſs myſelf, of parties, it is 
impoſhble ſuch diſtinttions can have any permanent meaning 
connected with principle. For mark their language. Tory 
families! Whig families! as if principles, as well as eſtates, 
could be entailed by a piece of parchment, or man could take 
the inheritance of virtue as he takes a family name! How can 
it be ſuppoſed that any houſe, as it 1s called, generation after 
generation, century after century, ſhould be more inclined to 
favour the rights and liberties of mankind merely becauſe the 
anceſtors of that Houſe maintained thoſe principles of old? 
as if virtue were only an exhalation of putrid efluvia from 
« dead men's bones, and duſt of rotten anceſtry.” 

Citizens, men of penetration have long ſeen through this 
maſk of faction. They have long ſeen that Yhiggi/m and 
Toryiſm were, in reality, nothing but ſlalking horſes of ariſto- 
cratical ambition. Whis and Tory had become ſo notoriouſly 
mere words of empty import, ſo early as the year 1711, that 
Dean Swift, though himſelf an adherent, in ſome ſenſe, to the 
Tory faction, obſerves, © By this time all diſputes about thoſe 
« principles which uſed originally to divide Mig and Tory 
« were wholly dropped; and thoſe fantaſtical! words ought 
« in juſtice to have been ſo too; provided we could have 
« found out more convenient names whereby to diſtinguiſh 
« lovers of peace from lovers of war.” 

I ſhall not pretend to ſupport in this place the infinuation 
of Swift, that the Tories are friends to peace and J/hzgs to 
war: but I will fay that if we are to have party diſtinc- 
tions, I could wiſh for ſuch as have ſome meaning. Lovers 
of peace and lovers of war are certainly of this deſcription. 
I hope, however, if this rational diſtinction does take place, 
it will be founded upon principle, and not upon family compatt. 
I hope alſo, as the eyes of the people ſeem to be opening, 
that we ſhall ſoon find none in the party of the friends of war 
No. VIII. 2 but 
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but the Miniſterial Cabal, their Commiſſaries and Con- 
tractors, who are fattened by the general ruin and deſola- 
tion. 

But, Citizens, it cannot be concealed, that all parties 
have ſupported the ſyſtem of general carnage; nor can it 
be otherwiſe ſo long as things are conſtituted as at preſent. 
So long as war can create a wide and extenſive patronage ; 
and one man, by means of corruption, perverting that which 
is called a Houſe of Repreſentatives, into a mere © expenſive 
cc chamber for regiſtering the edits of a Miniſter,”” can 
graſp that patronage in his individual hand, ſo long will every 
man who ſhall be firmly fixed in the ſeat of power, wiſh to 

lunge nations and continents into war, that he may reap the 
— of wealth and power which war creates. Accordingly 
we find, that the V higs had no ſooner placed their idol, Wil. 
liam III. upon the throne, than this nation was plunged into a 
cruſade almoſt as mad as the one in which we are now engaged. 
Two partition treaties were ſigned between this Royal Re- 
publican, this Stadtholder metamorphoſed into a King, by the 
ſummer ſun of Britain, like a grub into a butterfly in the 
month of May — Two partition treaties were ſigned by this 
Dutch Saviour of Britain, and other Sovereigns of Europe, 
to divide the kingdom of Spain; to fix the ſucceſſion of a 
country to which they had no right; and to force Kings and 
Conſtitutions down the throats of the people of that country. 
This ambitious project ſowed the ſeeds of inceſſant war; and 
the ſwords of the contracting parties were alternately turned 
againſt each other's boſoms, as ſeems likely to be the caſe 
among the ſtill more frantic cruſaders of the preſent 1 4 

In the reign of Queen Ann too, we find our famous Whigs, 
our lovers of the rights and liberties of the people, obſtinately 
perſevering in the war of the Grand Alliance, till the exhauſted 
treaſures, and miſeries of the country rouſed a general indig- 
nation againſt the very name of //h:ggiſm, and rendered popular, 
for awhile, the monſtrous doctrines of Toryiſm.— Hence the 
wretch Sacheverell became popular by blaſpheming common 
ſenſe, and publicly upholding “ divine right” and & paſſi ve obe- 
dience: And when doomed to puniſhment by the ſentence of 
the law, (for this is an argument which Jigs can uſe as 
well as Tories: they alſo can anſwer by proſecution, and refute 
by puniſhment !) we find this very Sacheverel, by doctrines fa 
prepoſterous, ſwelled into dangerous importance, and made 
the idol of the giddy populace. But the triumph of Toryiſm 5. 
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of ſhort duration. The Whigs returned to power, and main- 
tained a general aſcendancy till the preſent Sovereign happily 
came to the throne. 

It muſt be admitted, Citizens, that the Whigs certainly 
had done important ſervices to the Houſe of Brunſwick; that 
it was by means of theſe Migs that the ſettlement in their 
favour was made, and the preſent illuſtrious family were 
ſeated on the throne. It has, however, happened, from wiſe 
and benevolent motives, I make no doubt, that during the 
preſent reign the Whigs have enjoyed but little power ar 
confidence. The Fhigs have, therefore, been enemies to the 
ſyſtem of war, which procured them no places, no penſions, 
and no patronage. 

But, Citizens, it is evident, that the pacific principle does 
not really belong to a particular ſet of men. I have never 
found any firſt principles or elementary doctrines laid down 
by one party in direct contradiction to the doctrines of the 
other. I have found them oppoſing particular meaſures, and 
contending with all the warmth of intereſted zeal, that the 
party in power abuſes the adminiſtration and government of 
the country in a way in which they would not abuſe it if 
they had the happineſs to be in the ſame ſituation. But to 
what principle have they pledged themſelves? What object 
have you ſeen them ſtedfaſtly purſue? Has not party after 
party amuſed you with hopes of reform, and when they came 
into power, have they not totally abandoned every project 
upon which they had built their popularity, 

Party enthuſiaſm, however, has continued to be nouriſhed ; 
and many individuals even of conſiderable intelligence, have 
miſtaken this party enthuſiaſm for attachment to liberty. Hence 
the names of Wilkes and Liberty and Fox and Liberty, have 
been echoed from mouth to mouth, as if the men were the chief 
objects of our veneration, and liberty nothing but the domeſtic 
waiting in their train, 

The conduct, however, of perſons formerly members of 
what is called the Whig Party, has, I believe, in a conſiderable 
degree, opened the eyes of the nation. We have ſeen Burke, 
ſo indignant againſt the wicked attempt to curb the ſpirit of 
American liberty, the firſt to raiſe the war-whoop of Faction, 
and enforce the neceflity of plunging all Europe into war, to 
c—_ the ſame virtuous principles in France. Yes, we 
have ſeen this individual once fo loud in behalf of liberty and 
the Rights of Man, brandiſhing his dagger in political 
pkrenzy, and out ranting oe: maddeſt hero that ever ſtrutted 

2 In 
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in a barn, in execration of the very name of Freedom, while 
Wyndham, Elliot, Portland, Spencer, joined in the chorus of 
apoſtacy, and applauded his ravings. 
What principle did //h:ggiſm ever uphold which the lea- 
ders of I higgiſm have not abandoned and reprobated? Conſult 
the furious declamations of this Burke ; conſult the meta- 
5 phrenzies of Wyndham; and the childiſh longings of 
ortland for a bit of ribbon. Conſult, if you pleaſe, the con- 
duct of Fitzwilliam—popular as a particular circumſtance 
may have made him in the ſiſter kingdom See this tempo- 
rary idol of an infatuated nation coaleſce, for the ſhort lived 
dignity of mock royalty, with a man whom he held in the ut- 
moſt indignation, and at the very time when the conduct of that 
man was more ſuſpicious than ever, and then lament if you 
can that the dreams of his ambition ſhould end ſo ſoon in de- 
gradation and infult from a being who ſeems to have entered 
into a conſpiracy to degrade the ariſtocratic character below 


even what the advocates of democracy would repreſent it. 


Citizens, if you could have any doubt that places, emolu- 
ments, and diſtinctions are the only objects for which thoſe par- 
ties have been contending, this muſt convince you—As ſoon 
as all hope of getting into power by ether means has vaniſhed, 
what do they do ? Why, at the very time when theſe men 


whoſe ſtrides to arbitrary power they have ſo frequently de- 


nounced, are taking a ſtride more gigantic than ever entered 
the imagination of any miniſter, for above a century, you find 
them making compacts and agreements with theſe men, and 
accepting the very ſcraps and fragments of places—the very 
offal from the full banquet of miniſterial inſolence; graſping 
at any thing they can get, and on any terms; and conſenting 
to ſeal the compatt of their copartnerſhip in the blood of pa- 
triots and reformers. 

In ſhort What has been the conduct of all parties? Have 
they not uniformly ſucceeded one to the other, and purſued the 
ſame meaſures when in place which they reprobated when 
out ? Has any adminiſtration, for half a century back, nay, tor 
a century, granted any one advantage to the people, but what 
has been extorted by hard and determined ſtruggles, and 
uſurped back again as ſoon as the public mind is quieted. 
Leave them then and their unintelligible ſquabbles to them- 


| ſelves; and fix your eyes upon nobler objects. Principles 


alone and not particular meaſures ought to occupy your atten- 
tion. There can be no good practice which does not ſpring 
out of good principle, for principles are the ſtamina of ſociety, 
and individual actions are only the ſmaller ramifications pro- 
duced from their commanding energy. 
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WHIG ADMINISTRATIONS.—From the ſame. 


WHAT then are the great advantages which this Whig 
Party, ever ſince it was fo denominated, has beſtowed upon 
this country, | 

They end, it is true, William III. upon the throne: 
or rather the Whigs and Tories coaleſced together; becauſe 
they found that not only the people, but the Ariſtocracy were 
to be ſacrificed to the ſullen and gloomy tyranny of James 
the Second : becauſe they faw that prieſts and ſuperſtition 
were to have the ſole dominion of the country ; and that the 
power neither of one party nor the other could be ſupported 
without a change. They placed William tae Third upon 
throne, but what reſtrictions did they make to ſecure the 
happineſs of the people? Did they reform the abuſes in the 
repreſentation of the Commons Houſe of Parliament? Did 
they re/tore to the people their right of annual Parlaments and 
Univerſal Suffrage? No. Did they repeal the law of Henry 
VII. by which Univerſal Suffrage was abolſhed, and the pre- 
ſent ſyſtem of borough jobbing introduced? No: They 
could get no acceſſion to power; they could get no influence 
or emolument by ſuch alterations, and therefore left them as 
they found them: or rather they ratified, by their triennial 
bill, that which never had been r tified before, They gave 
the colour of law to that which before was uſurpation; and 
ſanctified the oppreſſion they ought to have overthrown. But 
mark what they did beſides—They plunged the country into 
continental wars; they laid the foundation of that national 
debt which has been ever ſince increaſing, year after year, till 
its enormous burden is ready to cruſh the nation into ruin; 
they connived at the horrible maſſacres of Glenco; maſſa- 
cres more deliberate and more wicked than thoſe that have 
taken place in France, during the Revolution. 

Let us trace them a little further. What did they do in the 
reign of Queen Anne? They procured, it is true, the bill for 
the ſucceſſion of the Houſe of Hanover. We, no doubt, feel 
as we ought, the gratitude due to the 147 on that account. 
But they ſtill purſued the ſame conduct of plunging into conti- 
nental wars, which ſwelled the national debt, of which before 
they had laid the foundation, and increaſed the burdens and 
calamities of the country. Theſe ſame Whigs having ſeated 
the Houſe of Hanover upon the throne, the firſt Parliament 
of George I. met upon the 17th of March 1715. And one 
of their firſt acts was to confirm the ſyſtem of maintaining a 
{ſtanding 
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ſtanding army in time of peace in the country. They had 
already affented to it in the reign of William III. They now 
confirmed it. Another of their Acts was the Riot Af, under 
which a poor being who ſhewed an honeſt indignation againſt 
Crimps and Kidnappers lately expired by the felon hand of the 
executioner. Another of the meaſures of this Vhig admini - 
ſtration, was the ſaſpenſion of the Habeas Corpus Act. The 
Whigs ſpeak loudly againſt its ſuſpenſion in the preſent in- 
ſtance; and they do rightly; but this will ſhew you that 
Whigs and Tories, when in power, can uſe the ſame inſtru- 
ments. I do not mean to ſay that the pretences for the ſuſpen- 
fion in 1715 were quite ſo weak and frivolous as thoſe under 
which it is now ſuſpended. But they ſet the example to thoſe 
at preſent in power. Another of the acts which paſſed under 
the adminiſtrarion of theſe Z/higs was the famous Septennial 
AA. They had already abridged the right of election from 
annual to once in three years, and now they reduced it to 
once in ſeven. They might, as juſtly have paſſed another 
Act to make the Parliement perpetual, and the ſeats deſcend- 
ible, like other property, from father to ſon. And deſcendible 
from father to ſon in reality they are : for 1t is not the indivi- 
dual who fits there, it is the perſon who appoints the Mem- 
ber that is the real Legiſlator: and if Mr. Roſe, the immacu- 
late, the modeſt Mr. Roſe, poſſeſſes, as I underſtand, a free- 
hold eſtate in as much plank and green baize in St. Stephen's 
Chapel, as ſix Members can cover with their repreſentative 
bums, it follows as a conſequence that Mr. Roſe, and his de- 
ſcendants to all generations are in poftcihon of an hereditary 
right to ſix voices in that virtuous Aſſembly. So much for 
the repreſentation of the people, which the /i diſant Friends 
of the People“ would not now diſtract the public mind by 
ſeeking to reform. 


On the frequent Inſtances of Tyranny and Corruption 
among Engliſh Fudges. 


From the Preface to State Trials, 


&® A Judge is the Creature of the Crown,” 


& IT has not always been the good fortune, of England to 
have the bench adorned with ſuch perſons as behaved impar- 
tially, without bearing hard upon the innocent, or ſhewing un- 
allowable favour to the guilty. The reader will light upon 

certain 
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certain periods, wherein the Judges, who ought, by the duty 
of their place, to be the great barrier, and to act impartially 
between Prince and People, have, notwithſtanding given opi- 
nions in direct contradiction to the known fundamental laws 
of the nation, and, as far as in them lay, ſacrificed the conſti- 
tution and liberties of the kingdom to the pride and ambition 
of an arbitrary Monarch. Thzs generally ended in the down- 
fall of ſuch Judges, and the Miniſters whoſe tools they werez 
the politics of thoſe times not having arrived at that height, to 
know how to influence the repreſentative body of the nation : for 
what need could Miniſters have to corrupt the znterpreters 
of the law, if the makers of it were entirely at their devo- 
tion?“ 

This reflection is in part very juſt, It may, however, 
ſometimes be worth the while of the proprietor of a depen- 
dant majority in the Houſe of Commons to corrupt the Judges, 
becauſe, on account of the ſuperſtitious attachment of the 
people to the zdea of being governed by their ancient laws, it 
is ſafer /ophi/tically to violate the laws, by means of agents who 
can no longer be made reſponſible for their miſinterpretations, 
than openly to repeal and alter them as ſaſt as a Miniſter might 
find occaſion. 

Beſides ſuch interpreters are neceſſary engines to deſtroy, 
ex poſt facto interpretations, ſuch virtuous men as may be bold 
enough to combat and expoſe the incroachments of the deſpot. 

« Others there have been (as the reader will have too fre- 
quent occaſion to remark) who, regardleſs of right and 
wrong, and all the folemn oaths they had ſworn, have under 
colour of law, but yet in open defiance of natural juſtice, made no 
ſcruple to murder the innocent, and by foul, unwarrantable 
practices to acquit the guilty, juſt as they received their direc- 
tions from, or thought it would be beft pleaſing to thoſe above them: 
to ſuch a monſtrous pitch of baretaced iniquity were th 
arrived, that they ſtuck not to determine the ſame point dif- 
ferent ways at different times, making the law a mere noſe of 
wax, but always turning it to the deſtruttion of the perſon 
tried before them.“ 


Fatal Effects of the Dependance, and conſequent Plia- 
bility and Corruption of Judges. 
« THIS Judge,” ſays Mr. Pierpoint, ſpeaking of Sir Ro- 


bert Berkley, in the time of Charles I, did adviſe ſuch a 
goverament 
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government as future Kings here might exerciſe the higheſt 
tyranny, and the ſubjects want the benefit of reſtraints, known 
to the moſt {laviſh eaſtern nations; where, if their prince do 
unjuſtly, he hath hatred for it, and the dangers that follow 
that. There is no ſuch bondage as when the laws of freedom 
are 1 * 9 by Judges to make men ſlaves. 
For a fudge to be unjuſt more hurts the public than any other. 
He is not ſuſpetted. What a Judge doth, is looked on as a 
thing that ought to be done. The moſt pernicious great man 
that by cunning hath got to himſelf the heart and tongue of 
his prince, his ill acts have died with him, if not taken up b 
others, and then they walk in darkneſs; no man will juſtify 
what he doth, by ſaying ſuch a favourite did it: But the un- 
juſt judgments of this Judge were given in noon-day, were 
done in the face of the whole kingdom, in the hearing of 
ſuch as might carry the news to all parts of the realm, and 
was therefore done: his unjuſt judgments were our rceords. 
We have ſeen wicked great men moſt craftily politic; they 
hated our laws, yet not meeting with active Judges moulded 
to their purpoſes, they and their acts have died, the realm 
flouriſhed: but of late, others leſs politic, meeting with moſt 
unjuſt Judges, every way as ill as they coul wiſh them to be; 
then did the kingdom faint, under the load of its miſery did 
long ſtruggle.” —«< F the deſigus of ſome would not have ſuch 
a man to be at liberty, a warrant from ſome of the Lords of the 
Council would ſoon have laid him in priſon, and given no cauſe 
had he moved this Judge to be diſcharged or bailed, he could 
have obtained neither. F their ways would not have endured 
that man to live, a Judge, reviling the priſoner, and the Counſel 
that moved for his diſcharge or bail, joined with the hate of ſome 
great man, might ſoon have moved a gaoler for unwholeſome rooms 
and lodging, and ill diet for his priſoner, and they may ſeon take 
life away. Offenders in priſons are looked after to be ſafe 
only; ſuch as are brought in by power againſt law, are abuſed.” 
St. J. vol. i. 5. 693. 


A Keflection from Voltaire. 


Human NATURE has not arrived at ſuch perfection, as 
to admit that any Prince ſhall have a ſufficient quantity of 
moderation to be content with all the power it is poſſible for 
him to have 3 wiſdom enough to know his own happineſs, and 
goodneſs ſufficient to ſupport the happineſs of others, when in- 
{trumental to his own. | B. 
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EXAMINATION OF HARRY EATON BEFORE 
THE PRIVY COUNCIL, 


Copied from the Memorandums written by himſelf, 
immediately upon his return. (The Original in 
his own Hand-writing is in the poſſeſſion of J. T. 
and can be produced if ever it ſhould be neceſſary.) 


O the 14th of May laſt, Mr. Schaw the meſſenger, with 
two aſſiſtants, came to the houſe of 7. Thekwall, commanding 
me to appear before the Privy Council, and to £0 with them 
now ; and on going before the Privy Council they aſked me 
the following queſtions :— 

0. What is your name ? 

A. Harry Eaton. 

. Do you live with Mr. Thelwall ? 

A. Yes, I did. | 

C. How long have you lived with him? 

4. About four or five months. | 

Here one of the Privy Council aſked if I was fworn ; and, 
upon being anſwered in the negative, he deſired an officer pre- 
{ent to ſwear me; upon which I told them, that I would not 
anſwer any queſtions, unleſs Mr. Thelwall was preſent ; as I 
was not of myſelf a competent judge what queſtions I ought, 
or ought not, td anſwer. 

The ue General then * « that I was not brought 4 
on any charge of any crime; and, therefore, I anſwer ſuc 
4 as 3 to me. U 66 I d. that 1 — 
not anſwer any queſtions unleſs I could have the opinion of a 
council, or an attorney, what queſtions I ought or ought not 
to anſwer. 

Th 2 Ga 2 faid, that what I alluded to ue 
not and deſired a perſon to ſwear me. 
which I told the Privy Council, that I would ſuffer any wi 
ture, which the human mind can inflict, rather than be on my 
oath, Here again the Attorney General roſe and told me, that 
I was not brought there to be tortured ; and then ſuffered me 
to be examined without being ſworn, They then aſked me 
the following queſtions : | 

A. Do you know your Catechiſm ?—4. No. 

Can you ſay the Lord's Prayer? —4. No. 
Do you know the Belief? —4, No, 


No. VIII. A a O. Arg 
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Q: Are you a Chriſtian ?!—A. Ves. 
- They then ſhewed me a Lecture on “ the Syſtem of Law, 
and its abuſes,” 
2 DS Is this Mr. Thelwall's hand-writing ? 
7. I cannot ſay whether it is, or is not. So many people 
write ſo much alike, that I cannot be poſitive. 
. ©. Do you think it is Mr. Thelwall's hand-writing ? 
A. I cannot ſay. 

Q: Do you believe it is his hand-writing ? 

A. Yes, I believe it is his writing; but cannot be certain. 

©. Was you at Chalk Farm on the day the meeting was 
there? 

A. Yes, I was. 

9 Who was there preſent? 

A great concourſe of people. 

Y. Was not Richter there ? 

A. Yes, I believe he was. 

. Did he not take an active part there? 

A. I cannot tell, 

O. Was not Lovet there? 

A. Yes, I think he was. 

They then ſhewed me ſome reſolutions in manuſcript. 

2 Do you know whoſe hand-writing thoſe reſolutions are 
in ? 

A. No, I cannot tell. 

Here one of the Privy Council ſaid, that they knew whoſe 
writing one of them was, that it was Margarot's. Upon 
which I made the following remarks. 

Ah! there is an inſtance of miniſterial tyranny. A man 


who, for being an advocate of the ſame cauſe as Mr. Pitt and 


the Duke of Richmond themſelves profeſſed before they had 
places and penſions. And if Mr. Mar arot deſerved to be 
tranſported ; I am ſure, that Mr. Pitt and the Duke of Rich- 
mond deſerved equally to be tranſported too. 

They then ſhewed me a Lecture © on Faſts and ſuperſti- 
ce tious obſervances.“ 

Q. Do you know who wrote this ?—4. Ves, I do. 

Did Mr. Thelwall write it — 4. No. 

9. Who did write it then? —=4 Part I wrote myſelf, 

©, Who told you to write it? 

A. I cannot tell. I wrote it from Gibbon's Riſe and Fall 
of the Roman Empire. | 

: Did you write it all?—4, No, I did not. 


0. Did 


1 
4 
| 
| 
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Did Mr. Thelwall write it? 


I do not think it is Mr. Thelwall's writing. It is too 


good a hand writing for his. 
5 Do ou know theſe reſolutions ? 
No, I do not. | They have ſince been proved by Evans ta 
be Martin's. | 
One of the Privy Council, Look at them. Take time, 
A. No, I cannot tell whoſe writings they are. 
A: Did you ever ſee them belors? 
A. Never to my knowledge. 
Are you ſure of that? — J. Yes, I am. 
I here obſerved Mr. Pitt to be ſpeaking to a perſon, whom 
I took to be a Member of the Privy Council, in a whiſpering 
manner; when they told me, that if I would tell all I knew, 
or ſpeak the truth, the Miniſter would take me into favour. 
At this moment I felt myſelf ſo much hurt that I could not 


help interrupting, and expreſſing my indignation at ſuch atro- 


cious proccedings, in a place where I ſhould have thought no- 
thing but Virtue and Juſtice ought to have preſided. I there- 
fore ſaid— 

« J never have yet ſullied my eyes by the ſight of the Mi- 
« niſter, nor never wiſh—for he is a Traitor to his King and 
« Country.” Here one of the Privy Council aſked me how 
he was a Traitor? TI replied, by increaſing the national debt; 


by cauſing unneceſſary wars; and taxing the people to an 


enormous amount; and if he did not retract, he would make 
the poor people hate the King, as much as ever they loved 
him; when in juſtice they ought to blame the Miniſter, who 
alone deſerves the indignation of the people. 
D: Does any body then hate the King ? 
A. No, not as I know; but they ſoon may. 
D. 1 think you ſaid you was at Chalk Farm the day the 
meeting was held there 
A. Ves, I was. 
J Was you at the ſupper likewiſe ? 
(Not anſwering direttly, they told me that I was no! very well 
that night, and that I only eat ſome bread and cheeſe). 
A. Yes, I was there, and was very ill. 
We know that—Did you not ſee Green ſhew ſome 
knives of a peculiar conſtruction ? 
A. I do not recollect any ſuch thing. 
Ob/. A knife with a ſpring. 
A. 1 don't know, 
: Aa 2 0. Did 
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: Did you ever ſee any of that deſcription at Mr, 
Thelwall's ? | 

A. Yes. 

Here they paid great attention, and defired the perſon to be 
very particular in taking my anſwers. They then began as fol- 


lows : 
When did you ſee it? 
I cannot tell exactly. 

2: Who was it that had them there? 

A. I do not know—But when it was ſhewn to Mr. Thel- 
wall, he ſeverely reprobated any ſuch things being in the 
London Correſponding Society, as it might turniſh the ene- 
mies of Reform with a pretence for arbitrary proceedings ; 
and then entered into an abuſe of the exceſſes of the French 
Revolution, and of the horrid maſſacres of Paris, and hoped 
never to ſee any ſuch proceedings in this country; and re- 
marked, that this (taking up a * ) ſhould be the only weapon 
which the Society ought to uſe. 

Did not Mr. Thelwall take up a pot of porter and 
cut off the froth with a knife? And did not the meeting af- 
terwards drink «The Lamp Poſts?” 

A. I was out of the room, and therefore knew nothing 
about the matter. 

©, Did you not take at the door the price of admiſſion to 
Thelwall's Lectures? — 4. Yes. 

Did you not think it a mean ſituation ? 

No: I thought it an honour. 
Do you know where Richter lives ? 

A. No, I do not. 

They then told me, after conſulting among themſelves for 
about ten minutes, that I was at liberty to go home, provided 
I promiſed to come to-morrow. I replied— 

« I cannot promiſe any ſuch thing ; but if you ſhould want 
« me again (but I don't think you will), Mr. Scham knows 
« where to find me.” | 

They then adviſed me to go home to the Meſſenger's, where 
I ſhould have a good ſupper and bed, as it was too late to go 

home. I then again told them that I would rather go home, 
as Mrs. Thelwall would be uneaſy at my ſtay. They then 
ſaid I might $0 if I pleaſed. But before | went away, I ad- 
dreſſed the Privy Council as Gentlemen, and aſked them, 


« If it was conſiſtent with the humanity which ought to ac- 
tuate the breaſt of man, to deprive Mrs. Thelwall and her 


Child 
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child of an opportunity of ſeeing her huſband, which was the 
caſe, by an order from Mr. Dundas, or from them.” Here 
one of the Members aſked how old the child was? when 
I anſwered about ten months. Here again another ſaid, that 
no ſuch order went from them. But I faid I hoped they 
would take this application into their conſideration, as I aſſured 
them that it was truth; and that I was ſorry to ſay by the in- 
human order of Mr. Dundas. They then promiſed to take it 
into their conſideration 3 and the day following Mr. Schaw 
came and told Mri Thelwall, that ſhe might then ſee her huſ- 
band. 

When I came from the Privy Council I went home: and 
and on going to Mr. 'Thelwall's houſe, I was refuſed admit- 
tance by the conſtables; and on going away, I perceived a 
Meſſenger, who, I ſince have been i —_ came juſt be- 
fore me with an order to the conſtable, who was then attend- 
ing, not to admit any perſon to the houſe ; and upon which 
order I was refuſed admittance, although I told them again 
and again, I lived there, and was juſt come from the Privy 


Council. 
(Signed) HENRY EATON. 


(5 It is worthy of remark, that ſcarcely one fat came 
out upon the trials in favour of the priſoners, but what had 
been again and again atteſted during the examinations 
before the Privy Council. Whatever injuſtice therefore, 
there may have been in the proſecutions, Government cer- 
tainly ated with their eyes open. It will be remembered, 
that a ſimilar circumſtance to that which is here atteſted, re- 
lative to my taking up a pen and declaring it to be the only 
weapon, &c. (an action and ſentiment which had been exceed- 
ingly common with me) was given in evidence by one of the 
witneſſes for the Crown upon my trial. And, indeed, it was 
impoſſible for any perſon to have witneſſed my conduct in the 
Society, without obſeving innumerable inſtances that marked 
my abhorrence of blood and violence. Yet the newſpapers 
in the ſervice of adminiſtration, during the whole time of our 
confinement, continued to paint me and my aſſociates as a 
gang of bloodthirſty aſſaſſins; and on the very eve of our trials, 
that infamous vehicle of diurnal ſlander (the Times), occupied 
a whole page with the moſt profligate attempt to prejudicate 
us in the public mind, that even the aſſaſſin- like imagination 
of B—— or A—— could have deviſed. They repre- 
ſeuted the purpoſed convention as having aſſembled; painted 
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the priſoners then about to be tried, in the perpetration of every 
enormity; and placed me, by the name of Telwell, in the 
chair, iſſuing orders for rapes and aſſaſſinations, pillaging 
houſes, and burning towns and villages. This ingenious per- 
formance was called the “ The New Times; and was pub- 
liſhed in the paper of September the 6th, 1794. 

So flagrant an attack upon every principle of public juſtice, 
never could have been tolerated by any country that had not 
a Pitt at the helm of Government, or a Sir Fohn Scott for its 

Attorney General. 


POLITICAL SONGS, No. 2. 


ny r # 


A SHEEPSHEERING SONG. 


COME to a ſong of ruſtic growth 
Lift all my jolly hearers, 
Whoſe moral plainly tends to prove 
That all the world are ſheerers, by 
How fkepherds ſheer their filly ſheep, 1 
How ſtateſmen ſheer the ſtate, % 
And all when they can ſheer no more a 
Are ſheer'd themſelves by fate. 
Then a ſheering we will go, &c, 


The farmer ſends his clippers forth, 
And deems it not a ſin 
To ſheer the lambhog of his fleece, 
And ſometimes ſnip his ſkin, 
Then if his landlord rack. rents him, 
Can he deem it unfair 
That he thus, in his turn, again, 
Is ſnipp'd and fleec'd as bare. 
Then a fleecing, &c, 


4 
* 
? 
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Nor is the wealthy landlord's ſelf 
Of fleecing free from fears; 
How oft his rent- roll ſhrinks beneath 
His fteward's clipping ſheers ; 
And if he chances, for redreſs, 
The lawyer in to call, 
Why he takes out his legal ſheers, 
And fleeces worſe than all. 
With his capias, alias, and plurias, declaration, plea, re- 
plication, rejoinder, ſurrejoinder, rebutter, ſurrebutter, writ # 
| 0 
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of enquiry, writ of error, habeas corpus—=flaws z, fert; three 
and fou ence, * and eight pence, thirteen and fourpence, 
one pound one, Sc. Sc. Sc. Ec, Sc. ad inſinitum. 

Thus a fleecing he does go, &c. 


But when the hour of ſickneſs comes, 
And fevers mar his ſleep, 
This legal fleecer proves, alas! 
Himſelf a filly ſheep ; 
Grave dofor*s call'd, whoſe potions, pills, 
The ſpeed of death encreaſe, 
While his preſcription ſheers the while 
Strip off the golden fleece; 
When a fleecing he, &c. 


At length the patient trembling feels 

His latter end is nigh— 
And conſcience brings his crimes to view 
And makes him fear to die, 
That holy fleecer, call'd a prieſt, 

Is then call'd quickly in, 
Who, finding all the wool is gone, 

E'en ſtrips him of his ſkin. | 
Thus a fleecing, &c. 


But hold, cries Mrs. Pity, 
And lifts her goggling eyes, 

O wicked lout, theſe holy men 
Thus for to {candalize ! 

To ſteal the fleece, or ſtrip the ſkin 
Not wicked robbers they, 

But watchful dogs, whoſe pious care 
Keeps fox and wolf away. 


Leſt a fleecing they ſhould go, &0, 


Yet tell me, honeſt neighbours all, 
When oft with freſh demands, 

For rates, for fees, for Eaſter dues 
They tax your rack-rent lands, 

While for their tythings often they 
Perpetual warfare keep, 

Do they look more like dogs who guard, 
Or wolves who tear your ſhee * 


When a fleecing they, &c. 


Nor think that they in country ſhades, 
Can all the fleecing own, 

Full many a ſheepiſh flat, each day, 
Is fleec'd in London town: 
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There tradeſmen fleece their cuſtomers, 
Them fharpers fleece, and then | 
Your thieftakers, for hanging fecs, 
The ſharpers fleece again. 
When a fleecing, &c, 


There miſſes too, patch'd painted pink'd, 

With faſhion's gaudy arts, 

With mincing wiles, and fraudful guile 
Would fleece us of our hearts, | 


Vet while you're roving thus at large, 


You bachelors may find, N 
Miſs will not only fleece your backs, 
But leave her mark behind. 
\ When a fleecing ſhe, &c, O 


But theſe are petty ſheerers all, 
And fleece a little flock ; 
Behold where haughty minifters 
Fleece the whole nations ſtock : 
The while pretended patriots, 
A ſtill more venal race, 
With liberty and bawling cant, 
Would flecce them of their place— 
| When a fleecing they, &c, 


But ceaſe ye fleecing ſenators 

Your country to undo— 
Or know we Britiſh Sans Cullo!tes 
© Hereafter may fleece you, 
For well we know if tamely thus 

We yield our wool like drones 
Ye will not only fleece our backs, 

By Cod you'll pick our bones 

When a fleecing ye, &c, 


Since then, we every rank and ſtate 
May juſtly fleecers call, 
And ſince Corruption's venal pack 
Would fleece us worſe than all, 
May we Oppreſſion's out- ſtretch'd ſheers 
With dauntleſs zeal defy, 
Reſolv'd fair Freedom's golden fleece 
Tao vindicate or die. 
When a fleecing they do go. 
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[The next Number will contain the whole of ©* the ſecond Lecture on 


% Parties, with Strictures on the Letters of Lord LAUDERDALE 


6 to the Peers of Scotland, and Earl FitzwiLLiam on the 
Aﬀairs of Ireland,” | 
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STRrICTUREsS on the “ Letters of Lord LauDERDALE 
« to the Peers of Scotland,” and of Earl FiTzW1L- 
LIAM on the Affairs of Ireland. The ſecond 
LeQure on the DiſtinQtion between the Spirit of 
Party and the Principle of Liberty. | 


CrT1ZENs, It is my purpoſe on the preſent evening to 
reſume the inveſtigation of the diſtinction — the ſpirit 
of Party and the genuine Principle of Liberty. In the 
courſe of the former Lecture I dwelt pretty largely upon the 
general hiſtory of Parties in- this country, from the origin of 
the ſtruggles between the Crown and the Ariſtocracy, to the 
ſituation of Parties at the preſent period. I believe you will 
agree with me, that from that hiſtory one concluſion, at leaft, 
is to be drawn, namely, that in the firſt inſtance, parties ori- 
25105 from a real difference of intereſt between reſpective 
ies of the community; that in reality, party diſtinctions at 
firſt aroſe-from the oppoſing intereſts of the great Barons or 
large landed proprietors and the Crown. It will, alfo, I dare 
ſay, occur to your minds as another deduction from this 
view of the ſubject, that in proceſs of time the grounds and 
foundation of party were in a conſiderable degree altered; 
that, in proportion as the mercantile intereſt, the landed 
gentry increaſed in their influence and power, a certain portion 
of reſpett attached to them, in conſequence of which, inſtead 
of the Barons ſtanding forward as ſingle champions againſt 
the rights and prerogatives of the Crown, thoſe m ts 
and gentry took the lead in all the ſtruggles which oppoſed the 
arbitrary aſſumption of prerogative. 

About the time of James the Second a wider diffuſion of 
knowledge, a more liberal ſpirit of enquiry had awakened the 
gentry and trading parts of the community from the tor 
of ſlavery in which they had ſo long lain. They to in- 
veſtigate queſtions of a general and abſtract nature; particu- 
larly tocanſider the frame and ſtructure of the governmentunder 
which they lived, the intereſts wy bad in 6 
No. LA. 
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and the larger portions of intereſt to which they thought 
themſelves entitled. This ſpirit of enquiry kept rapidly in- 
creaſing; for it is not very eaſy when ſuch a diſpoſition 
has once made its appearance, among any order of men for 
ſtretches of power or prerogative to prevent it ultimately 
from enlightening the whole maſs. In the time of Charles the 
Firſt, therefore, we find, that the ſpirit of enquiry had extended 
much widef; and, if we conſult the hiſtory of that period, we 
ſhall find that the moſt intelligent, the moſt active, as well as 
the moſt virtuous leadersof the oppoſition againſt the arbitrar 
prerogatives and uſurpations of the Houſe of Stuart, were found, 
not among the hereditary nobility, but among the gentry and 
traders who had aſſumed their ſeats in that branch of the le- 
giſlature then called, and ſtill by ſome conſidered as a Houſe 
of Commons. Then it was that the diſtinctions of Whig and 
ory, as I before obſerved, firſt grew into uſe: and if we re- 
flect with any degree of accuracy upon the early hiſtory of 
thoſe parties, we ſhall be compelled to acknowledge that they 
were terms, in the firſt inſtance, deſcriptive of the ſtruggle 
between the ariſtocracy and the ſansculottiſm of the country. 


I think the facts ſubmitted to your conſideration in the former 


Lecture, are ſufficient to prove, that the Whig intereſt was 
originally preciſely the ſame thing as has ſince been called the 
ſansculottiſm in France. That it was in reality an intereſt 
ſtruggling to maintain the rights, liberties and happineſs of 
the diſtreſſed and deſpiſed orders of the community, in oppo- 
ſition to that tyrannical Court and uſurping Ariſtocracy, which 
endeavoured to graſp, in their own hands, every power, rational 
faculty, and human enjoyment, and treated the great body of 
the people as ſlaves and beaſts of burthen, upon whom they aſ- 
ſumed a right to heap oppreſſion after oppreſſion, till their 
ſhoulders were broken beneath the enormous load. 

The miſery of the lower orders at that time it is not ne- 
ceſlary for me to dwell upon: it is ſufficient to ſay, that the 
common people wete at that time almoſt halt as miſerable as 
at this day. 

T hoſe parties, therefore, (having much to contend for, the 
rights and liberties of the people on one hand, and the whole 
plunder of the people on the other} became the objects of per- 
petual ſtruggle and inveſtigation; and as it is in the nature of 
names to be more permanent than principles, we find that the 
diſtinctions of J/hig and Tory were perpetuated when the 
ſources of the diſtinction were forgotten. The plain and 


imple 
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ſimple fact is, that two branches of the Tory intereſt—two fuc- 
rions of the ariſlocratical branch of the Conſtitution, imagined 
they perceived in thoſe diſtinctions the means of carrying bn 
their own ambitious projects, under a more ſpecious maſk. 
One aſſociation, therefore, of noble families, (that is to ſay, 
of Ariſtocrats, or privileged banditt:) aſſumed the denomina- 
tion of J/htg, and another affociation of noble families the 
denomination of Tory; and with thoſe different names long 
continued to abuſe the underſtandings of mankind; and, in- 
deed, it is but lately that we have likovered that they are no- 
thing more than two ariſtocratic factions, with no ſort of dif- 
ference of principle; and whoſe uniform object is to uſurp 

all the power, opulence, and patronage of the country. 
This circumſtance, however, has been lately confelled in a 
very direct manner by the Earl Fitzwilliam. It has been ac- 
knowledged, I think, as completely, though not as openly, by 
Lord Lauderdale, in his © Letters to the Peers of Scotland.” 
He tells you, page 135 —for I ſhall be particular in my quo- 
tations from this book, as I am anxious that you may not ſup- 
poſe I abuſe, by falſe repreſentations, a character for which, in 
tome reſpects, as I ſhall ſhew you, I have conſiderable eſteem! 
« He who gives himſelf up to the purſuit of honours and 
« dignities,” ſays he—p. 135, © who loves the ſplendour of 
«2 Court, attaches himſelf to the cauſe of Monarchy, and 
« ſoon ſees in the increaſed power of the Monarch the ſource 
« of additional weight and ſplendour to thoſe who ſurround 
<« the throne, and of increaſing value to the favours which the 
Sovereign can confer. He who poſſeſſes an ardent mind, 
« conſcious of its own rectitude, animated with @ deſire of 
« building reputation upon a more ſolid foundation, naturally 
looks with anxious deſire to acquire the approbation and ap- 
« plauſe of hie fellow citizens, and diſcovers with equal ala- 
« crity, in the extent of POWER which they may poſſeſs or retain 
« the value of THAT he wiſhes to obtain.” So that the poſ- 
ſeſſion of power is at laſt fairly acknowledged to be the grand 
object of purſuit both with the one and with the other; but, 
according to the expoſition, we are to conſider the ambition of 
the Migs as of a more liberal nature—that is to ſay, they 
wiſh to build their fame, their glory, their reputation, and by 
the means of theſe their POWER, upon a more ſolid founda- 
tion than royal favour ; and as they ſuppoſe their power, repu- 
tation, &c. will be more ſolid when built upon the favour of 
the people, they therefore think 1t neceſſary to court that popu- 
larity from whence that _— may be derived. Thus, then, 
Bb 2 ſtripping 
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ſtripping away a few gloſling epithets, taking away ſome of 
thoſe favourable ſhades, with which the moſt honeſt mind can- 
not always avoid incumbering the form of truth, when touch- 
ing upon a ſubject in which the painter is perſonally intereſt- 


ed taking thoſe 1 circumſtances away, we find the 


upſhot of the diſtinction neither more nor leſs than this. that 
one party endeavours to gratify its ambition by flattering 
the Monarch, and the other expects a more ſolid gratification 
by cajoling the people. 

Citizens, while ſuch principles, or to ſpeak more accurate- 
ly, ſuch motives, ſtimulate men who ſtand forward as the 
leaders of the people, what are we to expect? The great 
principle of general virtue is not even alluded to in this illuſ- 
tration of I higgiſn— the benignant principle that every ac- 
tion ought to be directed towards procuring the greateſt 
quantity of advantage and felicity to the great _ of the 
people, and that perfonal conſiderations, either of vanity, 
ambition, or avarice, ought to be entirely out of the queſtion ! 
theſe great leading principles do not appear, from the pre- 
ceding quotation, ever to have been dreamt of, by the ſtrenu- 
ous advocate of party. You have ambition on the one hand, 
and the avarice of power on the other, to diſtinguiſh between 
—if diſtinguiſh you can !—This being the caſe, what could 
reſult but that which has reſulted, endleſs commotion about 
what nobody ever comprehended or pretended to explain; 
ſcenes of riot and confuſion, by which a few interefled lea- 
ders are advanced from popularity to power; and the ſhifting 
and ſhuffling of places from hand to hand, without advantage 
to the people, or proſpett of any benefit or advantage what- 
ever. 

The conſequence is, that the minds of the people have been 
perpetually fluctuating between ¶higgiſim and Tory;ſm : at one 
time no doctrines couid be ſwallowed but paſhve obedience 
and divine right—at another, nothing but the omnipotence of 
Parliament could go down. We ſhall now, perhaps, be in- 
clined to enquire whether, while Parliaments continue to be 


Organized as they are, there is in reality with reſpect to the 


intereſts of the people any difference between the two doc- 
trines? We may, perhaps, be inclined to think, that if divi- 
nity and omnipotence are to be aflumed by earthly powers, it 
is not a queſtion of much conſequence, whether we talk of 
the divine right of a AZonarch, or the omnipotent power of a 
few 2 borough-mongers: though I, for my own 
part, ſhould prefer the tyranny of the former. be 
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Theſe fluctuations of opinion from party to party, and the 
conſequent contentions, rancour, and animoſity that have en- 
ſued, are effects that could not fail of being looked for by 
every intelligent mind, when the nature of the principle was 
conſidered. The fact is, that the only way to effect reforma- 
tions that can in any degree influence the happineſs and wel- 
fare of the multitude, is to appeal to one grand principle, 
namely, that the people are the fountain of all power, honour, 
truſt and diſtintion—that they have the abſolute right of 
chooſing the repreſentatives that are to make their laws, 
and of caſhiering not only thoſe repreſentatives whenever 
they have forfeited their confidence, but all ſuch officers and 
magiſtrates, alſo, as by their arbitrary proceedings or corrupt 
practices impede the due execution of thoſe Jaws. 

A principle like this, if fallowed through all its concluſions, 
muſt ſhortly annihilate all party. It is not poſſible, if you 
admit ſo broad a principle, for any combination of families, how- 
ever great or powerful, or with how many thouſand pompous 
and unmeaning titles ſoever they may have incumbered their 
inſignificant names—it is impoiſible for any factious combi- 
nation of his houſe, and your houſe and t'other's houſe, and 
« the Devil take your houſes,” as Mercutio ſays, & what 
© have we to do with your houſes !“ At is impoſſible, I ſay, 
for any combination of all their houſes together, if this broad 
principle were admitted, to graſp and monopolize all power 


in their own hands as they now do. The object would be 


loſt for which family combinations are now made, and the jar- 
gon of faction would ſtun our cars no more. 

But the uniform practice of parties has ſhewn us, that they 
are aware of this truth; and therefore they have never thought 
fit to appeal to principles. They have found fault, indeed, 
with particular meaſures ; and the OUT'S have always ſhewn 
a molt generous anxiety to diſplace the INS—to rout 
a Miniſter that might be in power to day, that they might get 
into the ſame degree of power to-morrow, But however anx- 
10us they were that the reins of government ſhould be ſhifted 
from hand to hand, they have all diſplayed an equal unwilling 
nels to infringing materially upon the power of the admini- 
ſtration, becauſe, ſay they, though it is a very good thing to 
turn men out of their places into which we may, by and bye 
turn ourſelves; it is, for that very reaſon, a very bad thin 
indeed to take the emoluments and patronage from tho 
2 and diminiſh their weight and conſequence in the Con- 

itution, 
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It muſt, however, be admitted, that there are many liberal 
minds—men who, in their hearts, as far as they underſtand 
the ſubjeQ, are friends to liberty, who entertain very different 
ideas of party from thoſe I am now delivering. The ſame 
Lord Lauderdale, whom I have already quoted, in his 129th 
page, expreſſes himſelf apparently with great ſtrength of con- 
viction upon the ſubject. He ſays, & long convinced that 
« the welfare of the country depends upon the exiſtence of 
« a body connected on thoſe principles the Mig party has 
deen underſtood to poſlefs ; that the nature of its govern- 
* ment creates it; that its preſervation demands it, I am by 
6 FEN. a party man.“ | 

own, Citizens, I have conſiderable reſpect for the man 
who thus commits himſelf freely and fully to the public. A 
man, who, without any ſort of diſzuiſ:, tells you what he 
really is, and what are the r oper he means to maintain, 
gives you ſtrong reaſon to ſuppoſe, at leaſt, that he is ſincere 
that he does in reality believe whathe is ſupporting, and that 
if there is any thing wrong 1n the opinion he advances, it is 
an error of judginent, not of a venal and corrupt diſpoſition. 
Hypocrites generally diſguife the principles or opinions they 
with to maintain; and infinuate, with plauſible inferences 
rather than enforce their doctrines by direct and open avowal. 
To the credit of the author of this book, no ſuch artifice 
has been uſed. We can examine his arguments fairly and 
openly. He has put himſelf at iſſue with the public, which 
I conclude he would not have done, had he not felt a convic- 
tion that the opinion he was maintaining was right, 

My opinion, however, is directly oppoſite to that which he 
entertains. | believe alſo, that the opinion he endeavours to 
uphold is going very much out of faſhion. I believe the peo- 
ple are rapidly making advances towards the diſcovery, that 
inſtead of the ſal vation of the country depending upon party, 
that it is perty alone that has ſo long cajoled the people; that 
the ſquabbles and contention of faction have too long drawn 
off the public attention from thoſe real intereſts to the ſerious 
inveſtigation of which they would otnerwiſe have applied. 
« I hope to convince you” however, ſays Lord Lauderdale, 
in the 131 page, © that though the calamities of war (the in- 
<« yolving us in which was the ſacrifice Mr. Pitt made to the 
« Duke oi Portland and his friends). I hope to convince you 
« that the calamities of war,” I repeat it to you, for it is a 
curious fact, * the involving us in which was the ſacrifice Mr. 
« Pitt made to the Duke of Portland,” The Duke you find 
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is here laid down to be the author of the preſent war; and that 
the judgement of Mr. Pitt was ſacrificed (a bleſſed upright” 
character muſt he be indeed who ſo ſacrificed his judgement in 
a queſtion involving the lives of millions!) in order to cajole 
as, in former caſes, he had ſo ſucceſsfully cajoled the people, 
& But,” continues my author, & the calamities of war, though 
« they are more immediately felt, their ultimate conſequences 
« cannot prove more ſeriouſly deplorable than the breaking 
« up of the Whig party. The ſacrifice,” -O! mark how 


grateful theſe men are; how they ſacrifice alternately to each 


other ! the idol of to-day, to-morrow is the worſhipper, and 
the worſhipper of to-day is to-morrow the idol !—and thus the 
ſweet incenſe of their mutual ſacrifices is offered up, again 
and again, while the rights of the people are burnt like fo 
many faggots upon the altar to cook the precious banquet of 
places, penſions, honours and emoluments upon which the 
are to regale themſelves. Thus, then, we are told that thou 
Pitt the Tory as a ſacrifice to the divine honours of the Duke 
of Portland, plunged us into a calamitous war, and though the 
whig Duke of Portland ſacrificing his principles to the to 
Pitt, gave ſupport and energy to that war, yet that the break- 
ing up of the whig party was of more ſerious conſequence than 
the war which has depopulated the country, brought the nation 
to the eve of bankruptcy, ſpread a general famine throughout 
Europe, and brought ſtarvation to the very doors of our 
ſants and manufacturers. All theſe circumſtances are riding 
and inſignificant compared to the breaking in pieces that ſub- 
lime idol, the whig party, to which the prayers of the people 
have been ſo often offered in vain, without their ever once 
diſcovering that the deity of their adoration was peradventure 
ſleeping, or gone a long journey, or, which is nearer the truth, 
had in reality yielded up the ghoſt. 

But what have the whgs done for us ever ſince they became 
an ariſtocratic party? I can tell you, indeed what they did. 
and glorious things they were, before they were debauched by 
ariſtocracy. But ſince whiggiſm wasan ariſtocratic party, what 
have the Whigs done? Look to their hiſtory from the period 
of the revolution to the preſent day; reflect how much they 
might have done if they had been men of principle and integ- 
rity ! reflect how much they have left undone, becauſe princi- 
ple and integrity were never prevalent in their hearts, Did 
they not lay the foundation of the national debt, whoſe intereſt 
has now accumulated to ſo enormous a degree, that more than 
twice as much is paid in annual taxes out of the labours of the 


poor 
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poor for the payment of the intereſt and of the ordinary ex- 
pences (they ought to be called extraordinary expences) of go- 
vernment, as is paid for all the labours of all the induſtrious 
poor, from one extremity of the country to another. Did 
they not, alſo, give their ſanction to the exiſtence of a ſtand- 
ing army! an attempt to introduce which had been fatal to the 
houſe of Stuart! Did they not, knowing full well that the 

le of this country had a right—an indubitable, till thar 
time a /egally unqugſtioned right, to annual parliaments—Did 
they not, in the firſt inſtance, paſs that triennial bill, which 
took away two thirds of the franchiſes of the people ? Did they 
not afterwards from three years proceed to ſeven, and having 
converted, by their own votes and authority, an annual ſenate 
into a triennial, and a triennial ſenate into a ſeptennial ſenate, 
did they not thus eſtabliſh a principle which, if the enlighten- 
ed ſpirit of the people did not at this time oppoſe, might enable 
them to render the ſeats in the houſe of Commons tenaments 
for life; nay, deſcendable property? ſo that the portions of 
twelve ſquare inches of plank in St. Stephen's Chapel might 
deſcend from father to ſon, from generation to generation, juſt 
as the tax upon coals deſcends from one Duke of Richmond 
to another, till no one can find out the reaſon for which it was 


conferred, or the benefit derived for it to the people. Did 


not theſe Whigs countenance the paſſing of that riot act ſo ex- 
quiſitely fitted for maintaining the purpoſes of regular and or- 
derly government, that a jury at Birmingham, properly picked 

packed, may require that the fact of abſolutely pulling 
down and deſtroying houſes be proved by good evidence, and 
the rioters after all may be acquitted, while a poor wretch for 
huzzaing at the downfall of a crimping houſe, is condemned 
to the pains of death, and ſuffers at the fatal tree without one 
tear dropped from the eye of patriotiſm, one generous remon- 


firance from the people to ſtop the vindictive arm of courtly 


vengeance? Have they not as one of the means of & fixi 

« their fame and reputation upon à more ſolid founda- 
« tion, plunged the country into perpetual continental wars, 
without its being poſſible for any rational man to diſcover any 
other reaſon for thoſe wars, than the deſire of increaſing their 
patronage and enriching the contractors and other bloodſuckers 
that might be dependant upon them? So that, as I have ob- 
ſerved in the former Lecture, ſo early as in the reign of 
Queen Ann, Swift diſcovered that the men who called - 


felves Whigs ought to have been denominated lovers of war. 


And we find from the quotation of Lord Lauderdak, nnn 
* 
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that Mhiggiſin has not loſt its ancient deſire for thoſe exploits 
which ſpread the fame of an adminiſtration at the expence of 
the blood and treaſure of the people. 

So much then for the advantages which we have gained! 
So much for the real benefits which have been conferred upon 
us by the Whigs. Now let us conſider what they have not 
done, and when we put them together, perhaps we may ſay, 
in the language of a very ſacred compoſition, ,** ye have done 
« thoſe things which ye ought not to have done; and left un- 
« done thoſe things which ye ought to have done, and there 
& is no help in ye!“ : 

Have they ever extended the rights and immunities of the peo- 
ple? Have they aboliſhed or attempted to aboliſh the vexatious, 
deſtruttive, annihilating contribution of tithes, thoſe unjuſt and 
dreadful clogs upon agricultural improvement? Have they 
remedied the abuſes of the law? Have they curtailed its de- 
lays? Have they diminiſhed its expences? Have they removed 
its ſcandalous uncertainties? No. Whig adminiſtration after 
whig adminiſtration has been formed; Gut I wiſh any advo- 
cate for this moſt excellent and glorious party could point out 
to me any one act of this deſcription which they have ever 


brought forward. Have they conſented to the abolition of 


unjuſt privileges? Have they endeavoured to perſuade the 
legiſlature of the country, with the controul over which they 
have frequently been entruſted, to take away from opulence 
and grandeur the priviledge of ruining the poor tradeſmen who 
had credulity to truſt them, becauſe, torſooth, their ſacred 
perſons were not to be amenable to the laws which for ſimilar 
conduct, would have doomed any of their fellow citizens to 
the horrors of a goal? Have they made any extenſive advances 
towards the abolition of unjuſt and unmerited penſions? Have 
they retrenched the expences of office? Have they brought 
within rational and proper limits thoſe enormous ſalaries which 
are paid out of the labour of the loweſt, the moſt deſpiſed, but 


the moſt uſeful orders of ſociety? Have they endeavoured by 


any regular or conſiſtent plan to take care that a proper 
average ſhould be kept up between the prices of labour and 
the prices of the neceſſary articles of proviſion? Far from 
it: no regulations of this kind have ever been adopted; and 


act after act has been made and ſanctioned by all parties, to 


puniſh the poor journeymen who aſſociate together for the in- 
creaſe of wages, while the rich manufacturers, the contractors, 
the monopoliſts of every deſcription may aſſociate as 

pleaſe; and, in their conventions, fix, at their arbi will, 
the prices of the commodities in which they deal. Hence a 
rapid advance in the price of every article of neceſſity, while 
the wages of the labourers "ho produce theſe articles are left 
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to the caprice of thoſe who have an intereſt in depreſſing them. 
Have they eſtabliſhed ſeminaries for the annihilation of igno- 
rance, for the diffuſion of intelligence, among the great body 
of the people] Have they, as the convention in France has 
done - let them look acroſs the water and learn to bluſh at the 
virtue they are fo forward to calumniate Have they diflemi- 
nated their ſchools, for the inſtruction of all ranks of people, 
from one end of the country to the other, ſo that the F t 
ſhould no longer be found, where Ignorance could fix — 
re ſidence, and that virtue, knowledge, and benevolence ſhould 
be found growing up thick as the wild flowers that ſurround 
the peaſant's manfion? Have they ever declared as a principle 
and endeavoured to conſirm by any act of the legiſlature, the 
unlimited freedom of the preſs? a freedom without which 
liberty may be talked of, but never can be enjoyed ; becauſe 
it cannot be underſtood ! 

To conclude the whole, Where will you point me out the 
whig adminiſtration that has made any ſtrides towards that 
great, that momentous, that all including object parliamentary 
reform ? nay, ſo far have they been from advancing theſe prin- 
ciples while in power, that, even when they are out of pow- 
er, and endeavouring to get into power,—when they are 
doing all they can to delude the people, to make them the in- 
ſtruments of their exaltation, even now they refuſe to pledge 
themſelves to this principle. Parliamentary reform, forſooth, 
we are told by whig aſſociations, is a ſubjett that muſt not be 
agitated at this time. The attention of the public muſt not 
be divided; the calamitous ſituation which, for want of parli- 
amentary reform (for they acknowledge that it is from the 
want of parliamentary reform that we have been plunged in 
to the preſent calamitous ſituation ! )—theſe calamities are fo 
great they tell us that we ought only to think of curing the 
er evil; but not to think at all of eradicating the cauſe. 

hat is we are lightly to patch up the conſtitution, uſt to 
ſkin over the ſore but leave the diſeaſe untouched. © It is true 
by and by it will break out again; but then you know we ſhall 
be in place, we ſhall have the advantages of nurſing the ſickly 
body politic, and conſequently of managing the poſſeſſions of 
the poor valetudinarian,” 

Such is the plain engliſh of the argument at this time held 
out to the people by the « Friends of the people:“ or as ſome 
- the members of that club call them, the ſriends to them- 
elves. 

Citizens, do you wiſh for a further proof that whigifm and 
toryiim is only a bite? Would you have any further convic- 
tion? Are not the whigs holding, at this very minute, the very 
language which the tory Pitt upheld before he got into * 
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Did he not join clubs and aſſociations ſor the attainment of | 
parliamentary reform? Nay, though he found it difficult to 
remember, you I dare ſay have not forgot, that he met an aſſem- 
bly of delegates, in convention, for the purpoſe of obtaining 
this parliamentary reform; and that he then upheld the doc- 
trines of univerſal ſuffrage and annual parliaments, which now 
(aſſiſted by the logic of the learned Attorney General, the ſtill 
more learned __ Mitford, Sollcitor General, and the 
ſuperlative learned Serjeant Adair } he undertakes to demon- 
ſtrate to be the higheſt of all high treaſon. 

Yes Pitt did aſſociate, the 'T hatched Houſe Tavern has 
been conſcious to his perſuaſive eloquence; the demonſtrations 
of the neceſſity of retorm have flowed from his lips, 2nd have 
been echoed by every pannel of wainſcoat throughout that 
great building; and the Duke of Richmond has reverberated 
the invigerating ſounds which were to amuſe the people and get 
them into place. Yes theſe mighty alchymiſts once pretend- 

ed to be indefatigable in ſearch of the philoſophet's ſtone of 
political virtue; but when the moment of projection arrived,, 
when the baſe metal of their profeſſions was to be tranſmuted 
into the golden realities of places and penſions, then what 
language did they hold out? what was thea their plan of par- 
liamentary reform? * Leave that entirely to me, depend upon it J 
« will ſooner part with my exiſtence than abandon the principles I 
% have profeſſed ; but leave to me the manner of the accom- 
„ pliſhment; we muſt not, at this time, inveſtigate the par- 
« ticular manner in which it is to be brought about; nor muſt 
« we publicly pledge ourſelves to the people to bring it about 
at all. We are plunged into a calamitous war with Ame- 
« rica; don't let us diſtract the attention of the people; but 
let us keep to that one object, fixing our minds upon that, 
and that alone. Thus,“ ſay they aloud to the people, © we 
* ſhall be able to get a . of your grievances,” But to 
their own party they ſay in a fide whiſper, © Thus we ſhall get 
into place, and when fortified there, the ſwiniſh mulritude 
& « maygrunt. It is only making a few new laws for the protection 
| of placemen, penſioners, and borough-jobbers, or getting a 
« few ingenious lawyers to make the laws bear a meaning 
« which no one ever ſuppoſed them to bear before, and we 
& will keep the rabble down make no doubt of it.” 

But can we ſuppoſe a miniſter of this country ſo ſtupid as to 
give up that —_ gainful part of his trade, the management of 
the Houſe of Commons? which he muſt give up if he preteuds 
to violate the ſacred property of borough-mongers, and take 
from them their right, once in ſeven years, to ſell the franchiſes 
of the people at the public OY an a general election! 
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If ſuch were the ſentiments and conduct of Pitt when out 
of place, and ſuch the pretences with which he deluded the 
people when he was upon the eve of getting in; and if ſuch 
is the language of that ſociety which calls itſelf & the friends 
« of the people,” I ſhould be happy to know (if there is any 
difference between Whig and Tory) which is the Whig and 
which is Tory? for I profeſs I cannot diſcover. 

But, Citizens, they may delude themſelves as much as th 
pleaſe; they may flatter themſelves with the examples of for- 
mer times, but their day of faction is paſt: the people of this 
country will not be ſo cajoled again. We hear them perpe- 
tually exclaiming there is no public What can we do? there 
is no public But there is a public an enlightened, glorious 
public in this country: but not for them: it is a public for 
e, not a public for party. It is a public that ſeeks the 

appineſs of the public, and cares not one pin about the 
downfall of Mr. Piti, or the elevation of Mr. Fox or Mr. 
Grey.—In ſhort, there is a growing conviction among the 
people that party is all abſurcity; there is a growing convic- 
tion rer; the people that the only effect of party is the 
creation of tumults, in which the people may be ſacrificed, 
but from which none but a few intriguers and Lare can 
reap advantage. They are aware of the deſtructive tendency 
of all party; they are aware, alſo, that the parties, happily 
for mankind! are working their own deſtruction as faſt as 
they can; that in a little time they muſt all fall together under 
the weight of their own profligacy and folly; and itis, there- 
fore, that the public ſtand patiently bv, and behold the feeble 
ſtruggle without intereſt or exertion, knowing that it is their 
duty only to be at their poſts prepared to take advantage of the 
madneſs and weakneſs of thoſe by whom they have been ſo long 
deluded, and to reſtore to themſelves, at the proper ſcaſon, 
their long raviſhed rights. Such appears to me to be the ſtate 
of politics, and of the public mind; and I exult in a pret- 
pect, according to my calculation, ſo replete with hopes of 
the moſt advantageous kind to the intereſts of humanity and 
liberty. 

mo Lauderdale, however, in the 132d page of his work, 
delivers an opinion in dirett oppoſition to this. He ſays K A 
« very little reflection muſt enable any one to detect the fallacy 
of the idea” (of the miſchievous tendency of party) “ and 
c teach him to reject the opinion, with reſpett to this country 
« however generally it may be received. 

& {ity (fays he) in reality, will be found to be attended 
« with : dvaii'2ge, juſt in proportion to the degree the go- 
« yermr ent under which it exiſts admits of its being founded 
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<« on principles: in the ſimple forms of government there is 
no poſſible difference in principle which can give riſe to 
combination ; and, therefore, party under them muſt always 
be productive of temporary, often of permanent evil. 
& In a monarchy or a republic there can be no parties 
ariſing from a Ares in principle but ſuch as give birth 
« to confuſion ; they afford no ſubjects on which to combine, 
« but ſuch as from their nature muſt tend to generate imme- 
« diate convulſion, In the one, a difference of opinion with 
« regard to the right to the Crown, or a defire totally to over- 
turn the government, upon account of real or ideal op- 
preſſion, both poſſeſſing the ſeeds of inſtant conflict, are the 
only topics for which our imaginations enable us to con- 
ceive men can wiſh to combine, or that the annals of times 
paſt ſhew us they have united. There are under ſuch a 
government no jarring principles upon which you can main- 
tain different opinions; the poſſeſſion of power depends 
ſolely on the favour of the ſovereign, and favour is always 
more eaſily ſecured by individual addreſs than by combined 
« effort. In the other, the object which parties muſt natu- 
rally have, and which hiſtory points out as their main pur- 
ſuit, is merely to ſupport the pretenſions of different indi- 
« viduals to public favour; and whilſt we recolle& the evils 
&« of the diſturbances attending ſuch conteſts, we cannot but 
« remember how often they have ended ſolely, in being the 
means of advancing the man of brilliant talents in prefe- 
rence to him whoſe more ſound pretenſions were founded 
ec upon the purity of his intentions ho often the crafty has 
been able to make party the engine of his elevation, at the 
« expence of the able, the virtuous and diſcerning ſtateſman.” 
So you ſee, Cisizens, that, with reſpe& to a monarchical, 
and alſo a republican form of government, Lord Lauderdale 
can ſee the inconvenience of party. You will ſee alſo, by 
what he ſays of ariſtocracy, (for it is neceſſary to read this part 
of his work without mutilation, that I may treat his arguments 
fairly,) that when he conſiders forms of government diffimilar 
to that of England he is accurate in his arguments and juſt in 
his concluſions ; but when he ſhows you why party is good in 
this country, I thiak I ſhall ſhow you that the deluſions of 
habit faſten upon him. 
© In ariſtocracy,” ſays he, & the object of parties has been 
to ſupport the pretenſions of different families to power ; 
and though we haye always ſeen them produce immediatc 
calamity, it is in vain we look for any permanent benefit 
to the ſociety to compenſate for the momentary evil. The 
ſtruggle is here alone for, who ſhall have the privilege of 
« opprefſion ; and the conduct of all men in power, it ae 
we 
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« well watched, has but too great a reſemblance to make us 
* think that ſuch a conteſt can produce any laſting good.” 
Now, Citizens, I admit the juſtice of this argument, I 
admit alſo the accuracy of the painting relative to the nature 
of factions under ariſtocracies; but I appeal to every man 
who hears me whether it is not a correct, a conciſe, and per- 
fect picture of all the parties that have exiſted in this country, 
for the laſt 135 years? I call to your recollection, whether you 
have not regularly found that the object of all parties has been 
« to ſupport the pretenſions of different families to power?“ 
I call to your recollection, whether we have not «ſeen them 
© produce immediate calzmity ?” and whether we have not 
alſo found it “ in vain to look to them for any permanent be- 
& nefit to the ſociety at large?“ I call upon you to confider 
ſeriouſly and minutely whether the ſtruggle has not been 
cc alone for who ſhall have the privilege of oppreſling ?” and 
whether the conduct of men in power” has not been fo 
uniform as to convince us, if experience can convince, that 
here, in England, we can have no expectation whatever of 
any advantage, any benefit from theſe contentions of faction, 
but the aggrandiſement and emolument of a few particular fa- 
milies, combined together under the nick names Whigs and 
Tories, — the Guelphs and Gibbeollines of the Britiſh Empire. 

If then, Citizens, this argument is true, as I believe it is, 
if the ſtatement is as accurate as to me it appears, what is the 
concluſion ? Why that whatever may be the form and exterior 
appearance of our government, we are in reality living under 
a virtual ariſtocracy. We may talk of our mixed conſtitution, 
of our Kings, Lords and Commons, but in reality it is the 
ſpirit of ariſtocracy that keeps the aſcendency, and all the 
difference that has exiſted between Myigs and Tories from the 
unfortunate reſtoration to the preſent time, has been nothing 
more than a firuggle which of the combinations of ariſtocra- 
tical families ſhould graſp the government of the country into 
their own hands, and monopolize to themſelves the excluſive 
advantages and aggrandizement produced from the labours of 
ſeven millions and an half of people. 

What party, (I have aſked you the queſtion before, and I 


repeat it) What party has ever conferred any laſting, any real 


benefit upon the people? Which of them has ever eaſed the 


weight of taxes? Which of them has ever aſſented to the 


ſacrifice of a portion of their enormous ſalaries towards pay- 
ing that national debt which, in the ſtruggle of factions, 
and the projects of their ambition, has been accumulated upon 
the ſhoulders of thoſe who are doomed to pay the intereſt 
though they never reaped any benefit from the expenditure of 
the principle? They may blame, when out of office, this 

meaſure 
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meaſure or that; but which of the parties, when they got into 
power, has refuſed to take advantage of the very meaſures 
which they had blamed. The Whigs, for we had a whig ad- 
miniſtration a little while, even during the preſent reign ! 
— The bigs no great while ago, you remember impoſed a 
receipt tax upon the people; and the great leader of that whis 
or coalition adminiſtration, told you © a receipt was a luxury,” 
perhaps becauſe thoſe in connection with them ſeldom want- 
ed a receipt. The other party abuſed the tax. Yet, when 
they came in, did they aboliſh it? No; the receipt tax till 
c ontinues to be paid by all thoſe who have not the honeſty and 
confidence to truſt to each other's memorandums, rather than 
contribute when they can avoid it to the ſupport of this infa- 
mous war. This coalition adminiſtration alſo framed an India 
bill ; by which they meant to have graſped into their own 
hands a large portion of the patronage of India. Pitt de- 
claimed againſt it; all the outs declaimed againſt the ins; and 
at laſt the outs became the ins. and the ins got out, Yet what 
did the victors do? why they effected, in a jeſuitical manner, 
every thing which the other adminiſtration openly attempted. 
They firſt brought in one India bill which did half the buſineſs 
that the bill of Mr. Fox profeſſed; and then they brought in 
another to interpret and explain the former, by which the 
did the other half of the buſineſs, rather in a more ſnug and 
ſilent manner, it is true, but full as effectually as their oppo- 
nents intended. And thus by the management of that ſublime 
juggler Signior Pittachio, paſſes the wealth, power, and 
patronage of India (hey preſto) into the poſſeſſion of che ob- 
ſequious Dundas; inſtead of being graſped by the itching 
fingers of Meſſrs. Fox & Co. 

During the American war the Whigs were vehement againſt 
the Tory adminiſtration of Lord North: no language was 
ſufficiently acrimonious, no oppoſition ſufficiently intemperate 
to ſhew their abhorrence of that war and its abettors, Gib- 
bets, halters, and axes danced through their ſpeeches in all the 
mazes of metaphorical frenzy; nay, they went ſo far as to 
tell you thatif they were to truſt 3 in a room with 
the man who had plunged the country into that unfortunate 
war, they ſhould deſerve, and might expect aſſaſſination. 
But mark their conſiſtency. By and by the denunciator and 


the denounced ſhake hands; like lovers that have quarrelled, 


become ſo much the fonder in proportion to the bitterneſs with 
which they formerly abuſed each other ; and John Bull is 
amuſed and aſtoniſhed to behold the fierce and mighty Carlo 
Chan and * his fair ſpouſe en cordon blue, make their trium- 
phal entry into St. James's Palace, Such 
uc 
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Such have been the recent conſiſtencies of ti:oſe virtuous 
advocates, thoſe great pillars of party in this country : and 
we find the ſame fort of conduct fil purſued, 

Duriug that American war to which I have before alluded, 
Burke was a moſt flaming Jhig:—faith he had good reaſon fo 
to be. The Marquis of Rockingham, the leader of the Whigs 
Jent him {20,000 to purchaſe a qual.fication, that he might 
fit in the Houſe of Commons and bark //h:ggi/m for him. 
He took a bond for this f 20, ooo; but never called for an 
intereſt ; and when the Marquis died, he cancelled the obli- 
gation, by his will, and thus made this Burke a preſent of the 
Z 20,000 and of the intereſt alſo. This was certainly no bad 
bargain for the ſublime and beautiful driver of the Swinih 
Multitude; it was & carrying his pigs to a fine market. But 
the Marquis had not long been dead—thef 20,0c0 had not 
been long ſecure—the bonds had not long been burnt, before 
Burke found out that being a /Yhig was a very bad trade. 
The party appeared to have ſhut up ſhop in a ſtate of bank- 
ruptcy; and he was afraid he ſhould never be able to ſell any 
more of his oratorical commodity to them at ſo good a rate. 
What then does this famous champion of party do? he bel- 
lows forth, mad as one of the herocs in Lee's mad Tragedies, 
with a dagger in one hand and a crucifix in the other, and 
ſwears he can never ſleep in his bed again till original toryiſm 
reigns triumphant over the world, and liberty 1s exterminated 
from the face of the earth. He tells you that daggers are 

rinciples, that philoſophy is aſſaſſination, and, with all the 
— and virulence which Billingſgate itſelf could afford, 
ſtrangely mixed up with all the ſublimity of Parnaſſus, pours 
forth the moſt laviſh abuſe upon every man who dared to 
maintain the ſacred principles of the RIGHTS OF MAN. 

What would a philoſopher be without ſcholars ? and what 
would ſcholars be good for if they did not follow the exam- 
ples of their philoſophic teachers? Myndbam, who had been 
educated in the ſchool] of Burki/m, trod in the ſame path; 
ſurpaſſed him in metaphyſical rant; and out did him in all his 
extravagancies. | 

In no great ſpace of time, forſooth, Spencer cut off the tail 
from his fox*s coat, and became a tory alſo—Portland fol- 
lowed—to give a new front of ſolid ſtone I ſuppoſe to the tot- 
tering edifice of the conſtitution which the men he coaleſced 
with had brought ſo near to ruin. Under the ſame banner of 
apoſtocy marched over the great and mighty Earl Fitzwilliam, 
who, in the hour of ſpleen, and the intemperate rage of diſ- 
appointment, lamenting the loſs of the patronage of Ireland, 
has done what party men very ſeldom did before, ſpoken =» 
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truth, the whole truth, and I believe nothing but the truth, 
as fully and as explicitly, nay, more fully and more explicitly 
— he had a better memory than Pitt) than he would have 
e in evidence, upon his oath, at the Old Bailey. 

How tutile, how ridiculous, after theſe examples, will ap- 
_ the following arguments of Lord Lauderdale 135. 

e ſays, * In our conſtitution, however, having ſhown you 
that party is a bad thing in an ariſtocracy, & In our conſtitu- 
“ tion, however, of which in theory —he modeſtly ſays © in 
cc theory, we are taught to admire the beauties, as proceed. 
ing from a due mixture of all the different forms of govern- 
« ment, there muſt ariſe naturally a difference of opinion on 
© principle.” In other words, the component parts of which 
our conſtitution is framed, according to Lord Lauderdale, 
(heaven forbid I ſhould utter ſuch a treaſonable opinion as my 
own) are ef ſuch jarring and diſcordant natures, ſo incapable 
of harmonious union, that nothing can keep them intire, no- 
thing can preſerve the texture and form of our government, 
but the wranglings of party and faction, by which the people 
are diſtracted from one end of the country to the other, with. 
out knowing in reality what are the cauſes of contention. 
A bitter ſatire this, if it is true, upon the boaſted conſtitution 
of this country; a bitter ſatire indeed upon that which we are 
called upon to reſpect. For what is any form of government 
good for, if it cannot be preſerved by tranquillity and unani- 
mity? by the harmony of the people at large? But Lord 
Lauderdale tells you, that in ſuch a conſlitution as this, if that 
unanimity, if that harmony exiſted, the conſtitution muſt pe- 
riſh: it muſt tumble. It can only be ſupported by the three 
parties, one pulling one way and another pulling another; 
while the people, like butcher's boys patting their dogs on 
the backs, are to keep up their mettle in tae conteſt, and 
finally be ſnarled at and torn to pieces themſelves, as the ſignal 
of the reconciliation of the combatants. - 

Such a difference of opinion,“ continues he in the next 

« cannot long ſubſiſt without the exiſtence of par 

« founded on principle. The friends of monarchy have in 
« the perſon of the monarch a common bond of union: they 
* derive from his councils a ſource of unity of action. 

« Pour and feeble would be the reſiltance waich the iſo- 
« lated efforts of the diſunited advocates ot freedom could 
“ make againſt ſuch an attack, There is nothing in their 
“ purſuit which naturally connects them. But they muſt ſoon 
« ſee the neceſfity of uniting 0 preſerve the value of * 
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& for which they all contend” (That is to ſay, for places, 
power, and patronage) “ againſt the efforts of thoſe who 
from their ſituation, naturally preſent themſelves inphalanx.” 

But, Citizens, if the legiſlative power, the controuling au- 
thority of the country were built upon the fair principles of 
univerſal right, if power were confeſſedly derived from the 
people, and reſponſible o the people, how could there poſſi- 
bly be any ſuch phalanx exiſting in the country? If the Houſe 
of commons were, as it pretends to be, the real repreſenta- 
tive of the people, it could never be managed and controuled 
by a miniſter, appointed by any party or faction whatever, and 
therefore there would want no other check than the intelli- 
gence and virtue of the people, which the ſyſtem of univerſal 
IR has fo grand a tendency to awaken and pre- 
erve. 

“The folly of reſiſting the attack of an invading enemy,“ 
continues Lord Lauderdale, & by individual exertion is too 
<« great, too apparent, not ſoon to generate, under ſuch a 
« government as our's, the appearance of popular party, to 
« counteract the efforts of court intrigue. And as in the 
form of our conſtitution we perceive a natural tendency 
to produce a party of this deſcription, ſo the benefits that 
“ muſt arife from it are too obvious not to ſtrike any man 
« who ſufters his mind to conſider the ſubject. Under the 
« ſimple forms of government, party can alone tend to over- 
turn the exiſting conſtitution, or to create temporary diſ- 
<« turbances, without affording the hopes of permanent bene- 
fit. Under our mixed form of government, party on prin- 
& ciples has a direct propenlity eftectually to * a due 
« balance between the various branches of the government; 


« and by the powerful check which through this means the 


« ſupporters of freedom are enabled to give to the gradual 
« encroachments of the crown, it has a tendency to prevent 
e that ultimate diſturbance”* (Mark, Citizens, how ſpeciouſly 


this part of the argument is worded!) © it has a tendency to 
« prevent that ultimate diſturbance.” —To prevent diſturb- - 


ance is certainly a good thing, at all times: but mark what is 
hid under this fort of reaſoning—< that ultimate diſturbance 
« which the imperceptible extenſion of influence is ſure to 
« create, when it has made ſuch advances that © the hoary 
© head of inveterate abuſe can no longer draw reverence, or 
obtain protection from the multitude.'—-In other words, 
when the hoary head of inveterate abuſe can no longer draw re- 
verence or obtain protection from the multitude, party, by 

| drawing 
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drawing the attention of the people from the real and main 
ſubject of enquiry, is the only thing which can diſappoint 
them in the attainment of a real and radical reform. When 
miniſterial oppreſſion has arrived at this height, the power of 
reaſon will operate in conjunction with the feelings of the 
people, and then, if no deluding pretender, no tool of party 
diſtracts their attention from that which ought to be the ſub- 
ject of their conſideration, reform will take place, the hoary 
head of inveterate abuſe will be laid low in the duſt. This is 
the conſequence that muſt enſue if party forſooth does not ſtep 
forward, rearing again the fallen idol, and throwing the veil of 
plauſible pretenſion over the defetts whoſe naked deformity 
had become too glaring to the public eye to be endured with- 
out the aſſiſtance of ſuch artifice. | 

But, Citizens, whatever may be the opinion of this advo- 
cate for whiggiſm, with reſpect to the ſpeculative or theoretical 
conſtitution of this country, he is of opinion that the advan- 
tages of party are ſtill more eminently diſplayed, by conſidering 
what the prafice of the conſtitution is: for every one has 
found out, that the practice is one thing, and theory another, 
in this reſpect. | 

„ Conſidering what the practice of the conſtitution is,” 
continues he, p. 139, Party then appears more than ever 
« necctlary; the benefits ariſing from it are {till more con- 
« ſpicuous. For if Party conſtituted on ſound principle, 
« when we conſider the Conſtitution as theory repreſents it, 
« ſeemed to form its beſt nouriſhment ; — when cramped and 
« crippled by its habitual diſorder, Corruption.” — The habi- 
tual diſorder of this Conſtitution, he admits is Corruption. 
Lord Mornington and Mr. Pitt contend that it is one of the 
component parts, a ſort of vital habit that grew with its 
growth, and ſtrengthened with its ſtrength, and without which 
it could not ſubſiſt. [See laſt Debate on Greys Motion for 
Parliamentary e ]—« When cramped and crippled by 
« its habitual diforder, Corruption—it is the beſt medicine 


<« that the wiſdom of the politician can preſcribe. In pro- 


c portion as corruption increaſes it becomes neceſſary; and 
«© now when in a manner it has univerſally pervaded the 
« frame of government, without ſuch a comblanion we can 

« hardly look with hopes of ſafety to its exiſtence ”? 
Citizens, I ſhall not abſolutly deny the truth of this part 
of the argument of Lord Lauderdale; but I will draw this 
concluſion, that if it is really true, as he here aſſerts, that the 
frame of this conſtitution is ſuch, and the corruption of 
Dp 2 this 
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this conſtitution ſuch, that nothing but faction, nothing but 
party can maintain even the exterior form of its exiſtence, 
« Carthage muſt fall!“ It wants no army of Sans Culottes 
to overthrow it! it wants no inſurrection or turbulence from 
within no preſſure of hoſtile force from without! If what 
he ſays be true, if nothing but party can ſupport it, the props 
are rotten as the foundations, and it is tumbling already about 
the ears of thoſe whoſe cabals and intolerable corruption have 
ſapped and under-mined it; for party, in one ſenſe of the 
word, is now no more; J/higgiſm and Toryiſm have been laid 
in the peaceful grave. Dundas has dug deep and low the 
grave into which they have been tumbled; Burke has ſaid 
maſs over them; and Pitt, Fox and North, Portland and Fitz- 
william, Moira, Elliot and Windham, have joined in con- 
cert to ſing the eternal requium. And ſo & farewell—a long 
farewell” to all ( thepride, pomp, and circumſtance of glorious 
Whiggiſm and Toryiſm!”* For they are gone for ever— 
« have ſunk like the ſtars that fall to riſe no more!“ 

Parties themſelves have ſealed the deſtruction of Parties. 
The people are at iſſue with them all. Principles are the ob- 
Jes they are intent upon: and I ſhall not ſo far ſatyrize 
the conſtitution of my country, whatever Lord Lauderdale 
may do, as to ſuppoſe that as foon as the rotten pretences of 
party are removed, and the real inveſtigation of principles 
commences, its glories muſt end, and its very fabric tumble 
into ruins. 

But, Citizens, there is another thing to be conſidered, 
namely, that the whole of this defence reſts upon the ſuppo- 
ſition, that party is to be formed upon principle. Now, a 
little inveſtigation will ſhow us, that theſe are terms totally 
contradictory to each other. It is a figure of rhetoric bor- 
rowed from the meritorious imagination of the poet Claudian, 
where the eprihet is at conſtant war with the — axon 
Party and principle ſtand in direct oppoſition to each other, 
like « nocturnal day” and & meridian night.” 

Party is a compact and aſſociation of individuals: an agree- 
ment that whatever way you vote I will vote the ſame; my 
family intereſt ſhall combine wita your family intereſt, my 
borough with your borough; when you are in place, I will 
be in place alſo, and we will divide the good things between 
us; when you are out I will be out alſo, and we will bark 

ether as loud as we can againſt whoever may come in, 
and whatever they may do. Principle ſays we will inveſti- 
gate what is true, conſider what are the elements of govern- 
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ment, what the purpoſes for which it was inſtituted ;.and ac- 

cording to the conviction of our individual minds, each 
individual will vote. Each individual will promote thoſe mea- 
ſures for the happineſs of mankind which principle dictates to. 
him. There is one thing upon which we ſhall eternally and 
invariably agree, and, perhaps but one—namely,that the govern- 
ment of the whole ought to be government for the whole 
for the common and equal benefit of all. How this common. 
and equal benefit may be beſt ſecured there may be a vari 
of opinions, and the majority of voices muſt decide. This 
is the dictate of principle, and we might as well talk of dark- 
neſs produced by noon day-light, as principles produced by 


But let us refer to practice. Let us review the conduct of 
the moſt virtuous leaders of the Oppoſition at this time. Let 
us turn to the Demoſthenes of that party in Parliament. I 
reſpect the private virtues of the man. I lament only, that he 
has miſtaken a particular feeling for virtue, which I believe 
to be vice; and that thereby he has ſuffered connections to draw 
him from the principles his heart would otherwiſe have dictated, 

Why ſhould this great man, with all his intelligence of 
mind, have ſtood up in the Houſe of Commons to warn the 
people againſt referring to elementary principles and abſtra& 
propoſitions? What—“ a party upon principle“ afraid to 
inveſtigate principles! What can be ſo abſurd? What rea- 
ſon can there be for thoſe who act upon principle being afraid 
that principles ſhould be enquired into? The queſtion needs 
no anſwes But is it not principle alone that is annihilated 
by party. It obſcures alſo the luſtre of genius. Behold its 14 
pallying influence on the greateſt minds, | 'Y 

Alas ! I cannot but conclude, that the great talents of Fox 
— the ſplendour of mind which characterizes Sheridan—in 
many reſpects, the upright and generous Sheridan! could never 
have been ſo obſcuredandloſt, during a period fo favourable for 
—_— all the vigour of intellect as the preſent, but for this 
party ſpirit oppreſſing and annihilating that energy which 
an appeal to firſt principles, and nothing but an appeal to 
firſt principles calls ſo effeQually forth. Could other- 
wiſe the debates in our Parliament, during this im 
83 criſis, have been ſo dull, ſo inſipid, ſo ſpiritleſs, that no ener- 
getic mind can read them without falling to fleep? Could 
this have been the caſe, but that this damning, ſoporific prin- 
ciple —or rather no principle of party renders al who taſte, 
inſenſible to the happineſs and rights of IG and 

abſorbs 
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abſorbs every faculty in conſideration of the intereſts of a few 
individuals with whom they happen to be connected. 
Ves, Citizens, this falſe moderation has, I believe re- 
ſtrained the powers and energies of theſe great men. 
Moderation Moderation !—A compromiſe between right 
and wrong !—I deteſt it. But when I ſpeak againſt modera- 
tion, let me be underſtood. There is a ſenſe in which I re- 
probate moderation as the moſt contemptible of vices; 
there is a ſenſe, alſo in which I venerate it as the firſt of 
virtues. In our paſſions, in our actions, in our intercourſe 
with mankind, let moderation be our guiding principle; for 
without moderation cruelty will rage where liberty and bene- 
lence ought to ſmile! without moderation revenge will trans- 
form the human character to the likenals of the Fond; and all 
the god-like principles of ſcience, juſtice, and truth, will fall 
into oblivion. But moderation of principle let us abhor : 
for what is mode ration of principle, but a compromiſe be- 
tween right and wrong ; an attempt to find out ſome path 
of expediency, without going to the firſt principles of juſ- 
tice. Such attempts muſt always be deluſive to the indivi- 
dual and fatal to mankind. If there is any thing ſacred, it is 
principle! Let every man inveſtigate ſeriouſly and folemnly 
the truth and propriety of the principles he adopts : but hav- 
ing adopted, let him purſue them into practice: let him tread 
in the path which they dictate, and virtue will be his reward, 
Nothing but deluſion and hypocriſy can dread the inveſtiga- 
tion of principle; that which is deluſive will be detect- 
ed by that inveſtigation. It 1s, therefore, party that 
trembles at principle, but truth delights in it. The rights, 
the happineſs, the welfare of mankind depend upon the tho- 
rough inveſtigation of principles; but the ſecurity of party, 
the monopoly of particular privileges and advantages, the de- 
luſive, xy" va ow ſuppoſition, that one family is, by virtue of its 
origin, more virtuous or more to beconfided in than another, 
will, indeed, be overthrown the inſtant that principles are 
generally inveſtigated, and therefore party and principle will 
tor ever be at war. | 
There is one principle, however, to which party has no | 
reat objection : the principle of ſelf-intereſt : and this, I be- 
Long we ſhall find to be the principle of them all: at leaſt in 
the extraordinary letter of Earl Fitzwilliam to the Earl of 
Carliſle, it is publicly avowed to be the principle of the /e- 
ceding Whigs. He ſays, „when the Duke of Portland and 
4 and his friends were to be enticed into a coalition 9 
| | iti s 15 
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* Pitt's adminiſtration, it was neceſſary to hold out ſuch —1 
« as would make the coalition palatable ]“ Where is now the 
pretence of rallying round the Conſtitution ?-— Where is now 
the boaſted virtue of forgetting all indignities in the public 
danger? The ſecurity of the public peace was in A 
plauſible pretence—Plots and conſpiracies were neceſſary 
ſtalking horſes—but ſomething very different was crouching 
behind, and lures were neceſſary to & make the coalition pa- 
latable!” And what were theſe lures ?—No' trifles I aſſure 
ou. Baubles and blue ribbons had their charm, it is true; 
but theſe were only the whip ſyllabubs of the banquet; and the 
ſeceders, tired with the long Lent of Whiggiſm, expected to 
regale their palates with more ſolid food. | 
60 FA the general management and ſieper intendance of Ireland 
« had not been fired tobis Grace, the Coalition could never have 
* taken place!!! Accordingly it was offered from the be- 
« ginning of the negociation as was alſo the home department 
« of Secretary of State,“ that is to ſay, his Lordſhip's principles 
—for Whigs, you are told, you know, are “ a party upon 
„principle“ -e re rated at too high a price to be purchaſed 
by any thing leſs than a Secretaryſhip of State, and the patro- 
nage attached to it, with the management and direction, 
power and patronage of Ireland 
See, Citizens, how very fairly, and how very liberally, upon 
what a thorough commercial ſyſtem theſe pure and immacu- 
late rulers—theſe hereditary proprietors of the ſwiniſh herd 
can carry on this barter of places and principles! „ Aſk the 
*« Duke of Portland,” you will ſee alſo there is alittle ſwind- 
ling in the trade of ſtate, as well as other branches of com- 
merce.—Halhead tells us, you know, he fold his ſoul upon 
credit; and now he is obliged to appeal to divine inſpiration 
to get the pledge back again; for as to the money it has 
never been paid, and he tells you, in direct terms, he is much 
inclined to ſuppoſe not one ſhilling of it ever will. In this 
peculiar wholeſale market of ſouls, credit has got to a conſi- 
derable height, and ſwindling is refined into a ſcience — ſo that 
thoſe who have taken promiſes in payment, will find they 
have fold their ſouls in vain, I don't know whether the 
Duke had ſold h:s foul; I cannot ſay whether it may not be 
the caſe with Dukes, as Mahometan's ſay of the fair ſex, 
that they have no ſouls at all—certainly he bad ſome thing to 
ſell; and mark how it was bargained for. Aſk the Duke 
i of Portland, when he engaged to accept, if he doubted 
« that the office offered to him was to be entire, and ſuch as 
« his 
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« his predeceſſors held it? Aſk him if he was forewarned 
« by Mr. Pitt that it was to be diveſted of half its 
duties, half its importance, and all its character ? Aſk 
« him if he was appriſed that another ſecretary of ſtate 
« was to be made out of the department? And that he was 
« to be left but a joint poſſeſſor, with an inmate? Aſk him, 
« when he accepted the management of Ireland! He the ma- 
ement of Ireland !-—So then the Duke of Portland was to 
be King de facto of the Iriſh Nation—and Earl Fitzwilliam 
was to have been his,Viceroy. But no—ſo material a part of 
the performance was not to be left in ſuch unſxilful hands, the 
ſhe was to have another manager, and the wires of the re- 
ſpeQive puppets were to be kept in motion by the chief pro- 
prietor.—<« Aſk him when be accepted the management of 
« Ireland if he did it under any reſtrictions whatever? Aſk 
him if he preſſed it upon me under any? And if he did 
« not propoſe and recommend to me to lay myſelf out. One 
man ſells his ſoul, another his character, and another lays Him- 
felf out; but it is all in hopes of good intereſt; he would not 
lo much as lend his name by way of accommodation to a face 
tious bill, without he thought there would be good intergſt. 
« Aſk him if he did not propoſe and recommend to me to /ay 
« myſelf out immediately for making ſuch arrangements in the 
government as would enable me to reſtore peace, tranquil 
« lity, and order in the country, and as would reconcile the 
general maſs of the people. . 
« But, my dear Carliſle, the inſtant we had proclaimed our 
« acceptance the ſcene began to open! - Why how comes 
it that this great man, one of the heads of the ariſtocracy, that 
is to ſay, of courſe, one of the wiſeſt, of the wiſeſt of the 
people, could not take a peep behind the curtain before the 
farce began. Other perſons, it ſeems, had been preſent at the 
rehearſal; for during my pleaſant reſidence laſt ſummer in the 
manſions of the Tower, I remember to have read in the 
Morning Chronicle, the Poſt, and the Courier, the very ſecret 
and myſtery of the plot which his Lordſhip was obliged to fit 
the whole play to diſcover. The writers for theſe papers un- 
ravelled the whole plot in the prologue ; but he, at the end 
of the fifth act, comes forward, and in the epilogue, after the 
manner of the old drama, to untwiſt the riddle. © "The ſcene 
began to open; then it was firſt diſcovered that the object 
c of all this mighty work was, not ts ſtrengthen adminiſti a/zon 
« by an acceſſion of character, but to debaſe, degrade, and diſ- 
„grace that character.“ 
(To be concluded in our next.) 
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STRICTURES on the “ Letters of Lord LauDERDALE 

fo the Peers of Scotland,” and of Earl Fitzwil- 
LIAM on the Affairs of Ireland. ——The ſecond 
Lecture on the Diſtintion between the Spirit of 
Party and the Principle of Liberty. 


(Continued from the loft Number.) 


1 Trex inſtant we had proclaimed our acce ME 
& began to open; then it was firſt diſcoverec 


| that the object 
« of all this mighty work was not to ſtrengthen adminiſtration 
« by an acceſſion of character, but to debaſe, degrade, and 
« difgrace that character. | 
« When the junction was irrevocably avowed and declared 
« then the pretenſions of Mr. Dundas to the continued ma- 
“ nagement of the war were immediately brought forward, 
cc 2 a new office was to be cabbaged out of the Duke of 
« Portland's.” I am very glad to find that our great Peers 
begin to adopt the 152 of the Swiniſh Multitude. It is 
a prophetic dawn of t 1 happy omen of the 
approach of Liberty and Zquality, which I have no doubt will 
ſoon arrive,—< a new office was to be cabbaged out of the 
„ Duke of Portland's and an obvious diminution of his cre- 
« dit and authority was proclaimed.” In other words, the 
Duke of Portland was to be made clerk, or rather ſervant to 
Dundas, and his livery was to be a piece of blue ribbon. 
« No ſooner had I declared my acceptance of the Lieute- 
„ nancy of Ireland, than delay interpoſed, and ſoon doubts 
« and difficulties aroſe.” 12 | 
And now, Citizens, I think we have one of the prettieſt 
ieces of ſtock-jobbing duplicity that could ever have been 
2 among the Jews in Change Alley. © It is a matter 
« of public notoriety in this country, (But the noble Lord 
has but juſt been able to diſcover it,) © that Mr. Pitt aſſured 
« Lord Hetmorland, as early as Auguſt, that he ſhould not 
No. X. : EE * be 
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te be removed; and I know that I could bring evidence to 
&« prove, that in the courſe of the autumn, he pointed out my 
&« attual ſucceſſor as the perſon to ſucceed my predeceſlor.” 

Citizens, among thoſe jilts whom we call courtezans, I 
underſtand it is a maxim that it is a good thing to have two 
ſtrings to the bow: but a ſtate jilt finds it better to have three; 
that he may firſt twang the one, and then twang the other, 
and then twang the third, and ſend forth the dart from that 
which is likely to go furtheſt towards the goal of his own 
intereſt, | 

« Knowing the importance we gave tothe ſyſtem then pur- 
« ſuing — * to mm tt diſmal — 2 
and Tories united together for the annihilation of the liberties 
of Europe. : | 

« Knowing the importance we gave to the ſyſtem then 
* Purſuing relative to France!“ (A precious ſyſtem that 
could recezue importance from ſuch individuals, ſuch principles, 
and ſuch Mets“) „ he ſnatched at the opportunity and 
« made that the means of diſgracing our characters,” In 
other words, he had found out that they had no characters at 
all, and was determined that the public ſhould be made as wiſe 
as himſelf, and thus did he ſucceed in “ rendering us fit for 
“ no other ſervice but to be his vile tools and inſtruments, 
He thought that object perfected and complete, then he 
* cared not how ſoon he turned us adrift to all the diſgrace and 


© contempt it was his expectation and wiſh ſhould attach upon our 


& characters. Spirit of blindneſs and infatuation can the 
oracles of party ſtep forward and publiſh ſuch truths as theſe, 
and not perceive that they are ſealing the inſtrument of their 
own eternal infamy, and inſuring the irrevocable inheritance 
of contempt. Yes, Fitzwilliam is kicked away; by and by 
Portland will be kicked away in the ſame manner the mi- 
niſter, however, has taken care if he ſhould fall into a fit of 
deſpair in conſequence of his diſappointment, that he ſhall 
not be in want of a garter to put an end to his miſerable ex- 
iſtence, Yet after all this acknowledged infamy, mark the 
high tone of ariſtocracy,—< I have,” ſays Earl Fitzwilliam, 
<« the glory of being objectionable to Mr. Pitt. He now 
finds out that it is a glory to be objectionable to that man, 
with whom, for ſake of the emoluments and patronage of 
Ireland, he coaleſced a few months ago; and with whom he 
would have continued to have co-operated to this very day 
if he would have ſuſfered him to have any ſhare of the loaves 


and fiſhes which the miniſter is accumulating to himlſelt. _ 
© 
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The glory of being objectionable to Mr. Pitt? No, Fitz willi- 
em, no: glory and you have ſhook hands and parted; and repu- 
tation and eſteem have followed her, I will tell you how you 
might have had the glory of being objectionable to this man. 
You might have been honeft, you might have been upright in 
— principles, you might have perſevered in the cauſe of 
iberty and virtue, and, with undaunted fortitude, purſued the 
Jug; happineſs of the people. — Then you would have been 

ure of the glory of being obnoxious to Pitt, and a glory indeed 
it would have been in the eyes of the univerſe and of all ſuc- 
ceeding ages. But to talk of the glory of being obnoxious to 
a man who has made you his tool and inſtrument to ſwindle 
Ireland of her men and money, and then throws you away 
with neglect and contempt, is language too ridiculous, I aflure 
you, to gull the ſcini ſn multitude, however it may ſucceed with 
the narrow intellects of courts and factions. And to ſay after- 
wards that © he has not rendered your character ſubſervient to 
« his views,“ is talking that, at which children themſelves 
would laugh. The very drivellers in the ſtreet would point 
their fingers at the man who could make uſe of ſuch logic as 
this & I have bargained for the wages of iniquity, and was 
« refuſed my reward. I, therefore, ſland up before the people 
« and talk of my character, and glory in being made cbnox- 
« jous to the being by whom I am thus diſappointed.” 

Citizens, ſuch is the letter and ſuch are the facts which Earl 
Fitzwilliam has ſubmitted to the public. What is the con- 
cluſion we are to draw ſrom it?. I believe it is ſimply this 
Thatno man is to be truſted who has ever had any connection 
with any party whatever. I know there are men who conſi- 
der themſelves as Whigs, who will ſay © this is judging harſh- 
« ly. Theſe men have coaleſced, we grant, but we have held 
« out.” Yes, Citizen Hhigs—if Citizens you will be called; 
but I tancy you would be much offended if you heard me call 
you ſo,—Yes, ye ſcanty relics of the tattered banner of party, 

ou have held out, Remember the language of Milliam 14 
i have not places enough for them all, or elſe I ſhould ſoon be 
able to reconcile the differences of contending parties, 
« Two ſtars keep not togetaer the ſame courſe, nor can the ca- 
« binet brook the double reign of Billy Chatham and of C. J. 
« Fox!” But give them what credit we will for their mo.ives, 
what have they done? what conſiſtency have they diſplayed? 
Mark waat has been their conduct during the preſent ſtruggle. 
The firit ſeſſion that the mania of alarm burſt out among us, 
when proclamations were poſted in every ſtreet, when the 
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militia were called out, and parliament aſſembled in a hurry, 
Fox comes down to the Houſe of Commons, reprobates the 
meditated war, ſpeaks in the moſt dire& and open manner, 
ſo that I really thought he had at laſt determined to act as the 
conſiſtent friend of the people,—condemns the alarm, treats 
it as a juggle and a miniſterial trick, and brands the aſſocia- 
tions with merited infamy. What does he do the next day ? 
Why he goes with his ariſtocratic friends to the pariſh meet- 
ing of St. George's Hanover-ſquare, and puts his name to one 
of theſe very aſſociãtions, the alarming introduction of which 
he had fo recently reprobated. 

Mark the next ſtep of theſe Whi They condemn the 
war. Yet what do they do? Vote Rppues for the vigorous 
proſecution of that war. They affirm that it is a war levelled 
at the liberties of Europe ; yet, calling themſelves the friends 
of liberty—they ſay if you do go to war we are determined 
to ſupport you. Is not this like the coqueting of a young 


lady who flaps her lover's face with her fan, and calls him a 


naughty devil, and yet gives him to underſtand that if he is 
determined to kiſs her ſhe muſt, per torce, ſubmit. 

Either the liberties of Europe are or are not at ſtake in this 
war. If they feel an honeſt conviction that theſe liberties are 
ſtruck at, how can they vote for proſecuting it with energy? 
If they are convinced that it is not a war hoſtile to the liber- 
ties of Europe, but ajuſt and neceſſary war, why oppoſe it? 

Principle would have pointed out a ſtraight line: party al- 
ways leads into ſerpentines and mazes, till you know not 
where you are going, nor where you ſet out from. 

Mark their proceedings reſpecting the juſticiary court of 
Scotland. They make a motion in behalf of Muir and Pal- 
mer; but they diſdain to mention the 8 names of 
Shirving, Ma garot and Gerrald: men ſuffering in the ſame 
cauſe - men ſuffering under the fame cruel, arbitrary, and un- 
juſt ſentences, Call it High Treaſon it you will to arraign 
the proceedings of the Courts of Scotland ; but while I have 
breath 1 will call them, as they themſelves have called them, 


arbitrary ſentences. But Muir and Palmer, becauſe ſuppoſed 


to be a li tle leſs connected with ſanſcullotiſi principles, becauſe 
they were not members of the Convention, were to be named 
in the Houſe of Commons; but the name of Margarot, to 
whoſe upright integrity the greateſt ariſtocrat cannot retuſe 
his admiration, and the virtuous Skirving already gone to the 
inhoſpitable ſhores of New Holland, were not to be mentioned; 

—nor 
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nor Gerald, now languiſhing under the miſeries of diſeaſe 
and perſecution, lying upon a vile hammock, unfit for a 
common felon !-— This man, whoſe faculties and powers of 
mind ſurpaſs, in gigantic energy, almoſt every individual ex- 
iſting in the country, — this man, whom Doctor Parr, the tu- 
tor of Mackintoſh, the tutor of Sheridan, and the tutor of 
Gerald alſo, has declared to be by far the clevereſt man he ever 
had under his tuition This man is to languiſh unpitied and 
unnamed—this glorious energy of intellect is to lie negletted, 
and not a party man has virtue to reverberate his name, or 
publiſh his virtues and the injuſtice of his perſecutors. 

An annuity of 3000 a year could the props and pillars 
of party collect by ſubſcription, for a man who has been 
toiling all his life time to be Chancellor of the Exchequer 
or firit Lord of the Treaſury, and been diſappointed in that 
virtuous and uſeful purſuit. Three thouſand a year has been 
given to him to conſole him for the diſappointment : but poor 
Gerald, attached to no party, whom nothing but virtue and 
principle can bias—poor Gerald is left unſupported, and un- 
protected, to receive his daily bread from the * pittances, 
which the honeſt ſhoemakers and mechanics of the Town 
can ſave from tue hard earnings of the week for the ſupport of 
virtue and the alleviation of unmerited ſuffering. 

W hat talk you of parties upon principle, while men whoſe 
only crime is principle, are languiſhing in want and neglect. 
If there is is ſuch a thing as principle in the human breaſt, 
this muſt be one of the firſt reſults af reaſon, that for princi- 
ple, whether iniſtaken or not, no man ſhall languiſh without 
that generous aſſiſtance which thoſe in affluent circumſtances 
might ſo cafily afford. 

Citizens, the plain and ſimple fact is this: let me impreſs 
it upon your minds: if you wiſh for the fruits of virtue, if 
you wiſh for the fruits of liberty, truth, and juſtice, ſeek them 
not from the rotten, blaſted bough of 7 & they grow not 
there. "Theſe fruits are only to be expected, (to borrow a 
beautiful illuſtration from Doctor Parr) from © the ſolid trunk 


of virtuous habit, growing out of the deep root of virtuous 


« principle.” 
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The Second LeAure On the moral and Political Influ- 
ence of the Proſpefive Principle of Virtue, 
[For the Firſt ſee TAI UNE No. VII.] 


CITIZENS, The ſubject of this evening's Lecture is the 
ProfpeAtve Principle of Virtue. It will be remembered that 
ſome evenings ago, the firſt time I had the pleaſure of meet- 
ing you after a melancholy circumſtance had taken place in 
my family, I delivered a Lecture upon this ſubject, a ſubject 
to the choice of which I was led, ina conſiderable degree, by 
the ſtate of my feelings. I was conſcious of the duty of 
ſtruggling with thoſe ſentiments of regret which we cannot 
wholly avoid when deprived of thoſe who are dear to us, and 1 
recollect that one of the moſt pleaſing and efficacious methods 
of rivetting inſtruction in dur own minds, is to endeavour 
to impart it to others; and I, therefore, upon that evening, 
undertook to prove that virtue is a proſpective, not a retro- 
ſpective principle, that it regards always thoſe things we are to 

forward upon, not thoſe to which we may look back. 

Citizens, I had no ſooner determined to treat upon this ſub- 
ject, than I found the extreme importance of conſidering it 
with accuracy, and giving it an extenſive inveſtigation ; it 
will not, however, be ſurpriſing to you that I ſhould feel my- 
ſelf, under ſuch circumſtances, incompetent to give that me- 
thodical and orderly arrangement to which the ſubject is enti- 
tled : for, notwithſtanding all our boaſts, fortitude itſelf is a 
ſtruggle, and when we are ſtruggling againſt powerful paſſions 
our thoughts may occaſionally flow, perhaps, with conſidera- 
ble energy, but they will generally be uttered in a looſe and 
unconnetted woy. I found, accordingly, after I had conclu- 
ded, that I had very imperfectly performed the taſk I had un- 
dertaken, that many important topics had not been touched 
at all, and particularly one important branch of my ſubjett, 
which, perhaps, I was called upon to inveſtigate with ſome 
degree of boldneſs and accuracy, becauſe I had ſhocked, in a 
conſiderable degree, the prejudices of ſome of my hearers by 
having . to attempt to prove that gratitude is in rea- 
lity no virtue. 

I have been induced, therefore, to conſider the ſubject again, 
and to bring before you thoſe parts of the argument into which 
I did not ſufficiently enter ; and though this ſubject may, in the 
firſt view, appear conſiderably metaphyſical, and though many 

perſons 
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perſons may expect that the inveſtigation will not be ſuffici- 
ently political, I believe this ſuſpicion will be found only to 
originate from not having ſufficiently conſidered the nature 
of the ſubject. | 

The fact is, that the great queſtion whether virtue is or 
is not always a proſpective principle, is one of thoſe which, 
takes in an almoſt boundleſs range of inveſtigation, Perhaps 
no queſtion, in morals or politics, can poſſibly be ſtarted. 
which has not ſome degree of reference to it; and I hope I 


| ſhall be able to prove, that the proper underſtanding of the 


ſubje& is of equal importance to practical utility, as to the 
accurate arrangement of ideas comprehended in the inveſti- 
gation. I think I ſhall be able to ſhew, that the proſpecti ve 
principle of virtue, that is to ſay, that principle which looks 
forward always to the advantages and benefits that are to be 
attained—which thinks of nothing but promoting the preſent 
and future happineſs of ſociety, is a principle the moſt mag- 
nificent, extenſive and generous in its influence upon the 
human character of any that can be deviſed, 

Citizens, If we could but perſuade ourſelves, not only in 
theory, but in practice, to keep our eyes thus conſtantly be- 
fore us, I have no doubt but we ſhould be able to produce a 
harveſt of felicity of which mankind, as yet, entertain no 
conception; that we ſhould be ſtimulated to a degree of ener- 
gy that would expand the human intellect, enlarge the political 
powers of man, and produce a univerſal triumph of happi- 
neſs throughout the univerſe ;—that we ſhould convert all the 
paſſions, powers, and energies of man, now ſo frequently 
wasted in profligacy, revenge, or apathy, into powerful en- 
gines to promote the general happi and to enlarge the 
capacities of our ſpecies ! 

Citizens, This propoſition might, in a conſiderable degree 
be illuſtrated from what all of us muſt have obſerved in the 
intercourſes of private life. If we regard the human cha- 
rafter, ſuch as we find it, we cannot but reflect, upon the 
conliderable degree of force and activity which the youth- 
ful character diſplays, in proportion as it is inſpired by the 
energies of hope, in preference to that tendency to regret and 
melancholy which frequently. diſtinguiſhes the later period of 
life: for what is this hope but an enthuſiaſtic ardour of the 
mind that keeps the eye conſtantly fixed on things that are. 


before, Hence not only the human intellect unfolds to a de-, 


gree which could not otherwiſe be accompliſhed, but ou 
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alſo find the youthful character ſtruggling with, and fre- 
quently ſurmounting dangers and difficulties which, but for 
this proſpedlive velmeigls; would ſink them liſtleſs to the 
earth, and conſign them to hopeleſs deſperation. We find 
them alſo frequently ſpringing forward to the full attainment 
of objects which to the cold eye of cenſure appear unattain- 
able, and which occaſion the ſoi- diſant moraliſts of the day to 
ridicule and cenſare their daring enthuſiaſm. 

Citizens, Could we carry this principle into the political 
world—could we perſuade mankind to conſider the univerſe, 
as in reality it is, one continuous ſyſtem of animated being, 
and could we perſuade the individual to think himſelf only a 

rt, a portion of that great, and, as far as we can perceive, 
immortal exiſtence, think how thoſe energies would be 
prolonged, and reflect what muſt be the beneficent _ 
conſequences! For why does age droop into deſpondency ? 
Why is the vigour, the ardour of the youthful character 
ſuppreſſed by the chilling hand of experience? Is it becauſe 
we have found that hope and exertion are of no avail ?. 
No—lt cannot be. Let any individual who has once felt this 
enthuſiaſtic ardor conſider what he has attained by its means, 
and it is impoſſible that he ſhould conclude that ardor and 
enthuſiaſm are fruitleſs. h | 

What is the reaſon then that the energies of the human 
character are of ſuch ſhort duration? Citizens the reaſon is 
this, man when conſiderably advanced in life thinks he has 
but little to look forward to, and therefore ſlides impercepti- 
bly into the retroſpective, dwells upon that which is paſt, 
ſeeks his pleaſures and his gratifications from the remem- 
brance of what is no more, and thence drops too often into 
regret, repining melancholy, and diſſatisfaction, from reflect- 
ing upon thoſe parts of his paſt hiſtory which he cannot ap- 
prove, or which, if he does approve, are accompanied with 
the melancholy conviction that they can return no more. 

Theſe are the conſequences of the ſelfiſh ſyſtem. That 
man who conſiders . himſelf as an iſolated individual, who 
believes that all his exertions ought to be made for his indi- 
vidual benefit, ſoon has reaſon to relax in his exertions. He 
finds that he is approaching towards the cataſtrophe he wiſhes 
to avoid; that there is little for him to hope for; little for 
him to wiſh; his anxiety for the future is only a gloomy 
conſideration of his approaching diſſolution; and he therefore 
reſigns that energetic character which in youth had ** the 
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ſource of his delight and proſperity, and ſinks into that 
diſpoſition to regret and 5 which is equally 
2 to himself and injurious, or at leaſt unproductive, to 
ociety. | 

Bu if we extend our view a little further; if we conſider 
that man lives not for himſelt alone, but that every exiſting 
being, each individual that participates the feelings and ſen- 
ſations of which he himſelf is conſcious—all that have the 
ſame common faculties with himſelf,” are entitled to the ſame 
enjoyments and the ſame rights; that year after year, gene- 
ration after generation, ages after ages, and myriads of ages 


after myriads, may paſs away, and ſtill ſociety exiſt to reap 


the benefit of our exertions; then our energy becomes as it 
were immortal, and the deſire, the hope, the anxiety to labor 


for human happineſs, can only terminate with exiſtence, 


becauſe there only can terminate that ſatisfaction which the 
virtuous mind conceives from the conſciouſneſs of laboring 
to promote the general felicity, from the conviction that un- 


born ages may taſte the harveſt which his virtue is cultivating. 


Citizens, Such, I conceive, with reſpect to the energies 
of the human character, are the effects that muſt reſult from 
conſidering virtue as a proſpective principle. It creates to 
man a ſort of eternal intereſt, in the advancement of virtue 
and happineſs: it enlarges every day, in proportion as his 
knowledge enlarges the ſphere of his activity; and conſe- 
quently it is likely to be productive of effects to ſociety 
which nothing but ſuch a principle can poſſibly pro- 
duce, fb AE 

But it may be ſaid, what avails to me the felicity that is 
to be enjoyed by unborn ages? Why ſhould I exert myſelf 
for happineſs that is to be taſted an hundred thouſand years to 
come? Citizens, this way of arguing may look like philoſo- 
phy, but it partakes very little of benevolence, and ſtill leſs 
of a thorough knowledge of the ſources of human happineſs. 
It is true we may not live to realize a very large portion of 
the happineſs we are laboring to produce. Some of it cer- 
tainly we muſt * behold; becauſe if our labours in the cauſe 
of general happineſs are continual, the harveſt will be ſpring- 
ing up day after day. But this proportion, you ſay, is 
ſmall.— True, this proportion, if you conſider this only, 
may be ſmall. But is this all that man enjoys? Thoſe atoms 


which compose the individuals that ſurround me, ſome few 


years hence may perhaps be n in the gale; in the 1 
| F : | 
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nal revolutions of matter they may be tranſmuted into various 
forms, flow inthe wave, mount with the element of fire, or 
mingle with their parent duſt : but have we therefore no inte- 
reſts in the enjoyments of poſterity ?—Yes, we have. In con- 
templation we enjoy them; in the noble and ſublime ſatisfac- 
tion which ſprings from the conſciouſneſs of laboring, from the 
moſt diſintereſted principles, in the promotion of the grandeſt 
cauſe in which the faculties of man can be employed. And 
though you may not live to fee the whole of thoſe benefits 
you are tolling to produce, if you cannot anticipate them 
and enjoy them, in proſpect, while you are toiling, I pity 
the coldneſs and ſordidneſs of your imaginations. 

The principle of retroſpective virtue, if ſuch a contradic- 
tion may be permitted, is however of a very different de- 
ſcription. The paſſions it engenders are almoſt uniformly the 
very reverſe of benevolence. Inſtead of imparting energy, 
it begets liſtleſſneſs; inſtead of permanent happineſs, it pro- 
duces a ſenſual diſpoſition to the gratification of the moment ; 
and inſtead of ardent labor to promote the welfare of man- 
kind, it generates the gloom of hatred, the rancour revenge, 
and the eternal brooding of malignant paſſions that diſturb 
the univerſe and deform the character of man. 

The moſt conſpicuous of the pretended virtues of this 
ſyſtem—for there is hardly any paſſion, however vile or baſe, 
which has not, in ſome country or ſome age, been dignified 
with the name of virtue. 

The moſt conſpicuous of the pretended virtues of this re- 
troſpettive ſyſtem, may be claſſed under a very few heads. 
The firſt I ſhall hold out to your obſervation is OE. 
A certain ingenious fet of romance writers called Engli 
Hiſtorians, having, time after time, told you very pompous 
ſtories of Frenchmen cut into fritters by Engliſh valour, of 
mountains of Spaniards looked to death by the terrors of the 
Britiſh eye, you are taught, by theſe fine ſtories, to contract 
an affection and veneration for the exploits of theſe glorious 
proficients in the ſcience of human butchery, and hence you 
are taught to conſider, of courſe, that as the perſons who tell 
all theſe great exploits bore the name of Engliſhmen, you 
ought to love the character of Engliſhmen better than any 
other, and to hold all other beings in contempt : without en- 
quiring whether they do not poſſeſs the fame powers of mind, 
nay, whether the romance writers of other countries, that is 
to ſay, their hiſtorians, have not, in return, made thofe _ 
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ards and Frenchmen cut myriads of Engliſh Dogs into fritters 
in the ſame miraculous manner. In ſhort, you are to love 
Engliſhmen becauſe they are deſcended from thoſe Engliſhmen 
who, as you are told, murdered the natives of France in in- 
conceivable numbers, and you are to hate all Frenchmen (run 
away emigrants now excepted) becauſe they are deſcended 
from the Frenchmen ſo murdered. Hence, Citizens, that 
perpetual animoſity between nation and nation. What T--am I 
| whoam deſcended from Britons who have fo frequently ſcourg- 

ed thoſe dogs of France—am 1 to ſuffer a Frenchman to con- 
ſider himſelf my equal? Shall I, who pretend to be fo proud 
of liberty, ſuffer a Frenchman to think of liberty for him- 
ſelf?—No, it is an inſult to the ſacred records of Britiſh 
ſtory ; and, remembering the cut-throat virtues pf my anceſ- 
tors, I muſt be ſure to carry on the ſame trade of cutting 
throats in my time alſo. al 

Another ſpecies of this kind of partiality, is the ſpirit of 
party, proceeding alſo from the retroſpective notion of virtues 
derived from anceſtors—I have known gout, ſtone, and gra- 
vel to be derived from anceſtors, but no one ever yet found 
the power of tranſmuting virtue, intellect, or learning from 
father to child. But, in remembrance of virtuous acts, forſooth, 
which the heroes of particular houſes have ' accompliſhed, we 
are to bow down in veneration to thoſe particular houſes, we 
are to love the Mhigs, becauſe ſome of their anceſtors ſtole 
the name from the Scotch Sans Cullottes, who ſtood about 150 
years ago ſo boldly and conſpicuouſly forward in vindication of 
the rights of man, 

Me are to revere ſects in politics and religion alſo, becauſe 

our anceſtors were brought up in thoſe political and religious 
notions; and as we have looked back for the example, it fol- 
lows, of courſe, that the example muſt be right, and it would 
be almoſt atheiſm itſelf to think we could make any fort of 
improvement. 

Another of the virtues which ſpring from the retroſpective 
principle, is the ſyſtem of proſcription; that is to ſay, if any | 
man, at any former period of his life, happens to have been 
guilty of any imprudence, or to have fallen into any vice, we 
are to take a reſolute determination that he ſhall never have an 
opportunity of being virtuous again: we are never to think 
what the man is. The capacities and energies of his mind 
may be of the moſt uſeful nature, his virtues, private and 

ublic, may be moſt . og conſpicuous; we may look 
orward, al, to the es his being beneficial to ſociety 1 
F 2 
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all this is very good till you happen to hear, ſome how or 
other, that at ſome former period of his life, he had committed 
ſome faux pas, or was accuſed of ſomething of that kind, and 
then, forſooth, all your veneration and reſpect is to terminate, 
and you are to puſh him back into the paths of vice from 
which his enlightened intelle& had reſcued him. 

Citizens, can any thing be more oppoſite to the great inte- 
reſts of mankind, to the deſirable object of promoting uni- 
verſal happineſs, diffuſing felicity to thoſe who are at preſent 
around us, and cultivating thoſe virtues that may tend to the 
felicity of poſterity than this retroſpective principle of pro- 
ſcription, which ſo ridiculouſly and inhumanly fays to the un- 
fortunate man ſtruggling to regain his place in ſociety, you 
may make whatefforts you will, and ſtruggle to be virtuous to 
the laſt degree, but, if we can prove that you have once been 
vicious, we will forget your preſent exertions, we will ſhut 
the doors of future virtue againſt you, and drive you back, 
whether you will or not, to that ſituation from which the ener- 
gies of your intelle& had redeemed you. 

Two other of the virtues which the retroſpective principle 
cultivates are ſorrow and regret,—weakneſſes, which it is no 
further neceſſary for me to dwell upon, than as they have fre- 
quently not —5 been cheriſhed, but hypocritically aſſumed, 
that the individual might challenge the praiſe of ſenſibility. 
Senſibility! what is it? Senſibſlity means nothing more than 
acuteneſs of feeling; and if there is any particular honor in 
having a more acute ſenſe of pain than other people, the ſick- 
eſt vaietudinarian has more virtue to boaſt than robuſt health 
and vigorous and uſeful activity can ever aſpire to. In the 
ſame degree the feeble, ſickly mind, in which there 1s not 
energy or virtue enough to do one virtuous action, frequently 
bears off the palm which ought to be conferred only upon the 
man glowing with a generous and extenſive love of his fellow 
creatures, but which is, in general, conferred upon that de- 
bility into which perſons ſink from 5 nothing but 
their own ſenſations, and ſuppoſing that to thoſe ſenſations the 
world and its happineſs ought to be rendered ſubſervient. 

Another of the virtues of the retroſpective ſyſtem is repen- 
tance, This is one of the virtues I ſhall touch upon very de- 
licately, becauſe I would not wiſh to offend the fine ſenſations 
of thoſe reverend Gentlemen who may, perhaps, be anxious 
not to loſe that hold which it gives them of the conſciences and 
conſequently the purſes of their followers, | vain 
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But the moſt conſpicuous and eqergotic of all the virtuer 
reſulting from the retroſpective principle is revenge: a paſſion 
that has done more towards deforming the face of human ſo- 
ciety, and plunging nation after nation, and generation after 
generation into all the horrors the mind can conceive, than all 
the other vices in the catalogue of human errors. Of this 
principle I ſhall not enter particularly into the inveſtigation at 
this time, having ſpoken of it at length in my former Lecture. 
I ſhall, therefore, proceed to the conſideration of a more plau- 
ſible part of the retroſpettive ſyſtem; I mean the ſuppoſed 
virtue of Gratitude, Theſe two paſſions I ſhall compare to- 
gether, and endeavour to ſhew that, however different in 
appearance, they both proceed from the ſame ſelfiſh principle. 
Citizens, as this paſſion or ſentiment of Gratitude is the 
only one generated by the retroſpective ſyſtem which has any 
plauſible pretence to virtue, and as it has been long revered by 
the moſt amiable characters as the germ of every virtue, I am 
well aware that I have a delicate taſk to perform. Few, per- 
haps, who hear me ever queſtioned that gratitude was a vir- 
tue of the firſt deſcription. A chain of ſerious reaſoning has 
induced me to conſider it as a vice. It will be neceſſary, there- 
fore, for me to ſtate the queſtion to you with great preciſion, 
ſo that I may be thoroughly underſtood, and you may perceive 
the foundations upon which my concluſion is built. It is a 
doctrine, I believe, which no one has been hardy enough to 
broach in this country, till it was advanced by a celebrated 
author of the preſent day (Godwin) in his “ Enquiry con- 
« cerning Political juſtice;”” and the odium it has drawn upon 
his head is little calculated to induce others to tread the ſame 
path. I am not afraid, however, of populariſing thoſe ideas 
which I believe to be true, becauſe the perſons who firſt propa. 
gated them have encountered reproach. If gratitude is 2 
virtue if it has a tendency to expand the heart, and promote 
the line of couduct moſt conducive to general happineſs, let it 
be proved, and I ſhall be happy to retract. If gratitude, on 
the contrary, has a tendency to draw the human mind from 
the conſideration of the whole, and to fix it, from a principle 
of ſelf love, upon a few individuals, then I ſhall be obliged 
to conclude that gratitude is no virtue, but that, on the con- 
ys it is an enemy to that great fountain of all virtue 
Juſtice which commands us, without favor or regard to 


perſonal feelings, to cultivate felicity 'in every boſom capable. 
of receiving its impreſſion, and remove ſorrow and 3 
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mn every ſentient being, wherever the opportunity is pre 
n | | 
Citizens, let us enquire, in the firſt inſtance, what is the 
p_—_ of gratitude, and what is juſtice. If juſtice conſiſts 
nothing more, according to the ideas of Lombard-itreet, 
than merely paying your debts that you may neither injure 
your credit, nor be ſent to priſon, why then juſtice is not the 
ſole foundation of all virtue. But if juſtice conſiſts, as I ſup- 
poſe, in doing, in all poſſible caſes, all the good we poſſibly 
can for our fellow beings, then I muſt conclude that every 
thing that is not juſt is criminal, that nothing that militates 
againſt this juſtice can be a virtue. | 

Well, then, what do you mean by gratitude? Either it 
means ſomething, or it means nothing. If it means ſome- 
thing, it muſt mean either ſomething more or ſomething leis 
than juſtice; or elſe juſtice and gratitude are convertible terms: 
——a poſition that will never be allowed, If juſtice, then, is a 
ſupreme virtue, if juſtice embraces the whole univerſe, if it 
15 the elementary principle of juſtice that you ſhould do all 
the good to all human beings that you have the power of doing, 
and never neglect any opportunity of doing good to any indi- 
vidual, unleſs by doing that gaod you are likely to do more 
injury to other individuals, or, to ſociety at large—lf theſe 
are the principles of juſtice, and if gratitude means ſomething 
more or ſomething leſs than this, it muſt be injnſtice, and con- 
ſequently is no virtue, It is miſtaking a part for the whole, 
and confining our exertions to a few particular individuals, 
merely becauſe they have done more for us than we were en- 
titled to, and thereby negleCting that great ſcale of juſtice 
which would lead us to do all the good in our power to all 
exiſting beings. | 

Gratitude is generally underſtood to be a return of bene- 
fits. Now let us conſider what are the benefits which ought 
to be returned, 

You muſt never loſe fight, in this enquiry, of the firſt 
principle, namely, that juſtice includes doing all the good 
you can for all human beings. Now then what is returning 
favors? The obligation, as it is called, either was a favour 
which the individual did or did not deſerve. If not deſerved, 
then it was an act of injuſtice; for no man has power to do 
more than he ought to an individual, without doing leſs than 
his duty to the whole; the fact being, that he owes to the 
whole every power and faculty he poſſeſſes, and is bound to 
lay out thoſe powers and faculties to the general En 
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If therefore he does more to any individual than that individual 
deſerves, he is reduced to the neceſſity of doing leſs to other 
individuals than they deſerve; conſequently he has done in- 
Juſtice, he has done an ill act. If injuſtice then has been 
done in your favour, ought you to do a kindneſs to another 
becauſe you have received the benefit of his injuſtice? Cer- 
tainly not. | . 
Grant, on the other hand, that what your benefactor did was 
no more than juſt and due; that it was beneficial to the human 
race that the kindneſs ſhould be done, would you not be 
bound in the ſame manner to reſpe& and reverence that hu. 
man being, whoſe virtue had led him to do the beſt for his 
fellow beings, juſt the ſame whether that benefit was con- 
ferred upon another individual or yourſelf? If not, what 
makes the difference but your own ſelf-love ? 

Thus then it reſolves itſelf into the principle of juſtice, 
But if you lay it down as a principle of gratitude, that if 

ou do me a kindneſs, I am to do you a kindneſs again, what 
is it but a barter? What is it but a traffic? a compact be- 
_ tween parties? Do more for me to day than I deſerve, and 
I will do more for you to morrow than you deferve!—or, in 
other words, you having done injuſtice to mankind, that you 
might heap unmerited favours upon my head; I will do in- 
ju ice to mankind, for ever after, that I may heap favors upon 
your head of which you are not worthy, 

Citizens, It is not often that I enter upon any ſubje& in 
this dry and abſtraft manner: but I wiſh you to ſee, as it is a 
part of that great ſyſtem I with to res upon your minds, 
that the concluſion I draw from this is not a concluſion un- 
friendly to doing kind and beneficent actions. It is not an 
argument againſt doing as many generous actions as you 
would otherwiſe do; on the contrary it is a ſlimulus to do 
more: for the concluſion is, that all the good you can do to 
all exiſting beings, you ought to do; and that the only ſtand. 
ard by which you ought to regulate the proportions of good 
you are to adminiſter, is the ſtandard of the effective right of 
the individual: that is to ſay, the capatity and the inclination 
of that individual to do good in his turn to other human beings 
whom it may be in his power afterwards to ſerve: and the 
only reaſon why you ought to give him that preference is, that 
by fo doing, throw your ſeed into a ſoil where it will be 
ſure to be cultivated and bring forth a more abundant produce 
not for your particular advantage, the paltry gratification 
of your contracted ſenſes; no, but for the general diffuſion 
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of happineſs and virtue through the whole of that great fa- 
mily of human beings every one of which, whatever be his 
name, his colour, or his country, is the brother of all the 
reſt, and ought to enjoy with them a community of rights 
and happineſs. 

It matters not whether the individual has done me a kind- 
neſs or an injury. A virtuous individual, ſuppoſing me to 
be vicious, may have done me wrong! This virtuous indi- 
vidual has the power and inclination to do benefit to all man- 
kind. Now as this individual who has thus injured me 
unintentionally—or fuppoſe he had intentionally wronged me 
{being then a vicious, tho* now a virtuous man) This man 
who has wronged me languiſhes in want. Thoſe powers, 
thoſe faculties, thoſe virtues, by which nations and genera- 
tions might be bleſſed, are periſhing before me. On the 
other hand lies ſome worthleſs individual whom nature may 
have made my relation, who may have heaped, in profli- 
gacy and idle intoxication, perhaps, unmerited favours upon 
my head: I have the power of ſerving but one: Who does 
gratitude call upon me to ſerve? The worthleſs being b 
whoſe exertions ſociety will never be benefiied, or him whoſe 
relief confers an eſſential benefit upon mankind? Gratitude 
ſays, relieve the worthleſs, and let the important ſufferer periſh. 
But who does juſtice, who docs virtue, who does the love of 
my fellow men call upon me to ſerve? The man whoſe con- 
duct, perhaps, was once a ſcorpion to my breaſt; who, if 
J relieve his neceſſities, if I triumph over the ſelfiſh narrow 
principles corroding my heart, may become a blefling to the 
univerſe and diffuſe felicity through a wide ſphere of human 
population. 

Citizens, it may appear paradoxical, but I ſhall endeavour 
to prove how nearly gratitude and revenge are allied. I might 
argue this point by dogmatiſm, and inference from fact. Imight 
appeal to obſervation, and remind you that grateful men are 
generally revengeful, and that revengeful men are generally 

rateful; and even hence, perhaps, it would beno great pre- 
E en to conclude that the revengeful and grateful man act. 
from the ſame ſelfiſh ſpring of motion, that is to ſay, the re- 
collection of the benefits or injuries heaped upon himſelf, and 
the hatred or love he feels towards the individuals, I ſhall not 
however take advantage of this general aſſociation, but ſhall 
proceed to examine the queſtion upon the open ground of ar- 
gument. For this purpoſe, Citizens, I will refer to a recent 
circumſtance, becauſe it will give me an opportunity of meeting 


You 
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Lou all of you know that, together with other Citizens, 1* 
have lately been in circumſtances of a very extraordinary na- 
ture: that the iron hand of oppreſſion was ſtretched over me 
to cruſh me to atoms, that every ſpecies of perſecution was 
made uſe of to deſtroy at once my perſon and my character. 
Well, how came I through this perilous ſterm ? Citizens, 
TWELVE GOOD MARINERS and THREE EXCELLENT PILOTS 
conducted my veſlel in ſafety into the harbour of peace. 
Twelve honeſt Jurors diſdained the ſophiſtry of an hoſt of 
Crown Lawyers.—Erſtine, with an imagination all on fire, 
with a ſoul full of that energy which nothing but virtuous 
feelings could inſpire, Erſeine ſtepped forward with manly 
eloquence, and aflerted the cauſe of truth and jultice to the 
very teeth of that judge who, in his charge to the Grand Jury, 
propagated doctrines to which I will not give a deſcriptive 
epithet :—poſterity will do them juſtice. Erſ#:ne ſtood up in 
the face of power; he vindicated the rights and liberties of 
Engliſhmen, and as he already ſtood unrivalled for forenſic 
talents, determined to prove that the qualities of his head were 
not ſuperior to thoſe of his heart.—Gibhs, whoſe ſoul, unbi- 
aſſed by party, never yet was plunged in political diſputes, 
felt a correſ,ondent ardour. Burning with noneſt conviction, 
elevated with a noble fortitude, conſcious that the men who 
pretended to reverence the law and conſtitution were tramplin 
law and conſtiiution under foot, and endeavouring to <8, 
every footſtep of their tyrannic career with Britiſh blood; 
Gibbs, not curious, perhaps, of thoſe abſtract and ſpeculative 
truths which form the baſis of the character of the 
philoſophical politician, but fired with that Conſtitutional en- 
thuſiaſm, that zeal for the faithful interpretation of the laws 
which has occaſionally, though not frequently, adorned the 
Engliſh Bar Gibbs ſtood by his fide, like the younger Ajax 
by the ſide of Telemon, ſeconded his ſtrokes, and enforced his 
advantages. Nor muſt we forget the labours of Foulkes, who 
in a ſituation leſs conſpicuous, but equally arduous, united the 
diligence of the ſolicitor with the diſintereſtedneſs of the phi- 
lanthropiſt, and the ardour of the patriot, | 

Such were our champions. They fought, they conquered, 
and Britain eſcaped the chains that were forging for it. 

Well, Citizens, I feel—I know all this: I acknowledge, I 
avow, I proclaim (for jaſtice calls upon me ſo to do) that but 
for theſe honeſt jurors, theſe honeſt advocates, and this honeſt 
ſolicitor, I had not been here. I am not a man to deny the 
good offices I have received, 9 is no part of the ſyſtem I 
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am upholding. The good actions of mankind ought to be 


public y proclaimed, nor ought the light of benevolence to 


be hid under a buſhel. But can I ſuppoſe, or, if I were fo 
infatuated, could any body elſe believe that the merit of theſe 
men is any Way increafed becauſe I was the individual who 
was ſnatched by their exertions from the jaws of oppreſſion, 
and reſtored to my ſphere of public and private uſefulneſs. 
Can I, unleſs egotiſm has uſurped the ſeat of juſtice in my 
mind, believe that more affection is due to thefe men, more 
eſteem for ſnatching me from the meditated deſtruction than 
for ſnatching the veteran Tooke, for example, from the ſame 
fate? or Hardy, that gallant and diſintereſted leader of the van 
of liberty? Certainly not. The principle and the utility of 
the action are the real foundations of the eſteem we owe the 
actors, and not the individual object. They would be equally 
entitled to reſpect and veneration had they exerciſed the ſame 
energies of mind in behalf of any other individuals equally 
innocent and equally uſeful to mankind. 

Nay, Citizens, P will go a ſtep further, I ſay that the re- 
ſpe and veneration which we owe and which ſociety owes to 
theſe men, does not ariſe from the circumſtance of paſt exer- 
tions. No, thoſe exertions ought only to be confidered as 
proofs of energetic virtues calculated to produce the happineſs 
of mankind; as land marks, if I may fo expreſs myſelf, on 
the ſhore of morals, pointing out to mankind, whenever 
their happineſs and felicity ſhall need ſuch a ſhelter of intel- 
le, and legal knowledge, where they may ſeek that ſhelter 
with confidence, 

In ſhort, Citizens, it is not this or that good action which 
individuals havo done, but their general uſefulneſs, their power 
and inclination to benefit ſociety, that ought to ſtamp their 
eſtimation with the thinking part of mankind. 

Now,Citizens, I will contraſt this by another circumſtance. 
It is not likely that in mentioning the ſeproſecutions I ſhould 
forget the ſanguinary ambition of a Pitt, the ariſtocratic en- 
thuſiaſm of a Burke, the metaphyſical frenzy of a Wndham, 
or the apoſtacy of your Portlands, your Spencers, and the 
would-be Viceroy Fitzwilliam: yet, Citizens, becauſe we 
recollett the vices of thcſe men, are our ſouls to feſter with. 
revenge? Are we, like hatpies and furies, with lips quivering 


'with rage and indignation (ſuch lips as I beheld in the Privy 


Council when I was examined!)—Are we, I fay, as if we 
were ready to lap the blood of theſe men becauſe their prin- 
ciples and conduct are offenſive to us, to brood over the 

gloomy 
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gloomy feeling of reſentment and revenge? No: Periſh the 
wretch the fire of whoſe patriotiſm muft be fed by the de- 
ſtroying fires of vengeance ! Periſh the wretch who, remem- 
bering only his own petty wrongs, forgets the great intereſts 
of humanity! £ 
However contemptible their conduct a have been, or 
however conſpicuous their ſanguinary hatred and diſpoſition 
to oppreſs, thoſe individuals certainly are no worſe members 
of ſociety than they would have been if they had never per- 
ſecuted me. If their perſecution had fell upon other heads, 
ought I not to have the ſame abhorrence for their principles 
and practices which is juſtifiable now? Certainly this makes 
no difference in the great ſcale. If I am merely an iſolated 
individual, if I am to be acting merely for myſelf, if I am to 
conſider that I am all, and ſociety nothing, then of courſe T 
muſt hate theſe men in proportion to the injury they 'have 
done me. But, admitting the benevolent principle, can any 
individual have a right to ſtake the happineſs and proſperity 
of ſociety, the welfare, the peace, the tranquillity of a whole 
generation, that he may ſatisfy his particular feelings of rage, 
of hatred, of reſentment? No: ſuch a right, reaſon, huma« 
nity, juſtice, all diſclaim. I know this is not the popular 
ſentiment, I know how ſtrong a tendency there is in the 
human character to egotiſm i reſentment; and I therefore 
warn you when you yourſelves are wronged think twice—al- 
ways think ſeriouſly before you ſuffer yourſelves to feel indig- 
nation againſt any individual; but when yourſelves are wronged 
think twice, — think how common a thing it is to over-rate 
ourſelves, and conſequently to over- rate the injuries we have 
received, and learn that the principles of virtue are principles 

of general utility, not of particular feeling. | 
125 Citizens, there is one circumſtance more relative to 
this gratitude, to which I ſhall allude, namely, the miſchievous 
conſequences it frequently produces in the moſt noble and 
capacious minds, fettering them to individuals when -they 
were born for the univerſe, and extinguiſhing the great prin- 
ciples of general juſtice in their hearts. How is it that the 
Demoſthenes of our ſenate, Fox, a man whoſe ſoul is occu- 
ied by magnificent virtues, how comes it that this man 
ſhrinks as he does from the path of public duty at this period? 
What is the reafon that he ſhould affirm in the Senate, that 
elementary principles are not to be talked of, that you muſt 
not diſcuſs general abſtract rules, - you muſt only conſider the 
particular motives and objects of the preſent day ?—In _ 
Words, 
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words, you may make as many diſputes as you pleaſe to get 
yourſelves into power, but never diſcuſs what are the rights 
of the People, the duties of Miniſters, or the objects of 

overnment ! No: this would lead you to enquiry equally 
deſtruttive to all parties, and the Outs have as much to 
tremble for during the jnveſtigation as the Ins. But can we 
believe that this great character is blind to the importance of 
firſt principles? Can we believe that his mind cannot ſee 
beyond the narrow line of conduct now chalked out ?—It is 
impoſſible to think ſo meanly of his mind; but the harpy 
Gratitude has taken poſſe ſſion of him: recollecting that much 
of the felicity, much of the eaſe, the ſplendor, the conſe- 
quence of his life, has been derived from a few ariſtocratic 
families, from a great combination of J/higs, as they call 
themſelves, he therefore ſuppoſes that he is bound in gratitude 
never to deſert this party, though, one after another, they 
have ſhewn little remorſe in deſerting him. Thus is this 
great, this powerful, in many reſpects this virtuous and ener- 

tic mind, trammelled by the fetters of Ariſtocracy, and 
Paciety is robbed of thoſe glorious advantages which might be 
reaped from the free and generous exertions of capacities ſo 
gigantic and immeaſurable ! 


IMPROMPTU on ſeeing the word LiBERTY half erazed from 
a wall on which it had been written, 


POOR daſtard no triumph thy malice imparts ; 
What you 'razed from our walls is engraved on our hearts 2 
And tho? Pitt and his crew may the legend efface, 
The emblem for ever the mind ſhall embrace ; 
Its firmneſs—its ardour ſhall ever endure, 
Engrav'd on our boſoms, unſhaken and pure; 
Exiſtence and Freedom together we'll twine, 
And the one with the other we'll only refign, 
JUVENIS, 


*.* An additional Quarter-Sheet will be given with a future 
Number, 
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On the humanity and benevolence of the Dutch Revolu- 
tion, and the cauſes of the exceſſes in France. 
The Third Lecture On, the Moral and Political 
Influence of the Proſpective Principle of Virtue. 
With a Parallel between the Character of Pitt and 
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C1T1ZENS, it will frequently happen, from the extempore 
manner in which theſe Lectures are delivered, that I ſhall be 
conſiderably miſtaken in my calculations as to the extent of 
matter to be embraced by a ſingle Lecture. On the laſt even- 
ing I intended to have cloſed the ſubjett of the proſpettive 
principle of virtue, and to have entered largely into the politi- 
cal conſiderations that depend upon it; particularly that branch 
of the ſubject which relates to the revolutions of nations. I 
found, however, when the evening was conſiderably advanced 
that it would be impoſſible to accompliſh this, or, indeed, to 
enter at any conſiderable length into that which forms the 
moſt important branch of the ſubject, namely, the application 
to the leading characters and events of this important æra, 
without conſiderably treſpaſſing upon my uſual limits. And 
as the ſtate of my health was precarious, I thought it not 
right either to expoſe myſelf to hazard, or 57 to inconveni- 
ence by protracting that Lecture to an unuſual length. I am 
glad I made uſe of this precaution, becauſe, when I came to 
review my ſubjeE again, I found a vaſt Yagjory of important 
matter entirely untouched. I recollected alſo that while I had 
the honor of reſiding in the Tower, I had peruſed, with a 
conſiderable degree of attention, the works of an author ſome- 
times very much praiſed, and ſometimes more abuſed, 


Now hail'd with joy as true to Virtue's fide ; 
© Now view'd with horror as the aſſaſſin's guide 


I mean Machiavel, who appeared, in a conſiderable degree, to 
turniſh a clue to the events which have recently taken place 
No. XI. Hu in 


rable conſequences in the world. Think of that proclamatio 
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in Europe; and from whom many important reflections might 


be adduced: An author, whatever might be his objet - whe- 
ther to inſtrutt the tyrant, or expoſe the tyranny, whoſe work 
is replete with political erudition and, therefore, worthy of 
the moſt ſerious attention. I found, in a review of the pre- 
fent ſubject, that many of his reflections would apply to that 
branch I am now going to enter upon, and I ſhall occaſionally, 
therefore, make ſome quotations from him. It may be neceſ- 
ſary, however, to premiſe that this author is perpetually ſpeak- 
ing of princes and of tyrants, whereas I ſhall have to apply 
his reflections to leaders of revolutions by which princes and 
tyrannies have been overthrown, You will ſee, however, 
at the 9 applies juſt the ſame, and that in one in- 
ſtance in particular the only irrelevant circumſtance is the uſe 
of the word prince, a title to which the individual animad- 
verted upon never attained, nor ever, perhaps, aſpired. 

Having premiſed thus much, I ſhall proceed to remind you 
that in two former lectures I have dilated very conſiderably 
upon that principle of virtue which looks forward to benefits 
to be procured, in oppoſition to that which looks backward 
upon injuries already done. You will remember that I dwelt 
upon the tendency of the paſſion of revenge to diſappoint the 
aims of thoſe who uſe that engine to promote the principle 
of liberty; the very eſſence of which is philanthropic virtue, 
I attempted alſo to ſhew you that the deviations from the 
great principles of political virtue which, according to my 
conceptions, are obſervable in that illuſtrious character, the 
Demoſthenes of the Britiſh ſenate, are to be traced alfo from 
the deluſive principle of 3 a branch as I endeavoured 
to ſhew you, of the retroſpective ſyſtem. 

I come now to the moſt important branch of my ſubjeQ: 
namely, the influence of the two principles in the grand revo- 
lutions which frequently convulſe, ſometimes deſtroy, and 
ſometimes improve great communities. And here, Citizens, 
I ſhall dwell, in the firſt inſtance, not upon the gloomy, but 
upon the benignant picture. I am ſure no man who has a 
heart can have read the proceedings of the revolution in Hol- 
land, without feeling that heart dilated, and finding himſelf a 
better member of ſociety from the grand ſentiments of juſtice 
and benevolence upon which that revolution has been con- 
ducted. Remember particularly the doctrines they lay down, 


| how they diſcard the principle of vengeance, and all thoſe ef- 


fuſions of retroſpective fury which have produced ſuch miſe- 


_. 
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in which they declare their independence, and avow their de- 
termination of forming a government upon the broad baſis of 
liberty and equality. Having been required, with more zeal 
than diſcretion, to ſatiate vengeance upon ſome of their 
late opprefive rulers, the proviſional repreſentatiyes, the lea.. 
ders of the revolution, publiſh a proclamation, equally admi- 
rable for its energy of ſentiment, its wiſdom and its humanity. 
« The Dutch,” ſay they, „from the very moment when 
« they firſt broke their chains, gave to aſtoniſhed Europe too 
„grand an example of generoſity and humanity to let us be- 
<« lieve that they would fully that glay in the moments of 
10 tranquillity, by ayenging themſelves on a ſet of humbled deſ- 
« pots, deprived of all ſtrength.” This magnanimity will 
appear very conſpicuous, when you conſider what has been 
the conduct of the man who was once the chief magiſtrate 
of that country; when you reilect that during the American 
war, while Holland was at war with England, there are ſtrong 
reaſons to ſuſpect that he fold the fleet of his own country to 
the cabinet of St. James's (I mean at the battle of the Dogger 
Bank)—when you reflect, alſo, upon his conduct to the people, 
of whole coultitution, be it remembered, the Stadtholderate was 
never an integral part—it was only a proviſional office (et up 
by the temporary will of the nation, and liable to be put down 
ain whenever the nation ſo willed. 

The Stadiholderate, I ſay, and the hiſtory of the country 
bears me out in the aſſertion, was no integral part of the con- 
ſtitution of the Batavian ſtates; yet you will remember that 
when the Batavian people thought it their duty—and who ſhall 
venture to diſpute the right of a people when they do ſo 
think, to ameliorate the government, under which they live? = 
You will remember that when they thought it their duty to 
ameliorate their n they were prevented by the 
Stadtholder from ſo doing. How? By a larger portion of the 
people declaring againſt the patriots? No: but by the mena- 
cing of a Britiſh fleet that threatened their ports, and by troops 
of Pruſſians poured into the nation to thruſt the Stadtholder- 
ate down people's throats, with an increaſe of power, and 
additional prerogatives. 

But they forgot all this—generouſly and glorioufly forgot it, 
and remembered the true principles of virtue and policy; as 
you will hear, He deſerves not to triumph,” continue theſe 
philoſophic patriots, « who baſely abuſes his victory; he alone 
can promiſe himſelf che conſtant and happy fruits of victory 
« who makes his vanquiſhed foes bluſh by his juſtice and ge- 
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4 ey and convinces them that they are the perſons who 
« have choſen the worſt cauſe to defend. Citizens, genero- 
« ſity and juſtice carry with them irreſiſtible force, nothing 
cc can fave our country but a conſtant adherence to thoſe vir- 
« tues, The exerciſe of revenge may afford a tranſitory plea- 
ce ſure in the moments of paſſion and delirium, but its conſe- 
ce quences are commonly ſad and fatal; while the exerciſe of 
<« equity and generoſity leaves nothing but agreeable ſenſa- 
« tions.“ 

fk then go on to declare that their great end is to 
eſtabliſh a government upon the foundation of the genuine 
principles .of freedom and equality; perceiving (as all men 
will ſooner or Jater perceive) that all governments that are 
not founded upon this baſis, that is to ; wh upon the baſis of 
equal rights, equal laws, and equal means of obtaining juſtice, 
are in reality nothing but uſurpations, how many 33 
or how many thouſand years ſoever they may happen to have 
been eſtabliſhed, “ But,” continues the proclamation, 
©« how to attain this end? No method more likely than to 
« ſhew, on the one hand, grandeur and generoſity with reſpect 
« to the paſt; on the other, to be ſevere and inexorable 
« to all attempts againſt freedom and the ſupremacy of the 
« people.” 

Citizens, I am not ſure whether to be ſevere and inexorable 
is ever right. You are always to exerciſe juſtice,—you are 
to preſerve liberty ; but take care, that, while you pretend to 
make diſtinctions, you do not ultimately fall into an undi- 
ſtinguiſhing ſyſtem of terror and revenge. However, Citi- 
Zens, there can be no doubt that, in the agitation of paſſions 
that muſt prevail in ſuch a revolution as that in France, and 
that in Holland, there muſt be a conſiderable degree of fer- 
ment,—a neceſſiity for a conſiderable degree of energetic ex- 
ertion, which at other periods cannot be juſtified. Tn a mo- 
ment of criſis, all the terrors, in the 1 courſe of things, 
being on one fide, it is neceſſary, perhaps, to create 'a ſalu- 
tary and counteracting terror, that perſons who have no fide, 
no ſentiment, no principle but that of ſelf- ſecurity, (a deſcrip- 
tion which always includes a large proportion of every people) 
may not ſuppoſe that they have every thing to fear from the 
triumph of one party, and nothing from the other. If there- 
fore there is any excuſe for this language, it is from that 
conſideration. Self- preſervation is a right of nature which 
belongs as much to the friends of liberty as to courts and 
miniſters. 


Citizens, 
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Citizens, I mark this diſcrimination the more particularly, 
that I may ſhew you that there is no more foundation for the 
calumny which deſcribes me, on the one hand, as a friend to 
paſſive obedience and non- reſiſtance, than the calumny which 
repreſents me, on the other, as an agitator of violence and 
maſſacre, I love humanity, I love my fellow-beings, to 
whatever party they may belong; and I would no ſooner 
wound or afflit my bittereſt enemy than my deareſt friend. 
Either the one or the other I would reſiſt, if I met him in 
the proſecution of ſchemes deſtructive of the rights and in- 
tereſts of man; but I would reſiſt him, which ever it might 
be, in the mildeſt and moſt benevolent manner, from which 
I could have any proſpect of ſucceſs. This is my land-mark 
my boundary between Quakeriſm and violence; and 
here I think got man ought to fland to his poſt, and, 
when attacked, defend himſelf” and his principles; and if ever 
the dire neceſſity ſhould arrive, which I hope never will, 1 
truſt I ſhall be as willing to ſhed my blood, as ſpend my 
breath, in defence of the rights and liberties of man. But 
not one blow for vengeance ! No: that which is paſt, is paſt. 
I would prevent the future evil; I would remove the preſent; 
but when, inſtead of prevention, we talk of puniſhment, we 
= diſguiſe it to ourſelves in what pompous language we 
will, but we have departed from the genuine principles of 
liberty and juſtice, and plunged into the cruel ſyſtem by which 
all the tyrannies of the ancient and modern world have been 
ſupported. { 

Unhappily, citizens, this great political truth has not been 
underſtood in all the ſtages of the French revolution ; unhap- 
pily we do but too frequently obſerve, inſtead of the proipec- 
tive principle of amelioration, the retroſpective glances and 
paſſions of revenge, in the ſtruggles of parties which, one 
after the other, have ſucceeded in that great, that glorious, 
though in ſome reſpets unhappy country. | 

Citizens, perhaps in the firſt inſtance every one of the 
factions which have alternately prevailed in that country acted 
from virtuous principles. I cannot, I own, call back to my 
mind the glorious ſentiments, the godlike reaſonings, the 
generous eloquence, which has ſo frequently re ſounded within 
the walls of the French aſſemblies, without being convinced 
that, in many of thoſe leaders who have at laſt fallen victims 
to their own ambition, there were pure and enlightened prin- 
ciples of liberty and truth, which perhaps never ſhone be- 
fore with equal luſtre in the world. But, citizens, one w 
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the firſt misfortunes of France was, that the leading charac- 
ters of that country formed themſelves into factions, (into 
parties as they are called here]) compacts and aſſociations, 
which have an inevitable tendency to produce a ſelfiſhneſs of 
character, a ſort of eſprit du corps, and to baniſh from the 
mind thoſe broad and generous principles, without a reſolute 
adherence to which nothing like genuine liberty ever can be 
produced. 

Theſe parties ſoon became inflamed by ſuſpicions, and 
aggravated by threats of vengeance, Yes, I ſay by threats 
of vengeance; for I believe the threats held out by 
the feeble Briflotines were the firſt cauſe of the ſanguinary 
proceedings which the Mountain afterwards adopted, hen 
ſuſpicions are generated, when denunciations are ſpringing 
from every quarter, there is but too neceſſary a tendency in 
ſuch proceedings to ſtir up the gloomy ſpirit of revenge. Op- 
polition becomes inflamed by mutual hatred, and mutual fear, 
till nothing but the deſtruction of one party can ſatisfy the 
frantic ravings of thoſe who began in deluſion, but end in 
Tancorous animoſity. Let it be remembered however, citi- 
Zens, that I do not attribute the whole of the miſchiefs that 
have taken place in France to the revengeful diſpoſitions of 
the particular leaders of the revolution. The time is near at 
hand when it will no longer be virtue to ſlander France. The 
time is near at hand when it will be no longer High Treaſon 
to do juſtice to the real character and virtues of that nation. 
Pruſſia has already, from a profeſſing friend, become a threat- 
ening enemy to this country. Pruſſia already, from the foe 
of France, has become her ally; and, with very few grains 
of penetration, I think we may diſcover that part of the al- 
lance, yet behind the curtain, is, that the arms of Pruſſia 
and France ſhall combine to drive the Britiſh forces from 
Germany, Spain and Sardinia, there is good reaſon- to be- 
lieve, have ſubmitted already, or are upon the eve of ſubmiſ- 
fion. The King of Pruſſia is nominated, as it were, patron 
of a large portion of Germany ; and, in all probability, under 
his wing peace will be procured from the French republic for 
thoſe diſtracted and half-ruined ſtates. Yet ſtill we fleep 
ſupine : we lift not the manly voice for change of men and 
meaſures, though the period, I believe, is not very diſtant, 
waen we muſt either diſcard our minifters to make a e, 
or ſubmit to a conquering foe, whoſe revenge we have ftimu- 
lated by injuſtice and opprobrium, and whoſe generoſity we 
have treated with ingratitude and contempt. I believe wn 

ore, 
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fore, in ſuch a poſture of affairs, that it is not improper to pre- 
pare the public mind for amity, by removing a part of that 
odium unjuſtly thrown upon the French character; and I be- 
lieve, if we conſider the whole hiſtory of the revolution, we 
ſhall find that the exceſſes of that revolution have not, in ge- 
neral, proceeded principally from the character of the indivi- 
dual leaders, but ſtill leſs from the principles which that revo- 
lution has promulgated. The revengeful character, the depra- 
vity of morals, which ſtained ſome ſtages of the revolution 
reſulted from the old deſpotiſm. While every ſpecies of cruelty 
and licentiouſneſs practiced by the court, N whoſe tyranny 
no poor miſerable ſans cullotte could walk the bridges at night, 
without expecting that ſome great man's lackey might chuck 
him into the river, conſcious that he would never be enquired 

after; while the monitruus cruelties practiced by the nobility, 
and gentry, as they called themſelves, againſt the induftrious 
order of people; while theſe things were freſh in the memory 
of the people, it is a circumſtance to be lamented, but not to 
be wondered at, that a profligate ſpirit of revenge ſhould have 
ſtimulated a part of the revolutioniſts alſo. Conſider likewiſe 
the corruption introduced into that country by the court, no- 
thing but ſplendor and power was treated with reſpect; and, 
therefore, ſplendor and power has but too frequently been 
graſped at by vices fo deteſtable that no being would have had 
the audacity to perpetrate them, if he had not known thattitles 
and gold would hide the deformity from the public eye, and his 
character be ſmoothed and poliſhed over by the gold leaf of 
privilege and diſtinction, 

To this Lam ſorry to add, that I believe we muſt alfo attri- 
bite a conſiderable part of the intrigues and exceſſes in France 
to the cabals and artifices of the Britiſh cabinet. Dol ſay I 
believe? they have ſtood up in the houſes of Parliament and 
avowed it. They have ſaid that they ſent the money of Bri- 
tain into France to create internal commotions there. ¶ /nter- 
ruption.] The Citizen groans, but he will groan a little more 
when he remembers that Lord Stanhope made a motion in re- 
probation of that avowal. The motion was ſcouted, and the 
ſentiment remained unretracted, to the diſgrace of humanity, 
which could not but riſe in indignation at the idea that any 
ſet of men could ſtand forward and ſay, we are employing the 
property of this country, taken from the hard earnings of in- 
duſtry, to ſpread treachery and crimes through the country of 
that enemy whom we Wiſh to deſtroy though we have not the 
energy to conquer, + eee eee 

* * Citizens, 
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Citizens, you will conſider, alſo, the ſituation in which 
France was plunged at that period: you will conſider the bar- 
barous manifeſto of the Duke of Brunſanck. I mention not 
his name to give any wound to an unhappy female, who is 
torn from every connection to reſide (ſuch are the cruel man- 
dates of ſtate policy) at the mercy (for mercy, under ſuch 
circumſtances, it muſt be) of ſtrangers whom, perhaps, ſhe 
may love, but to whom, perhaps, ſhe never can reconcile 
herſelf. I have hearc,, and I am much diſpoſed to believe,— 
for I am much inclined to think the Duke of Brunſwick one, 
among the ſovereigns of Europe, who poſſeſſes a larger ſhare 
of intellect than belongs to molt of them: our own bleſſed 
tovereign excepted. ( Reiterated applauſes. )J— | | 

I am very happy to hear, Citizens, that you are fo loyal; 
and that you will not ſufter a juſt compliment to be paſſed upon 
our benigu ſovereign, without taking the notice of it that it 
merits ! 

I fay this piece of Bobadil bravado has been reported not 

to be the compoſition of the Duke of Brunſwick. It was 
{muggled into the world, however, under his name: and 1 
an ſorry it ſhould fo frequently be the misfortune of Princes 
t iat their names ſhould give the ſanction of authority to mea- 
ſures of which they are totally ignorant, till the miſchief has 
been difleminated through the world, 
However, certain it is that this barbarous manifeſto, who- 
ever penned it, was one of the cauſes of the violences in 
France, Preſſed with intrigues within, which were fomented 
and ſupported by cabals without, preſſed by armies of invading 
deſpots, menaced on every fide, provoked by every inſult, 
injuſtice and indignity, their enthuſiaſm and apprehenſions 
aroſe to frenzy, and they did acts which I ſhall not attempt to 
juſtify—which I ſhould with could be blotted for ever from the 
page of hiſtory, if I were not ſure that it is good for the fu. 
ture bappineſs of mankind that every hiſtorical truth ſhould be 
fairly and publicly handed down. 

Citizens, we are to remember, alſo, that, at the time when 
the country was driven to the laſt extremity, when arms could 
not be procured faſt enough to be put into the hands of thoſe 
brave defenders of liberty who were ruſhing forward to meet 
the foreign foe ; at that time in the priſons, crammed with ſuſ- 
peed perſons, counter-revolutioniſts who had never been 
committed, were found to. be concealed, in every part of 
Paris, and arms were found concealed in thoſe places, 
evidently for purpoſes of the moſt deteſtable treachery. 


When 
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when we conſider theſe circumſtances, we muſt attribute to an 
unfortunate concurrence of events, thoſe exceſſes which have 
been ſo frequently related with aggravation upon aggravation, 
as ſtains upon the character of the French people. e _ 
alſo, to conſider that the fituation in which they were place 
rendered meaſures of conſiderable energy requiſite, I am ſorry 
they miſtook the real character of energy: but the fears of a 
populace trembling for their new-born liberty, and driven to 
deſpair by ſuch a combination of diſaſtrous circumſtances, 

can never be brought forward as a ſtain upon the general 
character of a nation, but by perſons whoſe own underſtand- 
ings are either perverted, or who are determined to pervert. 
the underſtandings of others. | 

If, however, we ſhould admit, that there are ſome excuſes 

for the exceſſes that took place in that country, we muſt, alſo, 
admit that there were men whoſe gloomy diſpoſitions perpe- 
tuated thoſe exceſſes when there could be no excufe for them 
whatever: for as Machiavel has well obſerved “ Cruelty, if 
& ever it can be palliated, can only be ſo when it is commited 
« but once, out of neceſfity, and for ſelf-preſervation, and 
« never repeated afterwards, but converted, as much as poſſi- 
ble, to the benefit of the ſubjet.” I know that in the 
vague manner in which this is worded it might be made uſe. 
of to juſtify the horrible maſſacres of St. Bartholemews, or 
even the ſtill more horrible and atrocious maſſacre committed 
by that French ariſtocrat M. de Memmay, and which all ari- 
ſtocrats are ſo willing to bury in oblivion. But I quote not 
the author's words becauſe I mean to admit their full latitude, 
but becauſe they give me an opportunity of ſhewing that even 
the advocates for cruelty and tyranny 40 not juſtify that reite- 
rated are and vengeance into which it is but too common for 
men to plunge in the fury of political contention. & Cruelty 
«© is ill applied,” continues he, “ when it is but little at firſt, 
& and is afterwards rather increaſed than abated. — Thoſe whoſe 
« cruelty lingers and comes on by degrees, cannot poſſibly 
« ſubſiſt long. The event has ſhewn how truly this author 
was acquainted with the ſprings and influences of political 
action. It muſt, however, be admitted that few characters in 
the world ever had energy enough to do thoſe things which 
were requiſite in ſuch a ſituation as France was plunged into, 
without, at the ſame time, indulging ſome diſpoſition for re- 
venge and cruelty. | 

| All new governments,“ ſays this ſame Machiavel, «are. 
« expoſed to 10 many dangers, that it is impoſſible for a new 
No. It « Prince,” 


— 
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« Prince,” and ſuch, it cannot be diſſembled, at the latter 
part of his life, was Robeſpierre, though I believe, at the 


beginning, he was actuated by the true and genuine princi- 
les of republicaniſm. It is impoſſible, he ſays, for a new 
rince, that is an uſurper, “ to avoid the ſcandal of being 
« cruel.” | 
Citizens, as I believe the characters of great actors in the 
political world furniſh the moſt important of the facts upon 
which the human mind expatiates, I ſhall next enter into ſome 
eonſideration of the character of Robeſpierre : by which I ſhall 
be able to ſhew you that he had not a conſtitution calculated 
to form an exception from this general rule. I admit, and 1 
think I ſhall by and by prove, that there were in the character 
of Robeſpierre many as great qualities, as magnificent virtues 
as ever adorned a human being ; unfortunately, however, none 
of thoſe great qualities and virtues were of that deſcription 
that led to moderation. He had no philoſophy, he had no ſo- 
cial affections, he had none of thoſe tender ſympathies which 
ſoften the rugged character of the politician, and reconcile 


the great and ſublime powers of the human mind to the gen- 


tle endearments of humanity—that affection and general at- 
tachment to his ſpecies, which are neceſlary to conſtitute the 
truly excellent character: and without which no character, 


however ſplendid, can either command or deſerve the general 


admiration of mankind. His virtues were of the ſevere and 
gloomy caſt ; his vices were thoſe moſt favourable to cruelty 
and revenge; he was tainted, nay, he was ſaturated, if I may 


ſo expreſs myſelf, with the monſtrous vice of ſuſpicion; a 


narrow ſelfiſh fiend, which, when it enters into the human 
character, debauches all the great qualities of the ſoul, and 
perverts the energies which might otherwiſe have been orna- 
mental and beneficial to the human race. He was alſo, unfor- 
tunately a ſlave to perſonal cowardice. He had, it is true, po- 


litical intrepidity; but the hiſtory of his proceedings ſhow, 


that like Marat, (though not to ſo great a degree) he had a 


heart that trembled for his L ecurity, and that, there- 


fore, was diſpoſed to raiſe fences and protections round him, 
which he thought it neceſſary to cement with blood. He had 


alſo a „ 15 impetuoſity that could brook no reſtraint; that 


muſt daſh forward at once to its object, that could not go ſtep 
by ſtep to the attainment of that political amelioration at 


which, at firſt, he aimed, and which, therefore, hurried him, 
from the path of patriotiſm to that of individual ambition. 
He had alſo a fanaticiſm gloomy and inveterate; and that fa- 


naticiſm 
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naticiſm whetted the axe of the guillotine againſt the man 
who had long been his firmeſt and moſt uſeful friend; becauſe, 


forſooth, (ſuch was the I pretence at leaſt) this man 


denied ſome dottrines, o 
ſelf the champion. 

I wiſh not to contend on this occaſion, whether the atheiſm 
of Danton were a vice or not; but I am convinced of this, 
that if it were a vice, it was of that deſcription that man had 
nothing to do with; and the individual who once 1 he 
has a right to ſhed the blood of his fellow Citizens for diffe- 
rences in ſpeculative opinion, knows not where he may ſtop. 
He may cut this man's head off to-day for being an atheiſt ; he 
may cut off, the next day, another man's head for being a de- 
iſt, and, the next, ſend flocks of people to the guillotine, be- 
cauſe they receive the ſacrament ſtanding, when he takes it 
kneeling. In ſhort, unleſs you ſuffer a man to enjoy the ut- 
moſt freedom of opinion; unleſs you lay it down that ſpecu- 
lative notions are not objects of puniſhment, and that puniſh- 
ment, if juſtifiable at all, is only uſeful when uſed to prevent 
deſtructive exertions of the powers and faculties of man, for 
the annihilation of life, or the overthrow of happineſs, Un- 
leſs you admit theſe maxims, whatever your religious opinions 
may be, you are a fanatic, Whether you go to maſs with 
Robeſpierre at one period, or at another bow down with this 
high-prieſt to his new-fangled allegorical religion, whether 
you go to the conventicle, to the church, the chapel, or the 
plain meeting of the Quakers, it matters not; unleſs you up- 
hold that every man has a right to his opinion, you cannot be 
a friend to genuine liberty and juſtice; you are hoſtile to hu- 
man intellect: for though you think you are right, the man in 
direct oppoſition thinks he is right alſo, and if you want no 
other judgment than your own opinion to juſtify coercion, 
univerſal maſſacre muſt enſue, ſociety muſt be unhinged, 
chaos return, and © darkneſs be the burier of the dead.” 

The generality of theſe qualities, it is true, fitted Robeſ- 
pierre for the times he had to act in: and we may, indeed, ob- 
ſerve a tendency in all times and poſtures of ſociety, to create 
thoſe characters which are neceſſary for them, 

It is certain that the Briſſotines were incompetent to the 
taſk of the ſalvation of France, They had virtue—they had 

hiloſophy ; but they had no energy: and we may obſerve, 
om this, the reaſon why, in great revolutions, the firſt 
movers ſeldom ſteer through the whole. It is ridiculous, 
therefore, to ſuppoſe that any man, acquainted with the hiſ- 
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tory of the univerſe, is anxious to produce revolutions. Re- 
volutions are always produced by the folly and wickedneſs of 
the rulers, not by the projects F individuals. Whoever puts 
the firſt hand to the work, in all human probability will be 
one of the firſt that loſes his head, in the progreſs of it; for 
the fact is, that the character of man only fits him for acting 
in that particular ſphere where he finds a ſimilar character in 
the poſture of ſociety, Hence what is called fortune. We 
ſay that this man is fortunate, and that man is unfortunate; 
for both have purſued their way with equal wiſdom, and one 
has ſuccceded and the other fallen, But it is not fortune, but 
the times, and the victory of the one, and the fall of the other 
muſt reſult from one of theſe cauſes; either the individual who 
falls was not keen- ſighted enough to ſee what the real ſtate of 
ſociety was, and what the proper mode of acting in that ſtate 
of ſociety, or eiſe, ſeeing what it. was, the habits of his 
character did not permit him to act in the particular way 
required, | 

Thus we find the Briſſotines, at one period of the revolu- 
tion, were characters beſt calculated to help it on. Their de- 
liberate, progreſſive, cautious movements led forward the peo- 
ple and the country to a particular ſtate, to which it, perhaps, 
never would have arrived but for thoſe moderate exertions. 
But then came the dæmon ot foreign power, then came cala- 
mities, then came a poſture of ſociety for which their delibe- 
rate meaſures were no longer fitted. They could not aſſume 
the energy requiſite for the moment; and the reins of power 
fell from their feeble hands. They were ſeized by the ener- 
getic gripe of the leaders of the mountain: men born to live 
among the ſtorms of nature; and «rule them at their wildeſt,” 

The different diſpoſitions requiſite at different periods, are 
excellently animadverted upon by the author whom I have quo. 
ted to you before © He whoſe manner of proceeding agrees 
« with the times is happy, and he unhappy who cannot ac- 
« commodate his conduct to them. Hence it is not rare to 
« ſee a leader happy and flouriſhing one day, and ruined the 
« next, without obſerying the leaſt change in his diſpoſition 
« or conduct.“ The fact is, the cauſe of his ruin is that he 
is incapable of that change, For men, to arrive at the end 
« which they propoſe, take very different courſes ; and if theſe 
« different courſes were accommodated to the characters and 
« diſpoſitions of the times, all might ſucceed, One acts with 
« moderation, another with impetuoſity; one with violence 
© another with art; one with patience, another with furys 
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© and yet they may all arrive at the ſame end. Weſes, 
cc likewiſe, that of two perſons, equally moderate, one ſuc- 
& ceeds, the other miſcarries; and that two perſons of different 
« turns, one moderate, the other impetuous, are eq 

« ſucceſsful. This proceeds from nothing but the nature'of 
« the times, which either ſuits. or diſagrees with their manner 
« of proceeding.—Upon this aiſo depends the viciſſitudes of 
« good; for when a man acts always with moderation and 
« patience, if the times and affairs turn fo favorably as to ſuit 
« his conduct, he proſpers; but if the face of affairs and the 
<« times change, he is undone, becauſe he does not change 
« likewiſe.” | | 

The whole of this reaſoning, which Machiavel continues 
to a conſiderable extent, aud which is certainly very juſt, is 
applied by him to Princes; but it is equally applicable to the 
leaders of revolutions: as I have in ſome degree ſhown 
from what I have obſerved relative to the Briſſotines. The 
moment the criſis came they were incompetent to the taſk, and 
another faction of more power and energy ſtept forward, and 
ſeized the helm: otherwiſe, I believe, though France .was 
too far enlightened eventually to have fallen, the would have 
experienced much greater calamities and difficulties, and been 
for the preſent, perhaps, diſappointed of her object; a portion 
of her country would have perhaps been loſt; and the real ob- 
ject of the allies, namely, a partition, and pechaps to a confi. 
derable degree, might have taken place. 

But, however neceſſary the exertions of the Mountain for 
the moment might have been, cruel and unjustifiable beyond 
deſcription, was the manner in which the triumph was en- 
joyed. Did they maintain ſuch language as I have read to 

ou from the proclamation of the friends of liberty in Hol- 
Lad! Did they with magnanimity turn round, forget the 
paſt, and enjoy the triumph without ſullying it with ven- 
geance? No: the retroſpective principle had ſunk too 
in their minds: the remembrance of the examples of cruel 
fo frequently ſet by the deſpotiſm from which they had 
recently been emancipated, had contaminated their hearts; 
and the crimes of the French monarch ſurvived, while the 
monarchy itſelf was broken in fragments. 

Thus, Citizens, Europe was witneſs to the murder of the 
deputies; after that to the murder of the friends of thoſe de- 
puties; who were ſent to the ſcaffold for fear they ſtiould re- 
venge their blood; theſe were followed by their friends, and 
thoſe by their'ss And Robeſpierre, like Macbeth, ſoon found 

him. 
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himſelf © ſo far gone in blood,” that he thought it © harder to 
turn back than to go o'er:” Thus from ſuſpicion and re- 
venge he was driven to cruelty, and from cruelty to the 
neceſſity of ambitious uſurpation; and this uſurpation was to 
be fortified again by blood. Danton was to be ſacrificed 
Camille Deſmolines—Hebert—all accuſed of counter-revolu- 
tionary crimes, though the real crimes I believe, of ſome of them 
were, that they were dangerous rivals to the ambitious Dic- 
tator ; and the crimes of others, that they wiſhed to reſtore 
to France that free repreſentation, which was in ſome degree 
uſurped by the plauſible pretences under which the Conven- 
tion contrived to procraſtinate their power, 
But whatever were the cauſes of the cruelty, the practice 
continued when the temper of the times could no longer en- 
dure it: And we find that not only juſtice was trampled 
upon, but diſcretion alſo—for though it may perhaps ſome- 
times be true, as my Italian author has obſerved, “ That it is 
cc of the two better to be impetuous than cautious ; becauſe 
fortune is a woman, with whom it is impoſſible to ſucceed 
« without ſome degree of violence;” and that “ it appears 
« by experience that ſhe more eaſily ſubmits to thoſe who are 
« fierce and boiſterous, than to ſuch as are cool and delibe- 
« rate. Though this may be true, yet certain it is, that 
ſuch violent meafures never can be of long duration. Fortu- 
nately for the univerſe, ſuch crimes and ſuch atrocities have 
a tendency to their own cure: accordingly we find that Robe- 
ſpierre fell by the machinations of his own violence; be. 
cauſe he, no more than the party he had diſplaced, was ca- 
pable of changing his character with the neceſſities of the 
times, but continued to act with violence when moderation 
and philoſophy were requiſite to heal the wounds which the 
ſtruggle had given to the boſom of his country. This cir- 
cumſtance, I own, appeared to me fo inevitable, from the 
ruſal of the author I have fo frequently quoted, that, when 
I read the following paſſage, I could not but conſider it as a 
prophecy of the fall of Robeſpierre ; though, at the time I 
read it, he appeared to be in the zenith of his power. 
« Pope Julius II.“ (for Catholic Popes, as well as allegorical 
Popes, can be ſometimes deſtroyers of the human race. ) 
« Pope Julius II.“ fays Machiavel, “ in all his enterprizes 
« atted with paſſion and vehemence; and the times and cir- 
« cumſtances of affairs were ſo ſuitable to his manner of pro- + 
« ceeding, that he always came off with ſucceſs; and, by 
« his violent and impetuous meaſures, ſucceeded in an enter- 
« prize 
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te prize which no other Pope, with all the wiſdom of man, 
and he might have ſaid; with all the infallibility of holineſs, 
« could ever have effected.“ But the ſhortneſs of his 
« reign ſaved him from any reverſe of fortune; for had he 
« lived to ſee ſuch times as made it neceſſary to proceed with 
« caution and moderation, he would have certainly been 
e ruined, becauſe he could never have departed from his na- 
« tural impetuoſity. I conclude therefore, that, as Fortune 
e is changeable, he who always perſiſts in the ſame meaſures 
c“ ſucceeds as long as the times fall in with them, but is ſure 
« to miſcarry when the times alter.“ | 
Citizens, it muſt alſo be obſerved from the firſt entrance 
of Robeſpiere upon the ſtage of the French revolution, we 
have ſtrong traits of the ferocity of his diſpoſition. He was 
the firſt man who lifted up his voice in- juſtification of the 
wanton exceſſes of the people. So early as the 27th July, 
1789, when a proclamation was propoſed by M. Lally de Tol- 
lendall to reſtrain the exceſſes and violences of the people, he 
ſays, ** What has happened, after all, from this revolt of 
« Paris? The public liberty.” —So far he ſays true. The 
public liberty did ariſe from the revolt of Paris; and if Paris 
had not revolted as it did, Broglio would have been upon their 
backs, with his train of mercenary aſſaſſins, to deſtroy every 
friend of L'berty in the country. But mark how he 
01!—«© What has happened, after all, from this covele' of 
cc Paris? The public liberty: very little bloodſhed, a few heads 
« ſtruck oft,” ſays he: * no doubt,—but guilty heads.” 

This is the way in which that man, in the ſenate of his coun- 
try, ſported with the diſaſtrous circumſtance of the populace 
having taken vengeance into their own hands, and polluted the 
ſtrects of Paris with ſtreams of blood; ſhed in the ſpirit of 
wantonneſs and revenge. —< Very little bloodſhed! A few 
« heads ſtruck off, no doubt; but guilty heads. - Ah!] fir, it 
ce is to this commotion that the nation owes its liberty—that 
ce we are now ſlitting in this place.“ | | 

Citizens, it is worth while to remark this paſſage, becauſe 
it ſhows you how, from ſtep to ſtep, when a man begins a 
vindictive ſyſtem, he goes to the utmoſt atrocity. This was 
the firſt ;uffificacion, in the aſſembly, of the exceſſes of the 

eople. | 
x After the 1oth of Auguſt 1792, the cry of vengeance was 
heard again. Some call the events of that day a maſſacre: I 
conſider them asa glorious victory. The Royaliſts were conſpi- 
ring to overthrow the conſtitution, and reſtore deſpotifm ; the 
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Jacobins were endeavouring to overthrow the conſtitution, 
and ſet up republicaniſm. This is the bare ſtatement of the 
fact: they met at the, double criſis, each unconſcious how 
near the plot of the other was to maturity: they met, and the 
battle was fought out bravely.—He who ſhall call that a maſ- 
ſacre, muſt ſuffer me to pity the perverſion of his under- 
Randing, if, afterwards, he calls any battle by any other 
name. It was not a mere battle of mercenaries, contending 
for they knew not what, at the nod of a Court or a Cabinet; 
it was two parties of men, feeling convittion that their prin- 
ciples were their country; each knew, each felt, that without 
the downfall of the other they could have no ſecurity; and 
they ſtruggled (in a ſituation where it was impoſſible for them. 
longer to live in peace) by one deciſive effort which ſhould 
be the conqueror, the republican or the deſpot. "The conflict 
began by treachery, groſs, unpardonable, abominable treach. 
ery, on the part of the Royaliſts, who, upon ſeeing their 
King ſafe within the walls of the affembly, fired upon the 
populace, having previouſly told them that they were all 
friends, and would all hold together in the ſame cauſe. But 
though they began in treachery, they fought with courage 
and, if the conquerors had been truly generous, they would 
have drawn a veil over the tranſaction ; they would have ſaid, 
We have conquered,—we are ſatisfied. But no: the man of 
blood went to the bar of the aſſembly, at the head of the 
ſections of Paris, and called for puniſhment, upon the heads 
of the Royaliſls—Puniſhment ! for what? For having been 
beaten ? for having been overthrown? Revenge! puniſh- 
ment! retribution !-—What, was it not enough to triumph 
over a party? And can you not then, with generous mag- 
nanimity, even applaud the courage of a vanquiſhed foe ; but 
muſt you yelp for vengeance. 

Pardon me! I cannot reſtrain my indignation. Though I 
love the principles upon. which the French revolution is 


founded, I cannot but lament that men, conſpicuous for their 


talents, powers, and virtues, ſhould ſully ſo good and holy a 
cauſe by the wolhſh and helliſh yell of vengeance and 
laughter. 

his deputation went to the bar of the aſſembly on the x 5th 
of Auguſt 1792. I ſhall draw a veil over the maſſacres that 
took place on the 2d and 3d of September. They have been. 
dwelt upon frequently enough alrcady; and the aggravated 
colours in which they have been painted, and the care that 
has been taken to conceal all the palliating circumſtances _ 
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which they were attended, prove that the Ariſtocrats of this 
country rather exult in them than deplore them. I ſhall- 
mention, however, another maſſacre, which took place at an 
earlier ſtage of the revolution, and which the Ariſtocrats have 
not been ſo fond of dwelling upon, or pretended to regard 
with ſo much horror. It will ſhew, however, that the doc- 
trines of Robeſpierre were in ſome degree countenanced by 
the tranſattions of ſome of the ariſtocracy at that time, and 
that, if the populace of Paris have plunged into cruel ex- 
ceſſes of vengeance againſt their oppreſſors, they have on 
practiſed upon thoſe tyrants a part of that inbumanity whic 
the practices of thoſe tyrants had learned them. During the 
beginning of the ſtruggle in France, ſome time about the 
beginning of Auguſt, or latter end of July, 1789, one M. de 
Memmay, who had always ſided with the ariſtocracy, pre- 
tended io his tenants, _ other inhabitants around his chat- 
teau, that he was in reality attached to the cauſe of liberty, 
and invited every perſon attached to that cauſe to come and 
join in a civic Kal, and exult in the overthrow of deſpotim. 

hey came (poor unſuſpecting individuals !) from every part 
of the ſurrounding country. With hearts filled with grati- 
tude and affection, they flocked to his caſtle, reſounding the 
praiſes of the man who was thus about to ſacrifice his oppreſ- 
ſive privileges to the general happineſs and welfare of his 
country. They were entertained with every ſemblance of 
hoſpitality : muſic, feaſt and dance went chearfully and alter- 
nately round, and all was joy and nnſuſpecting felicity, But 
what was the cataſtrophe? The whole company, thus aſ- 
ſembled, was led to a particular ſpot, by this infernal ariſto- 
crat, to vary their diverſions, and he departed, under pretence 
that he would not damp their mirth by any reſtraint which 
His preſence might put upon them. But no ſooner was he 
withdrawn to a ſecure diſtance, than a match was applied to 
the fatal train; a mine was ſprung, and, in one inſtant, the 
whole aſſembled multitude (men, women, and children) were 
ſcattered through the air, and their mangled carcaſſes were 
found by their patriotic friends weltering in blood, —a ſpec 
tacle of horror which no tongue can deſcribe, nor heart can 
ſcarce conceive. | 0 

Citizens, we are told of the maſſacres of the ad and 3d of 

September: the conflict of the 10th of Auguſt is called a 
maſſacre, that it may throw reproach and odium upon the 
friends of Liberty. But which of our ſenators (though thi 
a 311 — — * 
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horrid maſſacre of ariſtocratic tyranny; this abandoned 
treachery, which taught the people to be cruel, by con- 
vincing them they had mou, but cruelty, nothing but ty- 
eged aſſaſſins, who had ſo long 
been trampling out human exiſtence in the deſolated realm of 
France, were reſtored to their irrational and ſoul-corrupting 
wer. 
ws I ſhall now proceed to the laſt part of the lecture 
of this evening, namely, a compariſon between the character 
of Robeſpierre and the immaculate miniſter of this country. 
I know well, citizens, what dangerous ground 1 tread upon: 
I know very well chat though treaſon once meant compaſſing 
and imagining the death of the King, it now means tellin 
truth to the thame and confuſion of Miniſters. I know alſo, 
were better pluck the maſter by the beard, than hurt the 
« favorite's heel,” I have no doubt, either, that there are 
perſons here of various opinions : ſome of them, perhaps, 
good pious men, who, when they ſay their prayers, forget 
the name of God, and whiſper Pitt. Let ſuch, however, 
rform the bidding of their purblind deity. I invite them— 
wiſh them to note every word I ſay. Let them call upon 
me to repeat any part they think good ground of profecution : 
I will repeat it; for I can ſupport, by hiſtorical facts, the 
opinion that give; and if the country is lo loſt in degenerac 
that a jury can be boyght to deprive an Engliſhman of his 
liberty, for ſaying the truth, this is no longer Britain, and I 
am deſirous of being no longer in it. Send me with m 
beloved compatriot Gerrald—with him let me try the inhoſ- 
pitable climate of New Holland, herd among felons, or 
eſcape to the abodes of ſavages. 

Let us compare, then, the uſurper Robeſpierre with the 
boaſted Miniſter of this country :—a Miniſter who has been 
conſtantly imitating, for a long time, the worlt parts of every 
oppreſſive meaſure of the French dictator and his faCtion, at 
the very moment while he was calumniating and abuſing thoſe 
meaſures: that Miniſter who, without the energy of Ro 
beſpierre, has all his dictatorial ambition; who, without the 

rovocations which Robeſpierre and his faction experienced, 
— endeavoured, vainly endeavoured, to carry into execu- 
tion the ſame lyſtem of maſſacre for opinion, of ſanguinary 
roſecution for proclaiming truth, of making argument High 
Treaſon, and deſtroying every individual who dared to expoſ. 
his conduct, or oppoſe his ambitious views. Does this ap- 
pear too ſtrong a cenſure. It is only ſo, becauſe the ſangui, 
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nary malice of the Engliſh Miniſter has been as impotent as 
it was malignant; — becauſe he and his faction had not energy 
enough, and Britiſh juries had too much honeſty, to crown 
his malice with ſucceſs. But if you want proofs of the views 
and objects of the man, peruſe the facts relative to the late 
proſecutions, and particularly the trials, and the documents 
upon which thoſe trials were founded. —If you find, from 
beginning to end, one fingle attempt, one fngle act, that 
leans towards what the law of this country calls treaſon—if 
you find any one act of violence, or attempt at violence, 
proved againſt any of the perſons tried—if you do not find 
that the witneſſes for the Crown (I ſhould ſay for the Mi- 
i/ter, for it is he, I muſt believe, and not the Crown, that 
ſtained the annals of the country with theſe proſecutions) 
—if it is not proved, even by the witneſſes for the proſecu- 
tion, that ſeveral of the men proſecuted for High Treaſon 
were moſt determinately hoſtile to all ſyſtems of violence; 
that they had oppoſed regularly and conſiently every thin 
that looked like violence ; that they had always 3 
that truth and reaſon were to be their only weapons if you 
do not find theſe things as I now ſtate them, brand me in the 
forehead, let me be marked with contempt and odium ; let me 
(what can be worſe) let me be baptized a William, and nick- 
named a Pitt / | 

If it ſhould be proved, and I have the documents to prove, 
—that is to ſay, I have lodged them where thoſe who have an 
intereſt in ſuppreſſing the truth ſhall not be able to ſeize them 
till they are printed, and then they may get the printed copies. 
If it ſhould be proved alſo, that thoſe men had all this in 
evidence before them in the Privy Council, from the witneſſes 
they examined, what will you ſay, but that Terror was to have 
been the order of the day here alſo; that all argument was to be 
treaſon, and opinion felony ; and that men for the future were 
to be afraid to open their lips to a friend at the table, or encore 
a ſpeech at the playhouſe, for fear of being hanged, drawn 
and quartered, for High Treafon ?—lI think, when you con- 
fider theſe fats, you can have no doubt what the diſpoſition 
of this man was: what the inclination, however deficient he 
might be in energy, to imitate the tyranny of Robeſpierre.— 
If you recolleR, alſo, as it is pretty well agreed, that 800 war- 
rants for high treaſon were ſigned and ſealed, ready to be exe- 
cuted upon the conviction of Hardy: of which they entertained 
no doubt: not recollecting that Engliſh Furies are not Scotch 
Furies, nor always ready to 2 the nod of a miniſter, you 
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will ſtart with horror at the recollection of the precipice from 
which you have eſcaped. 

But let us purſue the parallel. 

Both of them have proved themſelves to be men equally 
deſtitute of philoſophy, and of thoſe ſocirl affections, and ten- 
der ſympathies that ſmooth the rugged temper of the politician, 
and make gentleneſs and energy go hand in hand. "They have 
both, alſo ſhewn themſelves to be ſanguinary and revengeful, 
prone to ſuſpicion, and exhibiting a ſtrange mixture of per- 
ſonal cowardice and political impetuoſity. 

1 hs and his faction ravaged France, it is true, for 
the deſtruction of royalty. Pitt and his faction have depopu- 
lated Europe, and ſpread a general famine through this quar- 
ter of the univerſe, for the annihilation of liberty. 

Robeſpierre adopted a fair and impartial requiſition, for the 
defence of the liberties of his country: (I ſay a fair and im- 
partial requiſition, for what ſo juſt, and fo impartial, if you 
are to have war, as to compel every man, whatever be his 
fortune, to partake of the hardſhips and perils of that war? 
to ſuffer no man, by procuring a ſubſtitute, to put the life of 
a human being who happens to be in a different ſtate of ſociety 
in competition with his paltry pittance of property, however 
it may be acquired?) Pztt, on the contrary, has adopted a 
partial requiſition, by which the poor are ſubmitted to the ab- 
ſolpte controul, without appeal, of any juſtice of the peace, 
who chooſes to pronounce that they have no viſible means of 
ſubſiſtence ; and in which the lower orders of ſociety are to be 
compelled, excluſively, to bleed for the promotion and aggran- 
dizement of the great. 

Both have had their patties and their partialities. 

Robeſpierre unjuſtly oppreſſed the rich, that he might ſup- 
port his popularity among the poor. Pitt has neglected, and 

y his wars and conſequent taxes, oppreſſed the poor, to ſe- 
cure his popclarity among the rich. 

Robeſpierre, in order to preſerve a plentiful} circu- 
lation of the neceſſaries of life, puniſhed combinations 
(cruelly and unjuſtly puniſhed them for ſeverity and cru- 
elty are. always unjuſt !) among the merchants and mono- 
poliſts, that he might ſhew his partiality for the laborious 
part of the community. Under the adminiſtration of Pitt, 
puniſhments fill continue to be awarded againſt the labourers 
who. combine to increaſe their wages, while monopoly is con- 
nived at and encouraged, among the wealthy, upon whom 
alone adminiſtration chuſe to reſt their confidence. * 
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ranks of their armies, and manning their _ ſa 

Pitt has tolerated crimps, kidnappers, an $-gangs. 
Robeſpierre took care 1 rig be the conditon 
of the other members of ſociety, the army and navy ſhould be 
well clothed, well fed, and well paid. . 

Nabeſpiere ſet up a tree conſtitution, and t 
rect oppoſition to it. Pitt praiſes another 24 
and tramples all its proviſions under foot. 

One effected his purpoſe by a dependent Committee of Pub- 
lic Safety. The other by a packed majority of borough- 
mongers and white flave-merchant$ : for ſuch we muſt con- 
ſider them, if the aſſertion — Mr. Alderman 8 is true, 
chat the common le of this country, of whom they diſpoſe, 
are in the AN, Weſt-India 8 7 | 

Both pretended to reverence Trial by Jury: and both en- 
deavoured to undermine it as faſt as they could. Nobeſpierre 
by eretting a Revolutionary Tribunal, which had a perpetual 
jury, of his own appointment ; and Pitt by fabricating innu- 
merable acts, which veſt the trial of Engliſhmen (eſpecially 
the poor, dependent, claſſes of Engliſhmen) in the arbitrary 
diſcretion of Juſtices of the Peace. , 

Robeſpterre is accuſed of keeping a ſet of witneſſes to fwear 
whatever he choſe, and of calling them his lambs. I don't 
know whether Pitt may be called the good ſhepherd, but he 
alſo has as fine a flock as ever grazed on the bounty of his 
rival: he has his Groves's, his Taylors, his Walſhes, his Alex- 
anders, his Lynams, his Uptons, and a long hit of gentlemen, 
equally reſpectable, equally valuable, 1 don't ſay with himſelf, 
but with each other; and whom we will digniſy, if you 
pleaſe, with the title: of Knights of the honorable order of Con- 
Þaants, or retainers of gentlemen high in office. 

Pitt has, however, eſcaped the odium of part of this pa- 
rellel; for Robeſpierre has been accuſed of attually facrificmg, 
by theſe means, a monſtrous number of people—A _— 
greater number he has been charged with deſtroying, than in 
reality have fallen; for I remember having read of one man's 
being guillotined fix times, who was afterwards killed in a 
maſſacre, which never took plare, and after that had the 
honors of the fitting in the Convention: and to add to the 

thos, he was a man 70 years old, and had nine children.—- 

nerre was guillotined twice, and had afterwards the honors. 
of the ſitting in the Convention. General Miranda was 
guillotined ſeveral times, alſo; and Kellerman, who has now 
the 


Both have made uſe of extraordinary means for filling che 
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the command of one of the armies. Undoubtedly however 
he did, under the pretence of law, commit a monſtrous train. 
of maſſacres.—But I will aſk you, what might have been the 
ſituation of this country, if the late proſecutions had ſue- 
ceeded? Conſider that there were many thouſand members of 
the London Correſponding Society,—and that a part of the 
doctrine was, that every member, whether preſent at their 
objettionable deliberations or not, was anſwerable for the 
whole acts of the ſociety, and for every political act of every 
individual connetted with it. 

But, ſuppoſe they meant to go no farther than the deſtruction 
of thoſe whom they had marked as their firſt victims though 
I am credibly informed that a noble Lord was heard to ſay, 
that he believed they muſt hang a third part of the Conſtitu- 
tional Society, and perhaps that might be enough. Now, as. 
it was admitted that the Conſtitutional Society was not ſo bad 
as the London Correſponding Society, we may conclude that 
one half of the Membeis of the latter were to be hanged alſo ; 
and that might have been enough for them. But who knows, 
when you once begin a ſyſtem of maſſacre, and eſpecially 
legal maſſacre, for opinion, where you can flop? I do not 
believe that Robeſpierre meditated, in the firſt inſtance, thoſe 
ſcenes of carnage into which he at laſt was plunged. But 
fear of revenge, and the brooding malice of ſuſpicion, hur-- 
ried him from act to act of accumulating horror, till nothin 
but his own deſtruction could retrieve the country. And 
have ſtrong ſuſpicions in my mind, that, if they had touched 
the life of an individual who ſtood at the bar of the Old Bailey, 
the gaols of London (and we all know we have abundance) 
would have been as crammed as ever the priſons of Paris 
were, even in the very dog-days of the tyranny of Robeſpierre. 

Both theſe men alſo have a happy knack of ſacrificing their 
friends, whenever they find it convenient to get rid of them, 
Thus we find if a Danton and a Hebert have been cut off by 
Robeſpierre, as ſoon as they had anſwered his purpoſe, Pitt has 
alſo abandoned a Jackſon, a Fitzwilliam, and a Robert Watt. 

But here, Citizens, the parallel ends. For, though Pitt 
has the dictatorial ambition, he can never be accuſed of the 
energy or virtues of Robeſpierre. 

Pitt is the tool of an oligarchic faction, over whom he 
appears to ty rannize, but who can make him, when they 
= their ſlave? Robeſpierre made every thing ſubſervient 
to his own views, and the greatneſs of his own mind, 
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The one was firm, ſteady, and conſtant; the firſt in the 
original aſſembly of France who declared himſelf hoſtile to 
royalty; and he never departed from his text Whether that 
text was right or wrong I am not now enquiring. The 
other, on the contrary, throughout his whole conduct, has 
been ſhuffling, treacherons, and evaſive, The moſt anxious 
advocate for parliamentary reform, aſſociated with the firſt 
modern nfojeGiors of the plan of univerſal ſuffrage and annual 
parliaments; he has ſince been the bittereſt enemy to 
| reformation, and has even thirſted for the blood of every 
individual who would not be as great an apoſtate as himſelf. 

He has, indeed, preteuded to be conſiſtent with reſpect to 
the ſlave trade; but it was only, I am afraid, conſiſtent hypo- 
cricy. He can command a majority for places and penſions; 
but he caunot command a vote for the intereſts of humanity. 

Robeſpierre had a ſoul capacious, an imagination various, a 
Judgement commanding, penetratiug, ſevere. Fertile of re- 
ſources, he foreſaw, created, and turned to his advantage all 
the events that could poſſibly tend to the accompliſhment of 
his deſigns. The mind of Pitt is barren and inflated, his pro- 
jeRs are crude, and his views ſhort ſighted. 

One was always politically intrepid and unmoved; his 
means always adequate to the end, and always perſevered in 
with ſteadineſs and conſiſtency. The other, indeciſive, ſluctu- 
ating, and capricious, adopts a project to-day, and abandons 
it to-morrow; iſſues an order from the Privy Council in the 
morning, and countermands it at night. H's calculations 
(which do not depend upon the rule of three) have alwa 
been erroneous and deceitful ; and his conſequent bluders have 
been ſuch as nothing but his ſmoothe verboſity could cover. 

One poſſeſſed the key of the paſſions and underſtood how 
to eſtimate their influcices, and command the various opera- 
tions of the human mind. The whole knowledge of the 
other is confined to his numeration table. Figures he can 
command, but in events he has always been fo miſtaken that 
he has attempted no one thing without effecting the very 
contrary. Anxious to ſuppreſs Jacobiniſm in France, he 
3 the very meaſures beſt calculated to make © the ban- 
« ner of Jacobinifm triumph without a ſtruggle.” The 
projector of the ſeizure of the French Welt India Iſlands, the 
means he has employed have been ſo inadequate to the object, 
that the event in all probability, muſt be, after being flattered 
with a tranſient gleam of ſucceſs, the total loſs of all our 
own poſleflions in that part of the world, 
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The one, though dreaded was reſpected; he was revered 
while he was abhorred. The energy of his mind commanded 
ſucceſs; victory attended upon the arms he directed, partly, it 
is true, from the energy of the country; but partly, from the 
energy, alſo, of his directing mind; which planned, which 
formed, which pervaded the whole ſyſtem; ſaw all the parts, 
and knew to which in particular, it was neceſſary for him to 
direct his powers, Every one of his plans were conducted to 
its accompliſhment except the laſt he undertook, and in which 
he was diſappointed becauſe France was too much enlightened, 
aſter having ſhaken off the chains of one tyrant, to yield to 
thoſe of another. We find attendant upon the hez!s of his 
rival—on the contrary—not victory and triumph, but diſ- 
grace and defeat: diſgraces ſo innumerable that nothing but 
the muddy imaginations of the inventors could poſſibly have 
occaſioned them all: defeats ſo continued that ſcorn, inſtead 
of lamentation, followed at their heels. 

Add to this that Robeſpierre had a mind too 2 to be 
debauched by any thing but ambition. He graſped at no 
accumulation of places and emoluments; he neither enriched 
himſelf nor his family; he indulged in no voluptuous 
pleaſures; he was incorruptible; ſevere in ſimplicity to the 
laſt; and we cannot do greater juſtice to his memory than by 
cloſing this lecture by a quotation from the works of one of 


his bittereſt enemies, Montgaillard:—“ He poſſeſſes a cha- 


C racter of incorruptibility,” ſays he, c which haih preſerved 
« his influence againſt all the attacks of the Briſſotines, and of 
« the Commune of Paris. Solely confined in appearance to 
« his functions of Member of the Committee of Public Safety 
& and of Jacobin, Robeſpicrre ſhews every appearance of the 
c moſt unaffected man, This modeſty of triumph, this 
© ceconomy of perſon, and the obſcurity of his private life, 
cc have ſo long ſecured him the popular favour : he lives as he 
& did in 1790, neither altering his manners, nor his taſte, and 
« always changeleſs.“ 

Having reviewed theſe facts, it is impoſſible to doubt 
which of theſe characters we muſt prefer. 
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Lefure on the ſyſtem of terror and perſecution adopted 
by the preſent miniſtry ; with animadverſions on the 
treatment of Foſeph Gerrald. 


- 
CiT1ZENs, every perſon who has made uſe of the leaſt 
reflection muſt admit that there is in the human mind a 
conliderable tendency to progreſſive improvement: that the 
individual always commences feeble and ignorant, and gathers 
ſtrength of mind, as well as limbs, in proportion to his exerciſe 
and experience. It is true that, after a given period, even the 
mind, much earlier with reſpect to the body, is obſerved to go 
backwards again towards decay. Old age and debility creep 
firſt over the limbs and then invade the intellect, and bring us, 
in the laſt ſtage of our lives, to a ſecond degree of childhood. 


This is not, however, the caſe with ſociety. The aggregate 
of human exiſtence has no decay, no old age; and the tendency * 


of the human mind, conſidered in the aggregate, is to perpetual 
improvement. We may obſerve that human inſtitulions, 
indeed, are ſubject to decay; becauſe human inſtitutions 
growing, at the time when they are firſt founded, out of the 
neceſſities of ſociety, ceaſe to be neceſſary when the ſtate of 
ſociety is different, and when the progreſs of human intellect 
has made conſiderable advances. Juſt as the go-cart is 
neceſſary for the child, but no perſon would think of compelling 
the full-grown man to follow the go-cart all the days of his life, 

There is another reaſon why theſe hnman in/titu/tons are 
liable to decay. The improved intelle& of ſociety is ſome ! 


times, though not always, ſhared in common by the rulers 


and by the governed. hen this happens to be the caſe, all 
is well. But when the agents of the inſtitntions become 
wiſer than the inſtitutions themſelves, and the body of the 
people are kept in ignorance, theſe agents find out means of 
making that which was originally intended for the public good 
a mere matter of advantage to themſelves; and thus, pre- 
ſerving an exterior ſemblance, when they have deſtroyed all 


the virtual excellence of thoſe inſtitutions, they brihg on the 
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abſolute neceſſity of overthrow: if timely reform does not 
remove that dire neceſſity. 

But though theſe circumſtances affect human in/iitutions, 
the human mind, as you will ſee, is not under the ſame 
predicament. There is an eternal renovation of youth, of 
ardour, of activity; and, conſequently, there is a univerſal 
tendency towards perpetual improvement. 

I grant that the whole of this reaſoning does not appear 

ractically to apply. If we obſerve ſuperficially the events of 
Piſtory, we ſhall find that though, in theory, the human mind 
is heir to the improvements of the former generation; and 
though every advancement in the ſtate of ſociety, though it was 
the mountain to which former ages travelled, forms the level 
plain from which the ſucceeding generation is to ſtart, to 
attain a higher goal of intellectual improvement; yet we 
cannot deny that hiſtory preſents us with many inſtances of a 
retrogade motion in the political and intellectual revolutions of 
nations. 

This, however, will be found to ariſe principally, if not 
always, from ſome one of the following cauſes Either, ft, 
from eruptions of barbarians, overthrowing the eſtabliſhments 
of civilized ſocieties; or, ſecondly, from thoſe diſaſters to which 
the general ſyſtem of nature at times is ſubject, ſuch as 
plagues, famines, inundations, and convulſions of the phyſical 
elements; or, thirdly, from the uſurpations of tyranny. 
'This laſt is by much the moſt frequent cauſe of the retrogade 
motions of ſociety; and is ſometimes effected by individuals 
graſping at thrones and dominions to which they had no 
pretence of <p right, but much more frequently by thoſe 
who are upon thoſe thrones graſping at a power and authority 
to which thoſe thrones are not by the proper inſtitutions of 
ſociety entitled, 
| "Theſe are, as I have obſerved, the uſurpations that are by 
far more common than the former; and in the preface to a 
work written by the late King of Pruſſia, (who was certainly, 
in theſe reſpects, a very tolerable judge) I mean the Anti- 
Machiavel, we find ſome very pertinent reflections upon this 
head; which, as I have royal authority for the publication, I 
ſuppoſe it can be no treaſon to quote. As the temptations,” 
ſays he, «to which a King is liable are very powerful, it 
& requires a more than or ory degree of virtue to reſiſt 
« them; and he very well obſerves, that “ inundations 
& which ravage countries, thunder and lightning that reduce 
« cities to aſhes, the peſtilence which lays whole provinces 
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« waſte, are leſs fatal to the world than the vicidus morals and 
« unbridled paſſions of Princes. The plagues of Heaven 
« continue but for a time; they only ravage ſome countries 3 
tc and theſe loſſes, however grievous, are nevertheleſs repaired; 
« whereas the crimes of Kings entail a laſting miſery upon 
« whole nations.“ How deplorable,” continues the royal 
author, whoſe conduct was afterwards ſo excellent a comment 
upon his text. How deplorable,” ſays he, & is the condition 
« of that people who have every thing to fear from the abuſe 
« of majeſty ! whoſe properties are a prey to the avarice of 
« their 83 their liberty to his caprice, their repoſe to his 
* ambition, their ſafety to his perfidiouſneſs, and their lives to 
« his cruelty !”” With reſpect to the perfidiouſneſs, he Jeft 
the comment upon that to be written by his ſucceflor ! 

Such then are the cauſes of the retrogade movements of 
ſociety. But, barring theſe, we muſt be blind indeed it we 
do not ſee a perpetual tendency to progreſſive improvement in 
the intellect, and, I believe, in the virtues of mankind. 
Every new diſcovery, every freſh event, is a ſource of extenſive 
improvement: flow, indeed, in its operation at firſt; but, 
afterwards rapid and important, 

The in/iitutions of ſociety, thus, by the improvement of 
intellect, will every now and then be growing unfit for the 
ſtate and condition to which the mind of man has arrived. 
In the firſt inſtance we find, as I have obſerved before, that 
thoſe inſtitutions grow out of the neceſſities of ſociety. But 
nothing can be more pernicious to the happineſs and welfare 
both ot the individuals who attempt it, and mankind at large, 
than to endeavour to perpetuate thoſe inſtitutions, when, on 
account of the altered condition of man, they become, inſtead 
of neceſſary, injurious. 

Thus it is that the enlightened part of the community are 
always looking forward to an amelioration of their polltical 
circumſtances: and if the enlightened intelle& of man were 
left to its free progreſs if calumny and perſecution did not 
attempt to arreſt its ſteps, pal and happy would be the 
advances which men would make; and each ſucceeding 
generation would look back with admiration upon the liberality 


of that which preceeded it, while it felt an honeſt exultation at 


having towered to greater heighths of virtue and perfection. 
Benevolence 2 wiſdom would not only yield to this 
improvement, but would ſtretch forth the — of government 
to help it forward. But ſelf-intereſt and rapacity ſtimulate 
too tains Wa veſted with power, to a 
: * 
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directly oppoſite conduct. An inclination to tyrannize, 4 
diſpoſition to monopolize the advantages of corruption, too 
frequent'y leads the ſtateſman, inſtead of enlarging the boun- 
drries of freedom in proportion to the improved intelle&t of 
man, to reſiſt that improvement by contracting them within 
narrower ſpaces. Thus the ſtream of popular ſentiment and 
improvement, the ſtrong curreat of increaſing liberty, in 
proportion as the waves are ſwollen, is dammed up with freſh 
reſtrictions, and embanked within a narrower channel, till at 
laſt, impatient of reſtraint, it burſts its boundaries, and 
ſpreading, like an inundation, ſweeps before it at once the 
tyrannous reſtriftions that have been eretted, and the deluded 
beings who erected them. 

Perfectly conſonant with this obſervation is the experience 
which is to be derived from all the former fatts of hiſtory. 
Perſecution is no new invention. It has been tricd again and 
again: and has often been fatal, indeed, to the virtuous 
reformers who firſt propped the perſecuted cauſe; but has 
never failed, ultimately, to ſecure the triumph of the principles 
thus ridiculouſly oppoſed; and has frequently brought down 
a terrible vengeance upon the heads of thoſe who have wielded 
the intolerant ſword. 

Let us look back upon all that hiſtory unfolds. What was 
the firſt reception of Chriſtianity in the world? And if we 
look to the page which records the merits of that inſtitution 
(whatcver particular opinions individuals may have, they are 
always to do juſtice to the cauſe of which they are ſpeaking!) 
—if we look back to that inſtitution, we certainly muſt admit 
it to be one of thoſe that had, to a conſiderable degree, the 
happineſs an weltare oi mankind at heart: the amelioration of 
the general condition of man; and particularly the uplifting of 
the trampled plebeian from the duſt, and reſtoring him to that 
independence which belongs to the genuine ſyſtem of liberty 
and equality. , 

In vain, therefore, did the cruelties and. calumnies of the 
imperial deſpots of Rome, and their ſervile coadjutors, 
perſecute the dawning ſpirit of Chriſtianity. It had too much 
political truth in it, not to make impreſſions upon the hearts of 
mankind; and theſe impreſſions, inſtead of being effaced, were 
rendered infiiutely more powerful in their ” EE" in con- 
ſequence of the perſecutions directed againſt it. Many an 


excelient and worthy creature, ſtruggling for the advancement 
of woat he believed to be truth, fell a victim to tyranny and 


perſecution, And though lying monks have fince * 
eir 
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their tales, by fabling allegories, and by ridiculous viſions, I 
cannot but think that I diſcover in the fall of many of theſe 
martyrs, — ſymptonis of that virtuous ſpirit which 
prompts the preſent exertions of the advocates for the prin» 
Ciples of liberty and the freedom of human intellect. 

They fell: but chriſtianity triumphed. 

I ſhall not trace the abuſes that ſoon crept into an inſtitu- 
tioh which, virtuous in poverty, became corrupted by being 
taken under the wing of power. That would be a digreſſion. 
But I ſhall obſerve, that the ſame inſtructive leſſon is to be 
drain from after records, as from thoſe early ones to which 
I have now referred. Look back to the progreſs of the re- 
formation. When human liberty firſt burſt forth from that 
torpor in which it had lain ſo long, the firſt ſtruggles were 
againſt prieſtly tyranny; by which every faculty of mind and 

body was enſlaved. Prieftly tyranny had its pretended liber- 
ties and properties to defend; and the ſword of perſecution 


was wielded by the fleſhly arm of thoſe 8 ought to have 


been all ſpirit, purity, and tolerance, and to have remembered 
that they were paid for fighting battles in the other world 
and not for wetting the daggers of aſſa ſſination in this. 

'Thirty years of war deluged the continent of Europe, in 
this ſtruggle between rouſing intellect and the depreſſing ty- 
ranny of prieſteraft. In proportion, however, to the — — 
cution, the energy of the advocates tor reform ation increaſed z 
and the blood of the martyrs was again the ſeed of the church, 
as it is called; but I ſhall fay tne ſeed of human liberty. 
Prieſtly tyranny fell: nor could it be propped, nor could the 
courſe of free enquiry be reſtrained, in this country, by the 
. perſecuting fury of a Bonner, or by the perpetual flames of 
Smithfield, any more than by an age of tyrannous warfare 
among the deſpots on the continent. 

Thus then we ſee, that, with reſpect to what is conſidered 
as connected with religious queſtions, perſecution was never 
capable of uitimately diſappointing thoſe views into which 
liberal and energetic minds had entered. If we look to the 
civil hiſtory of mankind, we ſhall find the ſame moral 
written. 

I ſhall not travel for theſe examples beyond the boundaries 
of my own country. It cannot be new to any perſon who 
liſtens to me, and, therefore, it need not be particularly ani- 
madverted upon, that once in this country the abſurd doc- 
trines of the divine right of Kings, paſſive obedience, and non- 
re/flance, were fulminaied from the pulpit, and ay 
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from the cabinet of the country, in order to ſupport thoſe 
doctrines againſt the innovating fury of thoſe who began to 
diſcover that man had rights; and that government was inſti. 
tuted, not for the benefit of an individual, but for tae bene- 
fit of ſociety at large. 
Perſecution again drew the ſword from the ſcabbard, where 
| gre and religious inſtitutions have ſeldom ſuffered it to 
eep for any conſiderable time; and we find fictitious treaſons, 
pretended plots and conſpiracies, Courts of Star Chamber, 
and every ſpecies of perſecution and illegal inquiſition was 
adopted to cruſh the daring ſpirit of truth, and annihilate the 
growing reaſon of Britons. | 
What was the effect? The ſtruggle was long. The ſtrug- 
gle, in many reſpects, was melancholy. Sometimes one party 
prevailed; at other times another. But the perſecuted party 
never loſt its energy by perſecution; on the contrary, the 
energy increaſed, Charles the Firſt fell ; Charles the Second 
was reſtored, it is true, and the doctrines of divine right 
were attempted to be extended to a ſtill greater degree than ever. 
Till this time the uſual language with philoſophers, lawyers 
and hiſtorians wont to be the Commonwealth of England. It 
is the conſtant language of all our old conſtitutional writers, 
who conſidered the King as no other than a preſident with 
regal powers; the firſt magiſtrate of the republic of England. 
This language was now, zone thrown aſide; and judges 
were found (for, if you refer to the State Trials, you will 
find that there have been ſome judges in this country who 
could make moſt curious ſpeeches, and lay down molt curious 
doctrines, whenever it would ſuit the purpoſes of the court 
who employed them ſay Judges were found—Chief Juſti- 
ces of the Common Pleas, and Chief Barons of the Exche- 
quer, to broach new fangled doctrines about the imperial 
crown of Britain, and the unqueſtionable authority of the 
King. Not, ſay they, that we mean to ſet up an abſolute deſ- 
228 The king is to govern according to the laws, though 
e is not amenable to them: nobody has a right to find fault 
with him: he is to govern according to law; but if be 
chooſes to violate that law, nobody has a right to call him to 
account: a doctrine, by the way, which theſe judges had not 
the merit of inventing; for it was invented by James the 
Firſt, who ſaid that & every good King was bound of conſci- 
« ence to adminiſter juſtice according to the laws of the land, 
«< but, at the ſame time, it was nothing leſs than agar es in 
« a ſubject to queſtion his omnipotent power; for he! — 
| n 
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* bond, no reſtriction but the conſcience that inhabited his royal 
« boſom.” 

The doctrines of divine right were revived, enforced, and 
aggravated, at the cloſe of the reign of Charles the Secondz 
and during the reign of -James the Second attempts were 
made to Labjugate this country. entirely: And as they had 
not then learned the ſecret of buying Parliaments, at- 
tempted to do without them. Yet, in defiance of their Court 
of perverted law, in defiance of their iniquifitions, in de- 
fiance of the pillory, the halter, and the 7 the friends of 
man perſevered and conquered. Ruſſel fell, and Sidney fell, 
and many a glorious patriot fell beſides: but the cauſe for 
which they bled triumphed at laſt. Paſſive obedience and 
non-reſiſtance, and the divine right of Kings, were laid to- 

ether in the grave: nor do I believe that all the howlings of 
Yanks, the metaphyſical ravings of Windham, no nor the 
plauſible verboſity of Pitt, will ever ariſe them from their 
graves again, or obtain them to be acknowledged once more 
in this country. ' 
But to tell the truth no wiſh is entertatned at this time to 
revive theſe exploded doctrines. There is another doftrine, 
new and curious indeed in its nature, which miniſters think 
more to their intereſt and advantage; and conſequently more 
to the glory and happineſs of the nation, to maintain « by 
« fire and ſword and deſolation:“ namely the infallibility of 
miniſters, the divine right of 162 oligarchic proprietors of 
the rights and ſu of the nation. Theſe are the ſovereigns 
of the day; and to ſpeak one word againſt the rotten boroughs 
of Eaſt Grinſtead and Old Sarum, is the higheſt of high trea- 
ſons, and is to be puniſhed with fines, impri t, tranſpore 
tation, and death. | 

But, Citizens, the uſurpations and deſpotiſm of miniſters 
will no more triumph than the deſpotiſm of the Chureh of 
Rome triumphed, than the proſecuting ſpirit of the Roman 
Emperors triumphed, or than the doctrines of divine right 
and paſſive obedience triumphed, in the wiſe and virtuous 
times of the lamented Stuarts. Miniſters indeed may bring 
forward, as they pleaſe, their new inquiſitions; but the en- 
lightened ſpirit of the people will not be ſuppreſſed. The im- 
proved intellect of man calls for an improvement, not for 
an increaſed corruption of the 1 of government. Men 
who are wiſer muſt be governed by more wiſdom and mode- 


ration, not preſſed and trampled down with an increaſe of 


burdens and ations, 
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Almoſt the whole country begins to perceive that the 
boaſted check which the Commons Houſe of Parliament was 
intended to have upon the other branches of the conſtitution, 
is done away. I hey know very well, that it is a farce to 
talk of the repreſentation of the Commons Houſe of Par- 
lament, when 162 rich landholders, nobles and others, can 
return a decided —_— in that Houſe which calls itfelf the 
Repreſentatives of the People. And it is, therefore, that for * 
thirty years back conſiderable agitation has occaſionall 
taken place in the public mind upon the ſubject of Parlia- 
mentary Reform. This, however, has uniformly been re- 
ſiſted by the Miniſters who happened to be in place. 

The party out of place has now and then lent it ſome little 
aſſiſtance while they found there were no other means of 
acquiring popularity; but as ſoon as they either got into place, 
or were likely to get into place, they have always abandoned it; 
and the wiſhes ot the people never have been complied with. 
But what has been the conſequence? Why, an increaſe in 
the demands of the people: not a diminution. And whereas 
in former times a ſmall reform would have been accepted as- 
ſufficient, I have no doubt that almoſt every individual begins 
to look forward for a reform upon a larger ſcale, Theybegin 
to look forward to annual parliaments, to univerſal ſuffrage: 
becauſe continued diſcuſſion has convinced them that every 
man has rights to defend, and, therefore, ought to have the 
means of defence; that pure repreſentation is the only defence 
theſe rights can depend upon; and that a repreſentation for the 
whcle ought to be a repreſentation of the whole. They diſcover 
alſo, that, according to the theory of our conſtitution, they 
have an abſolute right to thoſe annual parliaments and to that 
univerſal ſuffrage, the former of which they actually did enjoy 
in ancient times: a fact which has been particularly proved as 
to the reign of Edward III. as you will fee in my “ Vind:- 
« cation of the Natural and Conſtitutional Rights of Britons.” 
They elected their members for every ſeſſion of parliament; 
and if two ſeſſions of parliament were held in one year, then 
they elected their repreſentatives twice during that year; and 
ſent them, with their inſtructions in their pockets, dictating 
to them how they ſhould vote. In other words they were 
guilty of the high Treaſon of over awing their uwn ſervants 
and repreſentatives. | 

But, Citizens, the preſent adminiſtration have not been ſatis- 
fied with merely reſiſting the wiſhes of the peopic, they nave 
- adopted perſecution agaiaſt thoſe individuals who have rd — 
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boldneſs to ſpeak for their rights. And mark the ſteps by 
which they have advanced. Firſt, they began with proſecuting 


for libel and ſedition, though both of them are things which no 
law has defined; of which no a& has fixed the limits ; which 
are not to be found in the beſt conſtitutional authorities. 

Libel, in reality, means nothing more than little book. 
And why a man ſhould be proſecuted for publiſhing a little 
book, any more than a large book, I can find but one reaſon: 
namely, that large books give but little information, and that 
little books frequently give a great deal. 

As to ſedition, the lawyers themſelves are not agreed even 
upon the definition of it. They freely confeſs they do not know 
the meaning of the word. And one of the judges of Scotland 
Oh, excellent and virtuous judges of the Court of Juſticiary! 
how ſhall I mention you without pouring forth, in gratitude, 
your praiſes! But, however, my eſteem for your virtues is not 
greater than my admiration for your wiſdom; and, indeed, I 
think ſuch virtues and ſuch wiſdom ought always togo hand in 
hand One of theſe judges then, being aſked by one of the ſe- 
ditious panels at the bar, what was the meaning of ſedition? re- 
plied, « Why, my lords, does not the panel know that ſedition 
« is a very great crime in all the countries of the world ? 
« It is a monſtrous crime—it includes all other crimes, m 
« lords. It is—it is—it is—it is—in ſhort, it is ſedition.“ 

Citizens, upon the ſtrength of this "ey eloquent illuſtra- 
tion, we know that they proceeded to tranſportation for ſeven 
and for fourteen years, againſt characters upon whoſe conduct, 
public or private, not one imputation of ſcandal can be laid: 
men wk talents were an ornament to their country; 
whoſe virtue, whoſe independence, and diſintereſtedneſs, 
were even ſtill more conſpicuous than their talents. But this 
was not enough. Tranſportation for fourteen years did not 
ſuppreſs the riling ſpirit of enquiry. Men have diſcovered 
that they have rights; and feeling a deep conviction of this, 
they feel alſo that without the enjoyment of thoſe rights, neither 
their country nor their lives are worth their care. The next 
ſtep, therefore, was to proſecute ſeveral individuals for high 


treaſon,” for oppoſing the projects of miniſters, and diſputing 


the divine right of the holders of rotten boroughs. | 
An attack wo theſe rotten borou ad Was 4g an attack 
upon property; juſt as if human inte could be property; 
= the ſuffrages of mankind could be property; as if any 
individual can poſſibly have a right of voting for millions 
without, at the ſame time, poſſe 
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and deſtroying thoſe millions loading them with what bur- 

dens, oppreſſive taxations, and impoſitions, he thinks fit, 

e in fact, treating them in every other reſpect like beaſts of 
urden. 

By theſe proſecutions, however, (though they have been too 
ſucceſsful in their attempts with reſpect to ſedition) they were 
able to effect nothing more than to deſtroy their own ſpies. — 
Perhaps ſome of the: poor deluded Gentlemen, thoſe confidants 
of Gentlemen high in ee may be here at this time. But let 
them take rer y the fate of Watt and Jackſon, and 
remember how perilous a thing it is to enjoy the confidence of 
the preſent adminiſtration! 

Citizens, in a miniſterial paper which gives an account of 
the trial of Jackſon, there is a paragraph which juſtifies this 
claſſification. The reporter ſays that on the trial of 7ackſon 
« Mr. Cockayne” —if there are any Gentlemen of the law 
here they know that man pretty well, I dare ſay. I was once 
in the profeſſion myſelf; and I remember what fort of reputa- 
tion he then bore. However that is neither here nor there, 

u know. When we want facts we muſt take them from the 

ſt authority we can get; and when miniſtess--want high 
Treaſon and can get no reſpectable evidence of its exiſtence, 
they muſt hang up their men upon ſuch teſtimony as they can 
procure, -« Mr. Cockayne, an Attorney of London, depoſed 
that he had been for a ſeries of years the law agent and 
* intimate friend of Mr. 7ack/on, who a few years ſince went 
« to France, as the witneſs underſtood, to tranſact ſome private 
« buſineſs for Mr. Pitt, where he reſided for a conſiderable 
„ time. Soon after his return, Mr. Cockayne ſaid he called 
« on him, and told him in confidence that he had formed a 
c deſign of going to Ireland, to ſound the people for the pu- 
c poſe of procuring a ſupply of proviſions, &c. from them, 
* for the French, and requeſted him {the witneſs) to accom- 
« pany him. Having accepted the invitation, he immediately 
&« waited on Mr. Pitt, and diſcovered to him the whole of 
« Mr. Fackſon's plans. The Miniſter thanked him for the 
cc information, and hinted that, as the matter was to become a 
« ſubject of legal inveſtigation, it would be neceſlary for 
ce him to ſubſtantiate the allegations ; but this Mr. Cockayne 
« wiſhed to decline on the principle**—Y ou find principle is 
here made uſe of in the true miniſterial ſenſe—with whom 
principle and intere/t are controvertible terms—« on the 
e principle that, if the priſoner ſhould be convicted of high 
& Treaſon, he ſhould loſe by it £ 300.” —He ſhould loſe 
| { goo!!! 
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Zoolll Why you know, Citizens, it would not have been 
very modeſt to ſay, Mr. Pitt, you muſt give me 3ool, or I will 
not hang this man. Perhaps neither Mr. Pitt nor Mr. Cock- 
ayne had the braſs to ſtand. the brunt of ſuch a propoſal : & he 
c ſhould loſe by it 3ool. in which ſum he was then indebted 
« to him. This objection was ſoon removed, by Mr. Pt 
« agreeing to pay him the money, provided he would proſecute to 
« conbiction; and the witneſs accompanied Mr. Fackſon to 
<« Treland, for the purpoſe of making himſelf acquainted with 
ce his proceedings.” | 

Citizens, I tremble for myſelf—T tremble for you. What 
ſecurity is there for the life of any man, if a villainous ſpy 
chuſes thus to fix a price upon his head, and ſay to a Miniſter, 
« Such a man owes me 3ool. Pay me that ſum, and J will 
« hang him for ap Treaſon !'””— Who knows how ſoon 
you or I may be in debt to Mr. Cockayne, at this rate? 

I dwell upon this ſubj ct a little copiouſly, to oblige the 
miniſterial ſcribblers, who wiſh to be furniſhed with a few 
hints; as it appears: for, in another very reſpectable paper, 
of this day, called The Times, I am invited not to paſs over the 
affair in filence. And, as I have a high reſpect for the 
writers of that print, who have earned their bread, for years, by 
diurnal ſlander and aſſaſſination, I will not fail to indulge 
their wiſhes. 

But I ſhould do them injuſtice, if I were not to quote the 
words of their invitation.“ Some of our modern Lecturers“ 
ſay the editors of this reſpectable print, « might make ſome 
« atonement for their paſt political lectures, if they would 
&« give the public an oration on the cauſes of Parſon 'Fackſon's 

faicide 3 and point out the bad effects of inſidious attempts 
ce to ſubvert the conſtitution. They might alſo make a few 
«© comments on the treaſonable conduct of Hamilton Rowan, 
« and the republican ſentiments of the united Iriſbmen; ſhew- 
60 n what purpoſes their views tended, And if they gave 

a ſketch of the character of Napper Tandy, another ſedi- 
„ tioniſt, who fled to America, it would ſerve to ſtrengthen 
« the family piece, and warn the public of the danger of fol- 
« lowing the principles of ſuch men.” 

This challenge I accept, as far as relates to the perſon tried: 
every man, who profeſſes the leaſt reſpeC for the laws of his coun- 
try, might have the decency to be ſilent as to the others, againſt 
whom there is no legal evidence whatever. With reſpect to 

ackſon, I admit, in the firſt inſtance, that if the charge 
(ſtanding at preſent upon the individual teſtimony of a man 
Mm 2 who 
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who ſays he is not bribed, but that he was to ſecure to himſelf 
the payment of {300 by the conviftion of the culprit) be 
true, that it called for the ſevereſt animadverſion of the 
law. He who introduces a foreign foe into the country, 
deſtroys the liberty and independence he pretends to promote, 
and damns the good cauſe in which he pretends to be em- 
barked. I ſhall not animadvert particularly upon the charac. 
ter of the witneſs; I ſhall only obſerve, that it is the general 
fate of thoſe who boaſt of « the confldence of gentlemen high 
© in office,” that no perſon whois not high in office would con- 
deſcend to be ſeen in their company. I ſhall add, however, 
that I have always thought that in Ireland, as well as in 
England, the life of an individual was held fo facred, that it 
was not a ſingle oath that would take it away, however re- 
ſpectable the deponent might be. Surely exiſtence is but a 
frail tenure, indeed, in an age of ſpies and informers, like 
the preſent, if one man's life is not worth two men's oaths, 
however pure in moral character, however free from the taint 
of ſuſpicion! 

But as theſe famous Times writers, or time-ſervers, or 
whatever you pleaſe to call them, talk about ſuicide, would 
it not be worth while to enquire firſt of all whether it was a 
ſuicide or not. Did 7ackſon poiſon * ? Let reaſon ſpeak: 
for we have no facts or documents. ould not a man, who 
meant to deſtroy himſelf, have waited firſt the iſſue of the 
motion that was making, upon ſuch ſtrong grounds, to arreſt 
the judgment, and reverſe the verdict? Would the man who 
after all ſtood under the recommendation of the jury for mer- 
cy (a recommendation not very often neglected) would ſuch 
a man (for they ſay he was a man of conſiderable intellect) 
have laid the deſtroying hand upon himſelf till he had ſeen the 
certainty that there was no other means of eſcaping an igno- 
minious execution ? | 

But there are perſons in theſe countries who have ſtudied 
Machiavel with other views than to confute him. There 
are perſons whoſe whole conduct ſhows us that they have 
treaſured the wicked ſyſtem in their hearts: and one of 
the things recommended by Mach:avel is to put a man pri- 
vately out of the way whom it might be dangerous to expoſe 
to public execution, 

I charge no particular individuals. I know not who has 
had acceſs to, or who the care of ackſon. I know not by 
what accidents, particular cataſtrophes may ſometimes take 
place; but this I know, that in the decline of the Roman 


empire, 
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empire, when ſpies and informers-were publicly patronized, 
poiſoning and aſſaſſination were alſo exceedingly common. 
Dead men tell no tales: but ſome men have been found 
who, in their laſt moments, have revealed fatal ſecrets; and 
conſidering what multifarious tranſactions Fackſon has been 
concerned in—conſidering that he has ſometimes been editor 
of a newſpaper, and ſometimes a writer of ſcandalous and ſcur- 

rilous controverſy,—conſidering that he was a very uſeful ſer- 

vant to a great Dutcheſs—conſidering that he was engaged in 
a variety of ſervices, ſome of Which were not very honourable, 
there might have been ſome of his employers unwilling that he 
ſhould tell all he knew. At leaſt it would have become the 
writers of « The Times” to have aſcertained facts, before they 
had dared to broach the inſinuations which have appeared in 
different papers under that name. But the wretch who, 
pending the preparation for the trial of twelve men—trials 
in which, 2754 the lives of thouſands were involved, 
could publiſh in his newſpaper that ſcandalous and profligate 
libel called“ The New Times,” in which the individuals to 
be tried were repreſented perpetrating, in convention, the moſt 
deteſtable tranſattions—in which the individual now ſpeaking 
to you was repreſented as giving orders for rapes and maſſa- 
cres, for burning villages, and plundering towns, and thus 
attempt to poiſon the minds of the Juries that were to 
decide upon their lives—the wretched proſtituted editor of 
ſuch a paper, muſt be capable of any thing ; nor can we ever 
be curprifed at any thing he does or ſays, or ever expect him 
to bluſh, "HY 


«© . unleſs, in ſpreading Vice's ſnares, 
« He blunders on ſome Virtue unawares.“ 


But I will ſuppoſe that Jackſon did deſtroy himſelf and that 
he was really guilty of all he was charged with: what, then, 
is the concluſion to be drawn? In the firſt place we are to 
conclude, that there is a wide difference between the firm and 
manly conduct of a man ſuffering for principle, and the 
wretch who takes bribes from both parties; and conducts 
himſelf according to the expediences of the moment, as he 
ſuppoſes moſt favourable to his individual intereſt, It would 
teach us alſo, that the being who has once proſtituted him- 
ſelf ſo much to be a ſpy and agent of Pitt, has no alternative, 
no hope, no dilemma, but either either to be hanged like 
Watt, or ſwallow poiſon like the unfortunate Fack/on. 
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The halter and ſuicide are the only reſources of theſe poor 
ſpies; and yet ſuch is the miſerable condition into w hichthe 
burdens of the country and the luxury of the times have 
brought us, that heaps of poor beings, with this dreadful 
alternative before them, march upon this forlorn hope, under 
the command of the great general Reeves, and with ſo 
excellent a pay maſter as the preſent Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. 

But though, ſpies and informers have met the ſhaft of death, 
freedom and virtue have had their ſcars: On the manly breaſt of 
patriotiſm the wound is {till rankling ; and the tear of huma- 
nity is called, not only for the poor wretch who falls a victim 
to the crimes into which poverty and ignorance have led him, 
but for virtue, genius, and tranſcendant talents, and a fortitude 
of independence, of which few inſtances are to be found in 
the annals of the human race. The mild, the meek, the hu- 
mane and benevolent Palmer, has been followed into exile by 
the eloquent, the manly, the enlightened Muir. The ſim- 
plicity of Skirving, and his untainted honeſty could not pre- 
ſerve him; and Margarot, whoſe mind, firm as our rocks, 
and upright as our maſts, —daring in virtue, and vigorous in 
intellect, oppoſed the growing corruption of the times—is 
gone to the inhoſpitable ſhores of New Holland, amidſt felons 
and caitiffs of the worſt deſcription, to loſe, in worſe than 
ſolitude, thoſe talents which might have enlightened thouſands 
and benefited ſucceſſive generations. 

But this is not all. '] he cup is not vet drained to the 
dregs. More of bitterneſs muſt be taſted. Gerrald, too, 
whoſe tranſcendent mind, and virtues equal to his intellect, 
challenge the love and admiration of all who know him ; he 
whoſe vaſt ſtores of genius and ſcience command reverence 
from the firſt ſages of the time—who is revered by all who 
know what merit and learning are, and eſteemed by all who 
have a nerve for exalted friendſhip. Gerrald, whole 
unblemiſhed life—unblemiſhed I ſay : for what are the little 
extravagancies of a young man of genius, born, not for the 
narrow circle of a family, but for the univerſe—and who, 
diſſipating only what was his own, Jays no burthens on ſociety 
to replace it: Gerrald, this great, this enlightened cha. 


racter, who, in the 35th year of his age, has attained a degree 
of mental excellence that very few, even of thoſe who ſtand 
recorded for their talents, have attained -at the matureſt 
periods—Gerrald, alſo, is ſent, not to Botany Bay, to enjoy 
the converſe of thoſe godlike patriots ſent before him—this 

were 
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were ſomething like humanity no, but to that ſolitary ſpeck 
of earth, Norfolk and, where his only companions mult be 
wretches caſt out from ſociety. for the meaneſt and moſt 
deſpicable of crimes, or ſavages whoſe untutored minds and 
ferocious manners exclude all the comforts and alleviations of 
human intercourſe. 

Citizens, it is difficult to do juſtice to ſuch a character as 
Gerrald's. When we ſpeak of ſuperior excellence, our minds 
toil with anxiety to reach its merits, and frequently ſwell 
into bombaſt, for want of remembering that we cannot do 
complete jultice to the talents of another, unleſs our own are 
of equal magnitude. I ſhall not, therefore, attempt to toil 

through the paths of panegyric; but ſhall read to you a 
faint and feeble, yet, in ſome degree, a juſt ſketch of the talents 
of this martyr, printed this day in the Morning Chronicle. 

« His mind,“ ſays the writer, « graſped various branches 
« of ſcience, and digeſted them all. The beſt ſcholars, the 
« profoundeſt metaphyſicians, and the ableſt profeſſors of 
c politics and the Jaw of nations, will be the firſt to confeſs the 

« ſoundneſs of his claſſical knowledge, the acuteneſs and extent 
« of his reaſonings, and the accuracy of his information. 
« His eloquence had equally the power to charm and aſtoniſh; 
« and the brilliancy of his imagination was not inferior to the 
« terrors of his invective, With all this, his temper is not 
<« leſs entitled to our praiſe. He was placable and generous 
« to an extreme. The magnanimity of his ſpirit, and the 
« purity of his ſenſe of honour, could only be complete 
« underſtood by thoſe who had made them the ſubject of 
« perſonal obſervation. \ His _ delivered before the 
Court of Juſticiary, at Edinburgh,” —which, Citizens, I 
rccommend you all to read with the greateſt attention. It 
will ſhew you the-difference between the intellects of this 
champion of liberty and of thoſe who ſat in judgment upon 
him. It will enlarge your minds with the fruits of profound 
reſearch, into the genuine principles of that liberty which 
glows in his breaſt, and which I am ſure will for ever continue 
to glow there, though it muſt glow where not a breaſt can 
receive benefit. from its warmth, nor an eye be cheered with 
its light. „ His defence, delivered before the Court of 
« Juſticiary, at Edinburgh, is a maſter- piece in acuteneſs of 
e reaſoning, purity of compoſition, and dignity of ſentiment. 
« I am aware that the various excellence I aſcribe to him 
<« would ſeem like a romance, if Gerrald had been a man 
« unknown to the world. But almoſt every * 
« 
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« and ſtateſman in Britain knew his merits, and know that IT 
4 ſay leſs than the truth; becauſe I do not know how to tell 
« the truth in its full extent. ; 

« Having finiſhed his education and his travels, he came to 
England, the country which ſeemed beſt adapted to the 
« diſplay of his talents. Alas! thoſe talents are cruſhed, 
« perhaps, for ever, by the flagitious act of men who were 
„ incapable of underſtanding them, or underſtood only to 
« hate them.“ 

Such is the man who is now ſent to ignominious exile. 
But it was not hatred only that ſtimulated the men who ſent 
him. They were goaded, alſo, by fear. Alas! what is the 
condition of a country in which talents, united with intrepid 
virtue, a power of diſcovering truth, and a determination to 
abide by its deciſions, can be dreaded by thoſe who graſp the 
helm of power. 

But, Citizens, this man is not only tranſported, like a felon, 
he has been treated with aggravated cruelty, Why, for 
thirteen or fourteen long months, was ſuch a man to be kept 
ſtretched on the feveriſh rack of apprehenſion? Why, if the 
door of mercy, as it is called—l ſhould call it juſtice—was for 
ever to have been ſhut againſt him, why was he not ſent, 
together with thoſe companions, who were not gone from the 
coaſt of Britain when his ſentence was pronounced? Why 
was he to be moved from dungeon to dungeon, from the 
Tolbooth to Newgate, and from Newgate to the New 
Compter? Why was he for ever to be racked and tortured 
with hopes and expectations, and partly with promiſes that 
his ſentence was never to be carried into execution? Did 
they expect that the proud virtue of Gerrald could have been 
ſhaken? Had they hopes that he would diſgrace the cauſe of 
Liberty by mean conceſſions? If ſuch were their hopes, I 

lory in his tranſportation ; for rather would I ſee,—much as 
4 much as I eſteem him, greatly as I adore his virtues 
and intelletts, much rather wb. I fee him thus ſent to in- 
hoſpitable regions, than have ſeen him expoſed to the till 
more cruel ignominy of ſubmitting to crouch beneath the 
footſtool of a Pit or a Dundas, and accept of mercy, upon 
diſhonorable conditions, from the hands of men who are not 
worthy to unloſe the latchet of his ſhoes. 

But it has been ſaid that there was another motive: it has 
been ſaid that if the proſecutors, in the late trials for High 
Treaſon, had been ſucceſsfu', they were to have tried him 
over again, in England. That they thought tranſportation 

| not 
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not enough; and that he was to have been one of the innu- 
merable victims that were to have made the ſtreets of this 
tity flow with blood, to complete the parallel between Pitt 
and Robeſpierre. | 

Whatever might be the reaſons for which he was kept fo 
long, the manner of his removal, at laſt, deſerves ſome no- 
tice, It is not many weeks fince I went to viſit him, in con- 
ſequence of hearing it whiſpered about, that he was to be 
ſen: off immediately. I found him unconſcious of ſuch ru- 
mour, but apparently almoſt in the laſt ſtage of a diſeaſe, that, 
if not relieved in time, muſt have ſwept him off in a few 
days. | | 
1 found this great man, this light of the univerſe, unat- 
tended, uncomforted, unſuccoured. No hand to adminiſter 
to his diſeaſe, but the perſon employed, by government, to 
attend the priſon. I do not even know the name of that gen- 
tleman, and therefore can mean no diſreſpect to him; but I 
would not leave ſuch a man in the power of any perſon em- 
ployed by the preſent Miniſtry. I procured him other aſſiſ- 
| tance; and I had the pleaſure, in ſome degree, to ſee him out 
of the jaws of abſolute danger, but in that ſtate of health 
which made his friends think proper to apply to Mr. Dundas 
to know whether he was to go or not, that proper preparations 
might be made for his accommodation, It was on the 6th of 
April laſt, I underſtand, that this precaution was taken, and 


the anſwer of Mr. Dundas was (they ſtate the fat in the 


Chronicle of to- day, which agrees partly with the account-I 
had from Gerrald himſelf) that there was no intention of 
ſending him at preſent; and, it depended upon him, he 
would not be ſent at all. Yet ſo ſhort a time after comes the 
mandate of authority. Gerrald goes down upon the ſum- 
mons, and is immediately double-jroned, like the vileſt felon, 
and dragged away without even permiſſion to go back again 
to his room, and kiſs the little lips of his ſweet babe, that 
kept him company in priſon. He was feareely permitted to 
ſpeak through the grate to a fellow priſoner, and give him 
ſome direftions as to the things he left behind him. Away 
he was hurried, and the firſt notice his friends had of it was 
from its being announced on the Monday in the public news- 
ers. | 
Such is the man whom the humane, the virtuous the 
pious—for they talk of religion, as men generally do when 
they are diſpoſed to do ſuch actions Such is the man whom 
theſe virtuous Miniſters have treated in this ignominious 
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manner. For what? For oppoſing the Sovereign on the 


throne? For diſturbing the peace of ſociety, and exciting , - 


rebellions and inſurrections? For coinmitting depredations 


upon public virtue and juſtice? No; but for doing 


that 


which no law forbids, no ſtatute proſcribes, no previouſly ad- 
Judged caſe (if adjudged caſes were in reality any authority !) 

warned him to ſhun; and for doing it with an eloquence 
which his perſecutors could not rival, and with a power of 


reaſon and facts to which they could not reply. 


THE INVASION: or Credulous Spiders. 


*TWAS in a lofty Gothic Hall, 
An old and venerable place, 
Secure, intrench'd within a wall, 
Dwelt the laborious Spider Race, 
O'er whom, with arrogance and pride, 


A bloated Chieftain did preſide. 


He, with fair ſhew and ſubtle parts, 
Unbounded empire had obtain'd, 
And with the ſame ungracious arts, 
In virtue's ſpite, that power maintain'd; 
While ſome a private int'reſt ſway'd 
And others were by theſe betray'd. 


Strange tales are forg'd, prepoſterous lies, 
Fit coinage for a faithleſs court ! 
Of armies of invading flies, 
That from ſome foreign clime reſort, . 
And all were ſummon'd to oppoſe 
With real force thele fabled foes, 


Or ſooth'd by hope, or urg'd by dread, 
The ſpiders toil with ceaſeleſs pains, 
To guard the realm thick webs are ſpread, 
Whillt every webb their vitals drains ; 
Till weak, exhauſted, and beſet, 
The fools were caught in their own net. 


Briftol, May 15. 
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The LectTurEt © On Proſecutions for Pretended 
| Treaſon.” 


Delivered on Wedneſday the 19th of May, 1795, the ANNt- 
VERSARY of the ARREST of the PATRIOTS, 


CITIZENS, this being the anniverſary of the arreſt of the 
Patriots, who ſome time ſince were implicated in a factitious 
and ridiculous charge of high treaſon, it appeared to me 
that ſome ſort of notice ſhould be taken of the return of a day 
ſo important, in the event, to the progreſs of _— but 
once ſo threatening jto the exiſtence even of the very ſhadow 
of Britiſh freedom. I therefore choſe for the ſubject of 
this evening, * Proſecutions for Pretended 'T reaſon.” 

It was my intention to have gone pretty largely into the 
hiſtory of theſe proſecutions in this country, particu- 
larly during the reigns of the Stuarts; reigns which ſome 
perſons, dignified with official ſituations in this country, ſeem 
to have ſtudied with minute attention, drawing, as it were, 
all their precedents from thoſe reigns, and the ill counſels 
given by the miniſters of that unfortunate family. I meant 
to have laid before you a great variety of intereſting and en- 
tertaining particulars: as the ſubject is, indeed, of a very 
curious nature, and well worth our ſerious attention; and as, 
during my confinement in the Tower, I was naturally led to 
the conſideration of facts of this deſcription. . While I was 
in that confinement, therefore, I made very copious notes 
and extracts from hiſtory, and from the State Trials, that 
they might furniſh me with matter for a courſe of Lectures 
in this place, upon this branch of our political hiſtory. 

But to thoſe notes I have had no time to refer. Eminent 
as my duties are in this ſituation, I have been called upon by 
a duty of a ſuperior nature, to the diſcharge of which neither 
my conſcience nor my feelings would permit me to be inat- 
tentive. 

You will remember, that on the laſt Lecture-night I took 
the liberty of propoſing to you a ſubſcription for our beloved 
and perſecuted fellow-citizen, Joſeph Gerrald. I did not 
then think fit to announce my intention of ſetting off the next 
morning to ſee that virtuous and perſecuted Patriot, whoſe 
amiable manners have won the hearts of his fellow-citizens, 
as his talents have — the admiration of mankind. =; 
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did think proper to mention it at that time, becauſe I did not 
know what jealouſies might continue to haunt him; and 
therefore went as private as poſhble, leſt F ſhould be deprived 
of the ſolitary ſatisfaction whigh was left me, of ſeeing once 
more that beloved and reſpetted patriot, who is going to 
diſtant and inhoſpitable regions, for exerting thoſe virtues - 
and talents which illumine kis heart, for the benefit of man- 
kind; and becauſe he would not profiitute his underſtanding 
to ariſtocratic uſurpation and miniſterial corruption. 

I have the pleaſure to inform you, that that collection, 
with which I ſet off without delay, amounted to 16 guineas; 
the receipt for which I now have in my hand, and which is 
ready for the inſpection of any Citizen who wiſhes to be fa- 
tis fied upon that point. | 

I had another reaſon alſo for my journey. I wiſhed that 
ſome memorial of that great man ſhould be left behind him, 
for the inſtruction of his country. I wiſhed to procure the 
means of decorating theſe walls with the buſt of that revered 

atriot; that, fixing my eye frequently upon the image of 
bis countenance, I might be inſpired with ſimilar virtues, 
and endeavor to imitate thoſe talents which he ſo tranſcen- 
dantly poſſeſſes. 

For theſe reaſons I have been to Portſmouth, from whence 
1 am but this inſtant returned. I have but juſt had time to 
wipe the duſt from my weary brow, that I might take my 
place in this fituation, and ſubmit my thoughts to you upon 
this imporiant ſubject, with ſuch arrangements as eould be 
made during my journey. ark 

But, there is one circumſtance relative to this viſit, which 
I ſhall not do juſtice to you and to ſociety if I paſs over in 
entire ſilence: though it is ſomething like digreſſion. 

Of the deportment of Citizen Gerrald: I ſhall give you 
ſome idea at the concluſion of my Lecture; but when I am 
ſpeaking of my journey, I ought to obſerve that I have been 
deceived, and am now agreeably uadeceived, relative to the 
fate of the public mind in that part of the country I have 
viſited. In order that no barrier might be thrown in my way, 
to prevent my ſeeing the Citizen, I have hinted that I thought 
it neceſſary, at firſt, to keep my journey as private as poſſible, 
I tound, however, that theſe precautions were not as neceſſary 

as | ſuppoſed, I found that in Portſmouth there are upright, 
enlightened, and: virtuous magiſtrates, who will not ſuffer the 
peace. to be:difturbed: by: 1 ſet of beings, who may 
chooſe to bail ou and Ling, for the purpoſes. of 
inflammation 
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inflammation and tumult, and to deſtroy the peace and property 
of thoſe who happen to differ from them m political or rehgi- 
aus opinion. I found, alſo, that the feeds of liberty are not 
only ſown, but have ſpread to a conſiderable degree, in that 
ariſtocratic town; the centre, as it is, of fo conſiderable a 

rtion of patronage, and, ee of dependence. 
luſtead of meeting in every houſe jealouſy and animoſity, I 
found a great number of perſons anxious for an opportunity 
of ſhewing their affection and attachment to thoſe principles 
which have been lately ſo much perſecuted; and for that cauſe 
in particular which occahoned my viſit to that place; ſo that 
while many ſtrangers found it difficult to obtain accommoda- 
tions at any price, my friend and myſelf, on account of our 
principles and the object of our embaſſy, were cheared and 
welcomed by perſons of all deſcriptions, from thoſe of the 
learned profeſſions down to the — mechanic and labourer: 
and were received and entertamed with a hoſpitality: that bore 
more reſemblance to the welcome of old and intimate friends, 
than the greetings and civilities of {tr 

do not mean to repreſent theſe as the unanimous fentiments 
ef the place; but they are ſufficiently ſa to procure protection 
to any individnal whoſe good intentions may carry him to that 
part of the country; and I own it gave me great pleaſure to 
perceive that the gall of animoſity in the oppoſite party is 
either tranſmuted into the milk of human kindneſs, or elſe 
is kept in awe by the ſhame which never fails to reſult hen 
Malice is checked in her career, and ſanguinary Cruelty is 
diſappointed and unmaſked. 

Such having been the manner in which I have been em- 
ployed, . laſt met you, I hope to experience your can- 
dour, for any deficiences in the lecture of this evening; as the 
only preparation I have had, was made by quitting the coach at 
a time when others were taking their refreſhment, and indulg- 
ing myſelf in a ſolitary walk; that I might collect a few of 
the ideas that floated in my imagination. 

To proceed, then, to my ſubject: Proſecutions for hi 
Freaſon, as is well obſerved by the author of the preface to 
State Trials, have, ia all ages, been the fatal engines ſo often 
employed by corrupt and wicked miniſters againſt the nobleſt 
and: braveſt Patriots. It is a liule important, therefore, in 
order that none of us may be made the tools of ſuch nefari- 

ous deſigns, that we conſider a little the meaning of tha word 
4reafan. * | 2 
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Many of you may, in the different periods of your lives, 
have to decide upon the exiſtence of your fellow Citizens, 
perhaps upon the liberty and ſalvation of the country; let me 
therefore, invoke you ſeriouſly to conſider the proper meaning 
that ought to be attached to thoſe terms that ſound fo dread- 
fully in our ears; that you may not be in danger of being 
abuſed by mere words, when it is the ſpirit, the ſoul, the mo- 
tives and the conſequences of action upon which the juror 
ought to decide. 

Trea/on then, Citizens, as the derivation points out, is the 
act of betraying, This is, it is true, a very general definition. 
And, perhaps, in the firſt inſtance, it is beſt to begin with 

eneral definitions ; and afterwards proceed to the particular. 
Freaſon, then is, the at of betraying; and accordingly we talk 
in private converſation of traitor to his friend, traitor to his 
truſt, treachery to a miſtreſs —a benefattor—an employer; in 
fhort, in all the ſituations in life, in which confidence can be 
repoſed, we talk of treaſon and treachery. e 

This definition, however, it is my preſent duty to apply 
to the ſyſtem ot politics ; and then we ſhall find that Treaſon, 
politically ſpeaking, means betraying the truſt repoſed in the 
individual by the country, or betraying that country to the injury 
and deſtruſtion from which it is the duty of the individual to pre- 


ferve it. 


Now when you conſider this definition, which I believe 
muſt univerſally be admitted to be juſt, one reflection muſt 
reſent itſelf to your minds: namely, that, generally ſpeak- 
ing, the traitors are to be found in that claſs of men who are 
themſelves the proſecutors for treaſon. They are the men in 
whom truſt and confidence is placed; they are the men who 
have the power of betraying, ruining, and deſtroying the 
country : they are the men who, if you conſult the hiſtory of 
every country in the world, have been continually and perpe- 
tually undermining and deſtroying thoſe conſtitutions, and 
tioſe countries, which, with hypocritical plauſibility, they 
pretended to uphold and to revere. 

This is treachery indeed. It is betraying a truſt; it is de- 
ceiving the minds of the public; it is, in fact, inflicting the 
baſeſt, the deepeſt, and the moſt deteſtable wound that the 
arm of the aſſaſſin can poſſibly aim. The petty murderer, 
who meets his merited reward at the gibbet, has deſtroyed an 
individual, has overthrown the peace of one family: but the 
miniſter who, for his ſelhſh ambition, to gratify the — 
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of his dependants and relations, and to monopolize all places, 
power, and truſts into his own hands, betrays the intereſt, 
and happineſs of his country, murders by wholeſale; and the 
millions that {trew the plains of foreign countries, with whoſe 
concerns he had no right to | interfere, conſtitute the ſmalleſt 
part of the guilt that {tains his polluted conſcience! _ | 

Citizens, this crime which, in England, is called Treaſon, 
has been variouſly denominated — deſcribed by different 
countries in the world. It is not neceſſary for me to make 
an oſtentatious diſplay of that ſort of learning which any man 
may acquire by halt an hour's conſultation with his dictio- 
nary; and, therefore, I ſhall not run through a liſt of theſe 
various names; but I ſhall juſt ſimply inſtance the deſcriptive 
and energetic name which has been given of it by the French 
republic: obſerving, at the ſame time, that, among the many 
advantages reſulting from ſome of the tranſactions and pro- 
ceedings of the French revolution, (for I never gave an un- 
qualified approbation of the whole) we may particularly no- 
tice a renewed energy of ſoul and expreſſion, by which that 
country has ſhewn us the power which liberty gives not only 
to the arms, but to the language of people : enabling the one 
to mow down ranks of thoſe who have leſs intereſt in the 
{truggle, and the other to compreſs the meanings of volumes 
into a ſingle word. They have called this crime of Treaſon 
Patricide or murdering the Country, 

Now citizens, this is, I believe, giving, in one word, a 
deſcription more copious and more energetic than will be 
found in all our treatiſes of the law of treaſon put together, It 
is ſtriking at the vital exiſtence and happineſs of the country: 
not that which miniſters call the exi/tence of the country, — the 
continuance of power in the hands of a few individuals who 
have erected themſelves into an arbitrary Oligarchy. No: 
but the continuance of freedom, happineſs, and the poſſi- 
bility of maintaining the great body of the people in equal 
Tights, equal laws, and the diſtribution of equal juſtice. 
This is the exiſtence which the real traitor aims to deſtroy, 
And what treaſon, what crime can be ſo monſtrous, as the 
crime of that individual who meditates ſo deteſtable an aſſaſ- 
ſination ? "ih Ht 

That this was the. original meaning of the word 
Treaſon, in this country might be proved by a variety of do- 
cuments, if I had time to refer to them. I ſhall notice, how- 
ever, only the firſt in the collection of “ State Trials;“ and 
which took place in the reign of Richard the Second, when 
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t Treaſon, for monopolizing io themſelves the wealth 
an 


power of the country; employing it to the maintenance 
of mercenary forces, to coerce the people; and diſſipating 
thoſe revenues which ought to have provided for the ſecurity, 
happineſs and abundance of the nation. 

— I know of few things more important, than that 
we accurately define to ourſelves the limits and bounds of the 
terms we make uſe of; and the train of reaſoning into which 
I have fallen, ſeems to make it neceſſary that I ſhould chalk 
out to you a diſtinction very important, though hitherto not 
very particularly attended to; I mean the diſtinction between 
Treaſon and Rebellion a diſtinction which exiſts in nature, 
and which is of the moſt important kind : for treafon can 
only be practiſed againſt the happineſs, ſafety, and ſecurity 
of the country; but rebellion may be practiſed againſt an 
ufurper who is deſtroying that country, but who, as he graſps 
the power, may conſider himfelf as having the riglit to de- 
ſtroy thoſe who would reſtrain the arbitrary exerciſe of his 
authority. The rebel is not of neceſſity a traitor, nor of 
neceſſity is the. traitor a rebel. They are frequently united 
together; but I think a recurrence to a few hiſtorical facts 
will ſhew you a very material difference. 

When 3 and Ariſtogbilon {lew the tyrant Piſiſtratus, 
did the Athenians conſider thoſe heroes as traitors to their 
country, becauſe they were rebels to the uſurper, who called 
himſelf their prince? On the contrary, we find that their 
fame was celebrated in odes and poems ; and Mr. Pye, the 
preſent poet laureat, has thought fit to tranſlate one of the 
odes, which was written upon that occaſion, bv the Grecian 

t Symonides : and he does it, he tells you, for this exprefs 


. reaſon, that ſuch compoſitions ng not to be loſt, as they 


keep alive the ſpirit and love liberty ; the writing and 
ſigning of that ode having cauſed the Athenians afterwards to 
follow up the example, and get rid of other uſurping tyrants 
in the ſame manner. | 

Citizens, if I recellect rightly, for it is ſome years ſince I 
read the poems of Mr. Pye, that poem begins and ends with 
the following ſtanza: 


& Eternal honor's deathleſs meed, 

& Shall, lov'd Harmodius, crown thy deed, 
e And brave Ariſtogheten's ſword— 

% Becauſc the tyrant's breaſt ye gor'd,” 


[ To be concluded in our next. ] 
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[ Concluded, from our laſt Number. ] 


THUS we find, then, that neither the Athenians of old, 
nor Mr. Pye, our moſt loyal poet laureat, conſidered it any 
att of Treaſon to deſtroy the traitor who uſurped authority to 
whieh he was not entitled: though certainly it was rebellion, 
according to every conſtruction which can poſſibly be given 
to the word. | by 

When the thirty tyrants uſurped dominion over Athens, 
was it treaſon to remove thoſe tyrants, and reſtore the 

urity of the Athenian conſtitution? It was rebellion, 
indeed: for to riſe in arms againſt the ruling power muſt al- 
ways be rebellion. I ſhall ſhow you by and by that miniſters, 
in the preſent day, think it is rebellion and treaſon too, to 
riſe, not in arms, but in words, againſt them, or any of their 
meaſures! 

If from Greece we travel to Rome, we ſhall find other 
examples, not leſs important, as to the diſtinction which I am 
laying down.—(I ſhall take care by and by not to be nuſun- 
derſtood, relative to the object and meaning of theſe argu- 
ments.) — Citizens, when Targuin, the limited ſovereign of 
Rome, became the raviſher of the virtuous Lucretia, when he 
uſurped prerogatives that did not belong to him, and when, 
oppreſſion and tyranny ravaged the country, it was rebellion, 
indeed, in Brutus, when he ſtirred up the people to reſiſt the 
2 and « drove the“ Targuins from the gates of Rome.“ 

ut was it treaſon to reſtore the country from the gulph of 
tyranny and perdition into which it was fallen? There is 
not a man, who has one ſpark of Britiſh ardour left in his 

No. XIII. e boſom, 
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boſom, who will pronounce ſuch blaſphemy againſt reaſon and 
liberty? It was rebellion to reſiſt the uſurping decemvirs— 
that oligarchy that trampled on the rights of Rome !—but, 
inſtead of being treaſon, it was virtue. And when Cæſar 
lorded it over the ſenate, and, with a venal pack of ſenators, 
who ought to have ſtood up for the liberties of the people, but 
who were his creatures, his tools, his hirelings, and depend- 
ants—when, by their aſſiſtance, he laid the liberties of Rome 
proſtrate at his feet, did the ſecond Brutus, did Caſſius, that 
* laſt of Romans,” who roſe in rebellion againſt the uſurper 
Cz2/ar, act the part of traitors, or of virtuous citizens? 

I believe, we ſhall admit that they were not traitors, who 
reſtored, or attempted to reſtore the purity of Roman liberty ; 
but that, in reality, the men deſtroyed in this, and all the 
other inſtances I have mentioned, were themſelves the traitors : 
that tyrants and uſurpers are the worſt of traitors; and that, if 
it is virtue to obey virtuous rulers, if it is juſt and right to 
obey legal and conſtitutional mandates, then muſt it be 
always virtue, right, and juſtice, to reſiſt and oppoſe thoſe 
tyrants and uſurpers whoſe ſanguinary violence depopulates the 
country, or whoſe projects of ſelfiſh ambition deprive the 
nation of its ſupport and freedom. | 

Akenſide, in his Poem on « The Pleaſures of Imagination,” 
ſuppoſes, falſely I believe, that the moſt ſublime image that 
can poſſibly be preſented to the mind is that Brutus riſing from 
the ſtroke that laid the tyrant proſtrate at his feet. 


& Look then abroad through Nature, to the range 
Of planets, ſuns, and adamantine ſpheres, 
Wheeling unſhaken through the void immenſe, 
And ſpeak, O Man! does this capacious ſcene 
With half that kindling majeſty dilate 

Thy ſtrong conception, as when Brutus roſe 
Refulgent from the ſtroke of Cæſar's fate 

Amid the crowd of patriots, and his arm 

Aloft extending, like eternal Jove, 

When guilt brings down the thunder, call'd aloud 
On Tully's name, and ſhook his crimſon ſteel, 
And bad the father of his country Hail! 

For lo! the tyrant proſtrate on the duſt ! 

And Rome again is free?“ 


Citizens, I do not approve, though the laureat Pye, and the 
whig Aken/ide have done ſo, paſſages that have ſuch a ten- 
dency to excite a ſanguinary diſpoſition, I would _ 
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the powers of genius and reaſon employed to increaſe the 
kindneſs, not the bitterneſs of the heart ;—to allay the furious 
paſſions and ripen. of mankind, not to ſtimulate to vio- 
lence and flaughter. I have not therefore quoted either the 
tranſlation of Pye or the poem of Atenſide, becauſe they meet 
with my entire approbation; but becauſe they ſhew you that 
it never has yet been thought, by men who think at all, that 
thoſe two terms, ſo frequently confounded together, were one 
and the ſame ; but, on the contrary, that they have regarded 
reſiſtance of oppreſſion as a virtue of the firſt claſs, and 
thought that every thing ought to be a diſſemi- 
nated that would diſpoſe mankind to ſuch reſiſtance. I alſo 
maintain, that reſiſtance of oppreſſion is the firſt of virtues z 
but I would reſiſt it, not by the dagger, but by reaſon': I 
would go ſlowly to work from circle to circle: I would diſ- 
ſeminate the light of truth and benevolence z and I am ſure 
that, when mankind can be perſuaded to lay aſide their art- 
fully excited terrors, and to enter calmly into inveſtigation, 
Liberty will want no poignard to enforce her doctrines, nor 
no buckler to guard her boſom againſt thoſe furious foes who 
at preſent deteſt her, only becaule the artifices of a few indi- 
viduals have prevented them from contemplating her features ! 
I think myſelf, however, entitled, from the obſervations 
I have juſt brought forward, to conclude that, as the men 
who were deſtroyed were uſurpers and tyrants, the rebellion 
of thoſe who e them was not Treaſon. 

But, Citizens, I will tell you (for that is the more im- 
portant part of my ſubje&t) how 1 ſuppoſe a man may be 
guilty of treaſon, without falling into rebellion ; a thing which 
is much more common. And here permit me to obſerve, that 
my object in marking this diſtinction is, to diſluade mankind 
from commiting treaſon, not to perſuade them to commit re- 
bellion; for rebellion, though another crime, is, generally 
ſpeaking, a crime of monſtrous magnitude; K. it in- 
volves the peace and tranquillity of ſociety, and gives a few 
upſtart leaders, whoſe minds are inflated with a deſire of 
power, too frequent an opportunity of making tools and in- 
ſtruments of thoſe whoſe ſituation in ſociety renders 
them the ſtepping ſtones and ladders of the ambition of de- 
luding hypocrites. I do not therefore wiſh to perſuade you 
to commit rebellion; but I wiſh to perſuade other perſons to 
ceaſe to commit the greater crime of Treaſon. 

I will tell you then, and I will illuſtrate as I go on by hiſ- 
torical inſtances, how 1 conceive that men (if Miniſters and 
Oo 2 Courtiers 
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Courtiers may be conſidered as men) may commit the crime 
of treaſon -» ithout being rebels,—I conſider, when Cæſar 
g ſd to himſelf a power to which he was not entitled, and 
t us atten:;pted to enſſave his country, that he, though notguilty 
of iebell ion, was guilty of I reafon ot the highelt kind. I mean 
to ſay alio, that when Agr:ppa, Macenas, and others, adviſed 
Auguſtus to ſeize the ſovereign power, and thereby to anni- 
hilate entirely ail hopes f Roman freedom, that theſs adviſers, 
though they did not riſe in rebellion, were guilty of High 
Tre..fon allo; and that their treaſon was not a wit the leſs 
deteſt H., becauſe they adviſed him to preſerve all the forms 
of the Roman conſtitution, while he deſtroyed the whole of 
its ſpin and excellency. | 

I mein alſo to ſay (proceeding to events of a more recent 
date that, in France, for example, the deſtruftion of the 
Batlile w-s certainly an act of rebellion ; that the oppoſition 
made by the people to ch interference of foreign mercenaries, 
employed by the then exiſting government for their deſtruc- 
tion, was, alſo, an act of rebellion; and that the reſolution 
of the Pariſians, to defend the national Conſtituent Aſſembly, 
was another act of rebellion : but I mean to ſay, at the ſame 
time, that neither the one nor the other of theſe was an act 
of treaſon ; but on the contrary, conſidering the ſituation of 
France t that time, that they were acts of falvation, to 
which France owes what ſhe yet poſſeſſes of liberty, and the 
means i which are at this time almoſt completely in her hand) 
of obtaining a degree of liberty more happy and glorious 
than any thing that has yet been conceived or thought of. 

Broglis with his mercenary ticops, at the beck of that 
power which was then undoubtedly poſſeſſed of the ſupreme 
authority, was marching to Poris, to cruſh the friends of 
liberty, and annihilate the States-General. The Pariſians 
heard of it, and were frantic with apprehenſions for their 
dawning liberty: they ran to the Arſenal to provide them- 
ſelves with arms, never thinking at firſt of taking the Baſtille, 
or ſuſpecting that they we e Capable of fo doing; but the 
cruel behaviour and tieaChery of the governor urged their 
fury, even beyond its firſt intention, and, happily for the 
univerſe, the Baſtille was laid a ſmoaking ruin upon the 
earth. 

It I were ſtanding up as an advocate for theſe men, de- 
fending them by legal quibbles againſt the charge of rebellion, 
I knw I muſt be e the, ſhould have nothing to ſay. 
But if 1 were pleading for them upon the charge of N 3 

ou 
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I ſhould ſay, Bring as many ſuch traitors as you will before 
a juſt tribunal, charged with ſuch actions, under ſuch cir- 
cumſtances, and, inſtead of fetters for their legs, they muſt 
be furniſhed with crowns of laurel, - They were the ſaviours, 
not the betrayers of their country: and if a foreign mercen 
force can ever be permitted, at the nod and beck of any Mi- 
niſter, or any Monarch, to be brought into any capital, to 
enforce the commands of deſpotiſm, farewell to every thin 
like liberty, farewell to every thing like ants a he 
to civilization This world is a wilderneſs, where one great 
elephant may ſtalk from place to place, and, with his huge 
proboſcis, mow down every thing that might adminiſter to 
the comfort and _—y of mankind. 

But if this was Rebellion without being Treaſon, let us 
ſee, in the next inſtance, what was Treaſon in France, thou 
not Rebellion. —It was T rcafon in thoſe deteſtable ſycophants 
who ſtood behind the curtain (and there is but too frequently 


ſome whiſpering fiend, behind the curtain, diſturbing the re- 


poſe of nations, and poiſoning the ears of princes )—when 
they adviſed the King to give a hypocritical ſanction to decrees 
which they meant afterwards to adviſe him to violate; when 
they adviſed the King, after having moſt ſolemnly ſworn to 
ſupport thoſe decrees, to add perjury to treachery, and ſhame- 
leſs effrontery to both, and declare himſelf deſtitute of every 


priaciple of faith and honeſty.— Thoſe men were traitors both 


to their Country and their King ! and calamities enough they 
have brought upon both, which ſophiſts may endeavour to la 
upon other ſhoulders, but which are chargeable, in the fir 
inſtance, to them, and them alone. Thoſe men however, 
and that woman, who adviſed the flight of the unfortunate 
Louis XVI. were not guilty of rebellion, but they were 
traitors of the worſt deſcription; and if it were poſſible for 
me, in any fituation, to applaud the ſeverity with which 
crimes are ſometimes purſued, I ſhould be almoſt inclined to 
17576. they deſerved the fate which they eventually met.— 
A biſs. 
b I — much obliged to the Citizen who has thus interrupted 
me] But, as I am ſure the ſentzment is unexceptionable, I 
rceive that I muſt have made ſome miſtake in the expreſſion. 
will repeat, therefore, the idea I meant to convey.—I mean 
to ſay, that thoſe evil counſellors of Louis XVI. who adviſed 
him to ratify decrees which he did not mean to fulfil; who 
adviſed him to ſwear to the conſtitution which he meant t6 
violate ; who adviſed him afterwards to violate that conſtitu- 


tion, 
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tion, and leave the paper upon his table in which he declared 
himſelf to be a hypocrite and a perjurer; who adviſed him to 
fly to foreign nations, in hopes of leading foreign armies 
againſt his country,—that theſe counſellors, theſe vipers let 
me call them, though they were not rebels, were traitors of 
the worſt deſcription, —T his is my meaning. This is what 
I meant to expreſs before. This, I believe, I have expreſſed 
tolerably accurately now : and if any ſcribes of the Treaſury 
think they can make any thing of it, I will endeavour, as 
_ as poſſible, to repeat it again to thoſe I was going to 
ſay Citizen Spies, but—Gentlemen Spies, I mean. Far be 
it from me, Citizens, to inflame your minds againſt any 
individual ; but, as I know that every night there are gen- 
temen of that deſcription, I wiſh to tell them fairly and 
openly, that if any perſons whatever wiſh to take down any 
part of my words, if they will fignify their deſign, either in 
the manner juſt now ſignified, or any other way, I will repeat 
the idea to them. And J will do more: I will ſhew them the 
difference between the honor of a plain common man, the 
ſimple deſcendant of a London tradeſman and the daughter of 
a poor country farmer, and the tinſel honor which belongs to 
perſons who wear trumpery titles and trumpery decorations. 
Iwill ſhew them that inſtead of hiring, like a perſon of the 
laſt defcription, 50 bludgeon-men to knock out the brains of 
a man hoſtile to my ſentiments, I will protect even his rude, 
intemperate, and ungentlemanlike conduct, from the indigna- 
tion which ſome might think it merits. No man, however 
improper his 1 5 ſhall meet with an improper return of 
it here. His perſon ſhall be protected; the freedom of his 
ſentiments ſhall be protected. If he is a deluded individual, 
I will endeavour to remove his deluſion by candour: if a de- 
figning individual, I wil) ſhew him how ſuperior the ſmalleſt 
of the friends of liberty is to the malice of ſuch defigns. 

Citizens, I ſhall now proceed in my taſk of making theſe 
diſtinctions, and ſhewing you that there may be treaſon with- 
out rebellion, and that this "Treaſon is moſt frequently com- 
mitted by thoſe individuals who are ſo ready to charge others 
with being traitors. I ſhall proceed to illuſtrate this by facts 
from the hiſtory of our own country. 

You will remember that Charles the Firſt not being wiſe 
enough to know how to buy parliaments, and the parlia- 
ment under Charles the Firſt being diſpoſed to ſupport the 
rights of the people, there conſequently aroſe what is called 
a rebellion in this country, (Remember I am not going tn 
b Justiiy 
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juſtify the laſt act of the Rebels, as they are called. I do not 
ify ſanguinary puniſhments in any inſtance whatever!) 
But, in conſequence of the diſpoſition on the part of the 
ill adviſors of Charles the Firſt, to uſurp arbitrary power, 
and the diſpoſition on the part of the Parliament to ſupport 
the liberties of the people, what is called a rebellion took. 
place in this country. 

Now, in this inſtance, I think we ſhall find that the Trea- 
ſon did not lie in the people and parliament of England, though 
they zre called rebels for defending themſelves againſt the armed 
force which Charles, by the advice of his miniſters, aſſem- 
bled in order to make himſelf abſolute; but that the Treaſon 
was in the Miniſters, who adviſed him to abdicate his rightful 
crown, by attempting to uſurp a tyranny and authority to which 
he had no claim. I ſay that the principle traitor was the 
apo ſtate Y/entworth, who, while he was in oppoſition, pre- 
tended to be a flaming patriot, a friend to the liberties of the 
people, and an advocate for a reformation of corruptions and 
abuſes; but who, as ſoon as he became miniſter, became one 
of the moſt violent perſecutors of every thing that looked 
like liberty; and though I do not commend nor ex-ule the 
trial of Lord Strafford (the title with which his proſtitution 
was purchaſed) yet I contend, that thoſe who adviſe a King 
to exerciſe a power which the laws of the land do not veſt in 
him, are traitors to the king and to the country, and do there- 
by adviſe him to abdicate tie throne on which the conſtitution 
has placed him; —do actually adviſe him to un Aing himſelf, 
and renounce thoſe privileges and prerogatives which, but for 
his unjuſt uſurpation, he might ſtill have continued to enjoy. 
I mean to ſay, alſo, that the adviſers of Charles the Second 
and James the Second, who as they were alſo ignorant of the 
art of effeftually buying parliaments, took. it into their heads 
to perſuade them to do without any parliaments at all (which 
is pretty nearly the ſame thing you know !) though they did 
not riſe in rebellion againit the royal authority, were alſo trai- 
tors to their country, and to thoſe two unfortunate monarchs. 
II ſay two unfortunate monarchs ; for though the firſt of them 
(as ſome ſay) died a natural death, yet his reign was one con- 
tinued ſource of vexation and misfortune; and might hold up 
a ſtriking leſſon to all monarchs—that when they attempt to 
graſp more power than wy are entiled to, they graſp at thorns' 
whoſe ſharp and unpoiſoned mail will rankle in the hand that 
attempts to graſp them. 


1 ſhall 
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I ſhall now juſt obſerve, in a brief manner, that theſe na- 
tural diſtinctions have been too frequently confounded by the 
arts of courtiers and ſycophants. | 

In the firſt place, it has been common, by the aſſiſtance of 
metaphor and flattery to repreſent the perſon of an individual 
and the happineſs and exiſtence of a whole country to be one 
and the fame thing. I admit, I affirm that the ſafety, the 
ſecurity, and tranquillity of the individual or individuals who 
conſtitute tae chief magiſtracy of a country, are incorporated 
with the happineſs of ſociety; and that he who invades the 
life of ſuch magiſtrate or magiſtrates, whatever be the form 
of the conſtitution, commits an offence of a very heinous 
deſcription againſt the peace and happineſs of ſociety. I 
think it neceſſary to make this obſervation that my intentions 
may not be miſrepreſented. I wiſh you to underſtand accu- 
rately the nature of crimes and offences. I do not mean to 
perſuade you that any thing that is criminal is virtuous ; or, 
which is frequently attempted in another place that, things 
really virtuous and juſt are criminal. But I mean to ſay, that 


though it is a high crime to aſſail the magiſtracy of a country, 


yetthat the magiſtrate and the country are not one and the 
ſame thing: and that no one life ever yet was, or ever can be, 
as eſtimable as the life of twenty-four millions, or ſeventeen 
millions, or ſeven millions of individuals of which the popu- 
lation of any particular country may conſiſt. 

This is a fort of flattery paid by ſycophant writers to in- 
creaſe their own importance in the eyes of thoſe they flatter. 
But this is not all. Did the encroachment and metaphor ſtop 
here I would not have troubled you with ſo many animadver- 
ſions upon the ſubject. But, having, in the firſt inſtance, 
identified, by a figure of ſpeech, the whole nation in the per- 
ſon of the Prince, they next confound the miniſter of the 
Prince with the Prince himſelf; and then call it high Treaſon 
to oppoſe the meaſures, deſigns, nay the contemplations of that 
courtier who, by arts the moſt hypocritical, may happen to 
have ſeized upon the helm of power. 

Mr. Gibbon, in his « Decline and Fall of the Roman Em- 
© pire,”—a work which, though perhaps not entitled to ſo 
unqualified an approbation as has ſometimes been given, muſt 
be admitted to be full of profound reſearch, and uſeful reflec- 
tion, particularly alludes to this laſt ſpecies of treaſon—an 
attempt to identify the perſon of the miniſter or favourite with 
the perſon of the Prince, and to puniſh the oppoſition made 

to 
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to ſuch miniſter as an offence againſt the ſovereign; and very 


juſtly conſiders it as the laſt ſtage of deſpotiſm.—(Y ou will 
remember, Citizens, that at the time Mr. Gibbon wrote this 
reflection, the late accuſations for high "Treaſon had not been 
brought forward—nor had it ever been whiſpered in Britain 
that a diſpoſition to oppoſe meaſures that had been hinted by 
a miniſter, could be conſidered as Treaſon in this country, 
You will pleaſe to obſerve that, in this country, this laſt 
ſpecies of Treaſon has been very jealouſly guarded againſt ; 


and it was for this reaſon that the 25th Edward III. was 


made; for ſo many things had been charged to be Treaſon, 
that bore no reſemblance to that crime, that an act was thought 
neceſſary in that Parliament, to define the two principal ſpecies 
of Treaſon to be compaſſing and imagining the death of the king ; 
and actually levying war againſt the king. Having laid down 
this in ſo clear and diſtin&t a manner, our anceſtors weakly 
thought that they had done ſufficient. But it was not long 


before attempts were ſucceſsfully made to extend the limits of 


the law of Treaſon. Thoſe limits the good ſenſe of the people 
has occaſioned them to refer to again and again; and the ſame 
limits have been again and again declared to be the boundaries 
of the crime ot 'T reaſon ; — again and again (whenever artful, 
hypocritical, and alarming miniſters got poſſeſſion of the ſeat 
of power) under frivolous pretences, have been extended to a 
moſt exorbitant degree. 

Queen Mary, on account of her religion and intolerance, 
has been ſpoken of with a degree of ſeverity which is cer- 
tainly as much as ſhe is entitled to; ſhe had one merit, how- 
ever, which ought not to be forgotten; ſhe expreſſed, by 
public att, her deteſtation of making words * repealed 
all the encroaching ſtatutes that had been made; and again 
fixed the limits of Treaſon by the 25th. Edward III. Thoſe 
limits, however, fince that time have been occaſionally 
extended and again reſtored: and we have, at this time, to 
lament two ſtatutes, fabrications of the preſent miniſter, 
(the Alien Af, and the Traiterous Correſpondence Act) by 
which thoſe ſacred boundaries are once more violated. 

But this is not all. It is to be obſerved, that ſince the re- 
volution, miniſters not thinking fit to alter the lam of Trea- 
fon as often as they wiſhed to extend the limits, have induced 
their judges to appeal to fictions ar d evaſions; by which they 
have effectually done that which they did not openly dare to 
avow. - Accordingly we find that though the 25th Edw. III. 
ex E ſays, that to compaſs and imagine the death of the 

o. XIII. Py King 
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King ſhall be high Treaſon, and that to levy war againſt the 
King ſhall alſo be high Treaſon; making them, thereby, two 
diſtin ſpecies of Treaſon, and clearly evincing thereby that 
merely conſpiring, or imagining, to levy war, was no Treaſon ; 
yet they have procured many judges to declare, and to paſs 
ſentences upon that declaration, that though to attempt to levy 
war is not I reaſon under the head of levying war, yet that it 
is ſtill Treaſon under another diſtinct ſpecies : oP by that of 
compaſſir g the death of the King juſt as if our frugal anceſtors, 
whoſe acts were ſeldom longer than this bit of paper, would 
have ſpent their time and words in declaring, that to levy war 
ſhould be high Treaſon, if they had meant and underſtood that 
even the very idea of ſuch a thing would be an act of high 
Treaſon, of the deſcription which they had already 3 
declared; namely, the compaſſing and imagining the death of 
the King. — But let us now return to the times of Charles the 
Second, by whom it is notorious that an attempt was made to 
eſtabliſh an abſolute deſpotiſm. 

If we wanted proof of this, we need only appeal to the 
alliances formed by the cabal, and other miniſters of Charles II. 
their conſtant hoſtility to every country that attempted to 

ain or to preſerve its freedom; and their connections with 
_ deſpot of France, and every other deſpot on the continent, 
who would oppoſe the principles they wiſhed to eradicate. 

Now, Citizens, there is a curious circumſtance relative to 
the hiſtory of Charles II. namely, that every ſix or twelve 
months produced a conſpiracy, which, bein \ Grant in the 
imagination of miniſters, was propagated in Parliament, while 
there was any Parliament, and afterwards in the Privy Council 
(when Privy Councils became every thing and Parliaments 
nothing), was afterwards diſſeminated through the country by 
inflammatory hand-bills and proclamations. In conſequence 
of theſe, imaginary traitors, never hearing of ſuch plots and 
conſpiracies till they were indifted and brought to the bar to 
be tried for them, were time after time dragged, at the peril of 
their lives, before judges who knew them to be innocent, to 
hear the ſcandalous harangues of Serjeants and Attorney - 
Generals, who knew that the men they were arraigning were 
innocent and virtuous, and that they themſelves, their 
employers, were the perſons who ought to have ſtogd at the 
bar and been tried. 

If any one doubts whether I have given a faithful account of 
theſe plots and conſpiracies, let him turn over the pages of 
Rapin's Hiſtory, "Theſe facts, which ſtand recorded upon 
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unqueſtionable authority, (otherwiſe they could not have been 
believed by thoſe who live under the preſent adminiſtration) 
mark, beyond the poſſibility of miſtake, the deſigns and objects 
of the miniſters by which theſe plots and fictitious conſpiracies 
were fabricated: and woe to the nation that ſhall witneſs their 
repetition. | 

Ves, Citizens, in this reign of Charles II. in which theſe falſe 
conſpiracies were hatched, there were alſo many real conſpira- 
cies; but they were conſpiracies among thoſe perſons that were 
endeavouring to deſtroy the pretended conſpirators. Falſe 

plots, and falſe conſpiracies, are neceflary things for thoſe 
who have real plots and conſpiracies of their own to conceal. 

I would not wiſh to preſs the ſubject too cloſely; but have 
we not alſo had falſe plots and conſpiracies in the preſent day ? 
Has not the preſent immaculate miniſter difleminated his 
alarms, like electric ſhocks, from one end of the country to 
another, to every individual who imagined he had a ſtake in the 
country ?—as if every man that has life and exertion had not 
a ſtake, or ought not to have a ſtake in the count 
Has not the preſent miniſter, by thoſe excellent cond 
warrants for high Treaſon, 3 and reports of ſecret 
committees, conveyed his electric ſhocks of alarm through the 
country, till the whole deluded maſs of the people ſhook with 
convulſions before him? much to the amuſement, no doubt, 
of the manager of the machine, though little to the health and 
benefit of thoſe upon whom he operated. Nay, it is ſaid, 
that there have been individuals who have had the audacity 
to attempt to keep up the reputation of their quackery, by 
charging the juries of this country with being conſpirators, 
alſo, againſt the laws and conſtitution they were called to defend, 
becauſe they would not hang the men whom they thought fit 
to accuſe. 

Yes, if we are not ſtrangely abuſed, indeed if our credu- 
lity is not moſt terribly tricked, by thoſe retailers of intelli- 
gence, the reporters for the diurnal prints, perſons have ſtood 
up in public aſſemblies, and declared that the acquittal of the 
felons, as they call them, was a proof of the extent to which 
the conſpiracy had ſpread. 

Theſe words are detailed to us as the words of men whoſe 
profeſſions of attachment to the Conftitution ought to have 
prevented them from inſulting that part of the Conftitution, 
which, I make no ſcruple of aying, is warth ten thouſand times 
more than all the reſt of the Conſtitution put 74 1 
mean the great and Gm" right of TRIAL BY JURY! 
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But, Citizens, in the midſt of theſe falſe plots we have, 

alſo, had real plots and conſpiracies. I remember, a few 

evenings ago, having the pleaſure, or imagining that I had the 

pleaſure, of ſeeing, in this room, the high and mighty inquiſi- 

tor, Mr. Reeves. The ſight of this being inſpired me with ſome 
inclination to let him know that his ;nguiſitorial preſence did 

not daunt the friends of liberty. I, therefore, took the liberty 

of announcing, at that time, that I ſhould, on afuture occaſion, 

lay before this audience an expoſition of the plots and conſpira- 

cies of Mr. Reeves and his aſſociators. And, if ever I ſhould 

ſee a tall, gawky, ſhuffling fellow, who has been idolized very 

much in this country, and whoſe principal claim to that | 
idolatry ſeems to be his talent of ſhuffling and apoſtacy !— » 6 


if I ſhould have ever the happineſs to be in company where 
that right honourable maypole happens to ſtalk in, I will 
greet him with the promiſe of an equally juſt diſſection. 
At preſent it is my duty to proceed with my expoſition of the 
plots and conſpiracies of Reeves. l ſpeak his name without diſ- 
guiſe, that his followers and retainers may be at no loſs in their 
report. 

I ſhall not dwell particularly upon the character of the 
honourable inſtitution of which he is the founder; nor the 
baſeneſs, when it was firſt opened, of ſigning the name of a 
perſon, as ſecretary, who never had been within the walls of 
the meeting. I will mention, however, a little anecdote to 
which this circumſtance gave birth. The gentleman went to 
complain to Reeves of the inſult put upon his name by intro- 
ducing it into ſuch company, and found the whole ſociety, 
conſiſting of four or five actual members, aflembled. They 
immediately apologiſed; and ſaid, as they were very much in 
in want of a ſecretary, they would be very much obliged to 
him to recommend them one. To which he is reported to 
have anſwered immediately, Why, here is Mr. Reeves, who 
« is a buſtling active man, he will do very well, I ſhould 
c think, for a — and then, perhaps, you may chance to 
« get a reſpectable man in the chair.“ 

But, ſoft: I ought to ſpeak of Mr. Reeves with fear and 
trembling; for he is chief magiſtrate of the diſtrict, and I 
have not yet forgot the maxim of Homer: 

—“ Though we deem the ſhort-liv'd fury paſt, 
& *Tijs ſure the mighty will revenge at laſt.” 


This chief magiſtrate (the man who was to be the judge) 
about thirteen months ago, when I firſt began to lecture here, 
went from houſe to houſe, begging of perſons to come and 

complain 
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complain to him of my houſe as a nuiſance. Having ſo done, 
Reeves, with fifteen or ſixteen perſons, attended at his court- 
leet—ſome to complain of nuiſance, and others to declare it 
was no nuiſance at all, 

Mr. High Steward Reeves took his chair, authoritatively, 
and ſwore in the witneſſes to be examined againſt me; when, 
ſeeing that theſe and the jury had withdrawn together, I put 
the following queſtion: | 

« Pray, Mr. Chairman Reeves, am I not to be at liberty to 
* call witneſſes alſo?” | 

« , Sir, you cannot. Who are you, Sir?“ 

“My name is Thelwall. Lam the perſon complained againſt.” 

« No, Sir. I Hall take care that juſtice is done. But you 
« cannot call any witneſſes.” 

« Pray, Sir, am I to be permitted to be heard in my own 
« defence?” 

&« Not by Counſel, Sir, After the verdict you may ſay what 
« you pleaſe to me yourſelf. But 1 ſhall not hear you at any 
& very conſiderable length.” | 

So you ſee, the man who is to fit as judge, firſt of all goes 
and begs people to come and accuſe. After having got 
perſons to accuſe, he tells the accuſed he ſhall not be at liberty 
to call any witneſſes in his defence. That he ſhall not be at 
liberty to ſay any thing in his defence, till after the verdiQ; 
and then he may be permitted humbly to beg and pray in 
mitigation of fine; but not to ſpeak at any confilerable length, 
leſt (I ſuppoſe) his defence ſhould happen to become ſedition. 

I ſhould think this enough to convince you of the ſituation 
of the magiſtracy of this country. But this is not all. Mr. 
Reeves charged every individual of the officers under him to 
take me into cuſtody, when I came into Court; to commit me 
(without any warrant whatever) to the round-houſe. After 
which, perhaps, I was to be ſent on board a ſhip—being an 
able-bodied man for a ſailor!/—or ſent off to ſome of the ſolitary 
iſles of Scotland, as many perſons have been—as Lady Grange, 
for inſtance, was. 

All this, had the firſt ſtep ſuccecded, might have taken place 
with eaſe. For, if he had power to take the firſt ſtep, he might 
have had power to take the reſt; and who ſhould have ſaid him nay? 

What then preſerved me? Why there was not a beadle or 
pariſh conſtable throughout the diſtrict, who had the hardineſs 
to execute ſuch anorder; and they told Mr. Reeves that they 
would not execute it. 

Theſe are the men who aſlociate to protect liberty and 


property; 
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property; and who, under ſuch pretences, enter into con- 
ſpiracies to ſeize the perſon of an individual without legal 
authority, thoughunder the maſk of magiſtracy—for magiſtracy 
is one thing, law another. If this is protecting property, may I 
never have property to be protected! If this protecting liberty, 
make me a galley-ſlave at once! If this is protecting order and 
civilized ſociety, ſtrip me naked, and turn me into the wilderneſs 
with ſavages, for I am ſick of ſuch order and civilization! 

Citizens, when this would not do, within leſs than ten days 
a charge of high Treaſon was trumped up. I was dragged 
from my houſe; my premiſes were plundered; not only my 
manuſcripts, the whole labours of my life, but my books, my 
collections of prints, and the very cloths from my tables were 
ſeized, to pack the pillage up in. | 

Application after application has been made to the Privy 
Council; evaſive anſwer after evaſive anſwer has been given; 
and my effects are not returned. (This is protecting liberty 
and n At laſt I am referred to Mr. Zofepb N bite, the 
honourable Solicitor of the honourable treaſury; and Mr. Jo- 
ſeph White ſays, « You may tell Mr. Thelwall I have nothing 
« of his, and nothing ſhall he have of me.” This is pro- 
tecting property! my books, my manuſcripts of all deſcrip- 
tions, in proſe and in verſe !——-whether there is a ſyllable of 
politics in them or not; many of them the labours of years: 
all are to be ſeized, and witheld, becauſe I have dared to 
queſtion the wiſdom and integrity of the moſt perfidious 
apoſtate that ever exiſted. 

Yet theſe are the individuals who have the impudence to 
tell you they aflociate for the protection of liberty and property. 
They ought to tell you that they affociate to pillage and plunder. 

I meant to have gone further, and read ſome documents 
relative to theſe facts. But I dare not keep documents in my 
houſe. I may be taken up for high Treaſon again, perhaps; 
and my papers may again be taken, as they were before, leſt 
they ſhould enable me to prove my own innocence, or the 
guilt of my accuſers. 

For mark the conſequences of this ſeizure of papers. 
It does not only furniſh the materials of accuſation but it takes 
from the perſon accuſed the means of F eng. the falſhood of 
the charges, however baſely forged. Thus, on the late occa- 


ſion, the Privy Council knew, the Attorney General knew, 
(at leaſt they muſt have known, if they had read my papers, 
which after my houſe had been pillaged of them it was their 
duty to do) that the whole of the evidence of Taylor, _ 

| other 
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other perſons brought forward on the trials, was entirely falſe. 
It was proved again and again that the perſons accuſed were 
the very reverſe of what they accuſed them of being; and Ican 
aſſign no reaſon for witholding our papers and property, but the 
fear leſt we ſhould be enabled to prove theſe circumſtances. 

But this is protecting liberty and property: This is pre- 
ſerving the conſtitution. —Such protection 

O, Citizens! would I could ſee that quiet, that tranquil, | 
but that determined ſpirit of N among you, that you | 

would hear and ſee before you judged ! that you would know 
the truth before you pronounced! Vu could not then be de- 
luded by ſuch ridiculons pretences ; you could not be made the 
dupes of ſuch artifices as theſe, f 

But let me not loſe again the tranquillity of my ſoul !—-I 
was in hopes that the ſcene I had beheld, had entirely allayed 
thoſe irritable feelings which youthful intemperance is but too 
apt to indulge, Let me not, when the ſting of indignation 
and the conſciouſneſs of injury urges my temper—let me not 
inflame your minds with ſimilar feelings !—I am to blame: I 
have ſpoken with more warmth than either the circumſtances 
or the authors of my injuries are worthy of. Let me turn to 
that picture of philoſophy which I have beheld on board 
the tranſport which is to convey our beloved fellow. citizen 
to the ſolitary inhoſpitable region of Norfolk Iſland; where 
even the converſe of thoſe friends, ſent before him, cannot 
ſoothe his melancholy hours. Let me keep before me the 
virtuous, the godlike fortitude, with which he bears his 
wrongs; and bluſh at the recollection that while he with un- 

moved philoſophy bears to be wafted acroſs the tempeſtuous 
ocean, into a long, lingering, diſgraceful exile of fourteen 
years, I have ſuffered a little, paltry pillage, committed by 
paltry individuals, upon my labours and my little property, to 
hurry me into an intemperance ſo unworthy of the principle 
I would inculcate. 

O Citizens! could you have been with me—could you 
have ſeen what I have ſeen, and heard what I have heard, 
how would you lament the degeneracy of Britain, that could 
ſuffer ſuch a man as Gerrald, in ſuch a cauſe, to be ſent into 
exile, in execution of ſuch a ſentence ! 

I met, when I viſited him, not the dejefted countenance of 
an exile; but the chearfulneſs of a vhilofopher, The health 
which had been impaired by his cloſe and rigorous confine- 
ment, was conſiderably renovated, by the ſalubrious breezes 
of the ſea; and the cheerfulneſs and vivacity to which his 
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genius gave ſo peculiar a charm, again animated his counte- 
nance. I ſhall not attempt to picture to you the whole of 
thoſe feelings which nothing but friendſhip can conceive; and 
friendſhip only when it is kindled by ſuch exalted talents, and 
more exalted virtues. But I cannot forget that he left me one 
bequeſt; which is not only mine; but is your's alſo. It is 
a bequeſt to every friend of liberty, I had parted from him 
the third and laſt time that I went on board the veſſel. I had 
come half down the ladder, by the ſide of the ſhip, that was 
to convey me into the little boat and take me back to Portſ- 
mouth; when, with ſome agitation of countenance, he called 
me back.—< My friend,” ſays he (the tear ſtanding in his eye) 
« look to my little Girl: let her not be forgotten.“ 

J had intended to have mentioned her to him; but the heart 
full of innumerable ſenſations, ali crowding forward at once, 
will often happen to forget the moſt important. I returned. 
I enquired of him what could be done for her; and offered 
her the protection of my houſe, ſo long as oppreſſion ſhould 
leave me one. No, no,” ſays he, my friend; I hope that 
& is not neceſſary. I believe that her fituation is not, at pre- 
« ſent totally uncomfortable ; but countenance her—counte- 
+ nance my little babe: ſhe is the vital drop that warms my 
« heart. It will be the balm of my ſoul to reflect that the 
friends of liberty have not deſerted her.“ 

I would not then diſgrace the manly ſcene before me with 
a tear: but now, it is no ſhame, it is no reproach to let them 
flow down my cheek, while I conjure you, whatever fate may 
fall upon me, whatever may be the lot of the few particular 
triends that were dear to his heart, forget not, Britons, forget 
not, during that long, long fourteen years of baniſhment, if 
fourteen vears it is to be!) that Fo/epk Gerrald is in exile for 
his zeal in the cauſe of liberty; and that Foſeph Gerrald has 
an infant Daughter, who may, perhaps, want a friend, and call 
upon the name of that country which hehas ſerved at the peril 
of his life, for that ſupport which the Father can no longer yield. 

Having finiſhed this brief appeal, he turned cheerfully 
round; and “ As for myſelt,” ſays he, “ bear witneſs how 
„ impoſſible it is for the little malice of my perſecutors to 
„ puniſh me. They may puniſh themſelves by the attempt; 
* but as for what they call ſuffering, to me it is triumph, and 
not diſgrace.” 

Such are the feelings and ſentiments that animate the heart 
of the true patriot: and while ſuch feelings and ſuch ſenti- 
ments remain, perſecution may triumph for a while, but 
liberty muſt be ultimately ſucccistul, 
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Continuation of the Narrative of the Proceedings of 
the Meſſengers, &c. 


[ Concluded from Number IX. 


Ix the early numbers of this work, I began my promiſed 
Narrative 4 


the Proceedings of Government relative to the 


late proſecutions. It will not appear ſurpriſing, in the hurry 


and fatigue which muſt neceſſarily ariſe from preparing and 


delivering two Lectures a week, and corretting and ſuper- 
intending a weekly publication, that I ſhould not have found 
time regularly to continue it. It appears, however, an act of 
duty to my readers not to cloſe the volume without bringing 
this narrative to a concluſion. I proceed, therefore, in the 
ſame haſty manner in which, under my preſent circumſtances, 
I am neceffarily obliged to execute whatever I undertake, to 
perform this obligation. | 

The examinations being concluded for the day, I was con- 
ducted back to the houſe of the meſſenger, where I continued 
to be treated with that inſulting mixture of affected kindneſs 
and jealous reſtriction, which might be expected from igno- 
rant hypocriſy. The character of this man, however, I ſaw 
through in an inſtant, and one of the firſt requeſts I made to 
him was, that he would forbear to talk to me upon the po- 
litics of the day; as it was totally improper, in our ſituation, 


to enter upon any ſuch ſubjects. Lo this he ſmmediately af. _ 
ſented, and at firſt pretended to be very deſirous of avoiding /- | 
every thing of that deſcription, though it was every now and 
then conſpicuous enough that he was laying ſnares to trepan . 


me into imprudent expreſſions; and, during the three laſt 


days I remained with him, he took ſuch particular and re- 4 


peated pains to lead me, from whatever ſubject we talked 
upon, into the very topic, and the parts of that topic, which 
it was moſt my duty to avoid, that I could not but ſuſpe& 
that he had received particular inſtructions upon the ſubject z 
and I was frequently obliged to repel his queſtions by the 
moſt indignant reproach, Once in particular, he introduced 
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a man to ſup with us, whoſe face 1 never ſaw before, but 
whom I underſtood to be a ſerjeant in the Guards, whoſe 
buſineſs it was to fleep in the houſe for my better ſecurity, 
This was not of itſelf a circumſtance which diſpleaſed me; 
for I have ſome faith in phyſiognomy, and when I looked in 
his face, I had no doubt, nor have I {till any reaſon to doubt, 
that my new companion was an honeſt, though an ignorant 
man; and I never objected, even when at liberty to chuſe my 
company, to the — of ſuch a man, whatever might be 
his ſituation in life. On this evening, however, while the 

laſs was circulating, Timms contrived to introduce the ſub- 
ject of the condition of the lower orders of ſociety. This is 
a topic with reſpect to which my heart has always warm; 
and from the art with which it was introduced, I am con- 
vinced that he had been tutored by perſons better informed, as 
to my paſſions and feelings, than he had the opportunities or 
the penetration to be. * ſuch a topie there appeared no 
danger in expatiating. I always have thought, — 1 never 
have diſguiſed that opinion, that the poor are oppreſſed; 
that they are kept in brutal ignorance, for ſear they ſhould 
free themſelves from oppreſſion; and that there is a moſt 
wicked and ſcandalous diſproportion between the encreaſe in 
the price of labour, and the price of the neceſſaries of life; 
and I made no ſcruple to aflert this in pretty round terms. 
The wretch had watched his time. He ſaw that I was warm; 
and ſuppoſing me entirely off my guard, put ſome queſtion to 
me about the purpoſed Convention, and the poor taking things 
into their own hands; or ſomething of that kind—the terms 
of which I do not now remember. I remember, however, 
that it was a queſtion of the moſt ſuſpicious and improper de- 
ſcription z and that I turned immediately towards him, and 
looking in his face with the utmoſt contempt and anger, 
aſked him whether he was not aſhamed to put ſuch a queſtion 
to a perſon in my ſituation II had ſeveral occaſions to uſe 
this language to him. —Yet this wretch had the audacity to 
ſwear that I uſed to indulge myſelf, at his table, in very un- 
— converlations; and that I told him, if I had been 

ourteen days longer at liberty, I ſhould have had fo many 
friends around me, that it would have been difficult for Go- 
vernment to apprehend me. 

It is ſca:ccly poſſible to conceive any thing more abſurd and 
improbable than this ſtory: yet as improbable ſtories are 
ſouietimes believed, becauſe it appears equally improbable that 
they ſhould be invented, it may not be amiſs to ſhew out of 


what 
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| ſmall room, whoſe only window was not only ſecur 
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what ſlender materials they may ſometimes be compoſed. On 
the night of my apprehenfion, while I was yet waiting at the 
Secretary of State's office, the gentlemen clerks, and others 
who were in attendance, pretended to condole with me upon 
my ſituation, which I (defirous of marking as ſtrongly as 1 
could my contempt for my oppreſſors) repelled, ſometimes 
with jocularity, and ſometimes with gay indifference; and 
among other things I remember to have faid, that “ I did not 
« care much about it: though, to be ſure, if I had been at 


liberty a fortnight longer, it would have made thirty or 


« forty pounds difference to me; which, in my preſent 
« circumſtances, would have been of ſome importance.” — 
At another time, while Timms and myſelf were at dinner, he 
told me, that it had been intended to apprehend. me in my 
Lecture Room. © I am glad you did not,” faid I, gravely, 
« It might have been a dangerous experiment.” Theſe were 
the only foundations for the ridiculous fabrications. 

To remain in the power of a _ of whom one has 
formed ſuch an opinion as I had conceived of Timms, muſt be 
ſufficiently tormenting; and it was rendered the more intolera- 
ble by the affected, canting, hypocritical civility, with which 
his tyranny was interlarded. | 
Let the reader picture to himſelf an ill-tempered, mean 
and illiterate tyrant (the diſcarded valet of one of our nobility) 
deriving conſequence from a houle furniſhed with every articl 
of ornamental luxury, and a table ſupplied with coſtly viands ; 
yet as gloomy and reſtleſs as he was conſequential; a bigot in 
religion, and a flave in principles;—let®him imagine this 
being intruſted with ſole and abſolute dominion over a man 
whom he pretended to commilerate, but whom it was evident 
he both feared and hated; and to whom, in the ſtruggle be- 
tween malice and hypocriſy, he alternately made an oſtenta- 


tious diſplay of his kindneſs and indulgence; and of his power, 


if ſo diſpoſed, to load him with chains, and fetter him to the 
floor, or the bed-poſt. When the reader has pictured all theſe 
circumſtances to his imagination, he may form ſome idea of 
the firſt ſtage of the mild and benevolent ſyſtem of impriſon- 
ment for pretended Treaſon 
But this was not all. There was another circumſtance 
relative to this ci ech, which, if jt had long continued, 
muſt have committed me to the ſtill cloſer cultody of the 
grave: that is to ſay, tlie total excluſion of circulating air, 
xcluded from all exerciſe by day, and ſhut up every Habt in 
ed with 
QqQ 2 ſhuttersg 
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ſhutters, bolts, bars, and bells, but alſo with a thick double 
curtain, which {in ſpite of my remonſtrances) was conſtantly 
let down, and jammed clof⸗ againſt the wall with a heav 
table, ſo as to exclude every breath of air. I was thus literall 
parboiled in my own perſpiration; .and reduced, in the courfs 
of a week, to ſuch a ſtate of debility, that, but for my timely 
removal to the Tower, it would have been impoſſible that my 
health ſhould have ſupported the aſſault. 
Two days before my removal, Mr. Ford called upon me, 
and told me, in the preſence of Timms, That, © as in ſeizin 
« my papers, which were very numerous, /the Meſſenigechad 
& taken not only thoſe of a public but of a private nature; 
« the latter ſhould be reflored to me without delay, and he 
cc would give me his honour that nobody had ſeen them but 
« himſelf.” He then aſked me, “ Whether I would have 
« them ſent to my own houſe, or to the Meſſenger's? 
I replied, it would be ſome ſatisfaction to me to ſee what was 
returned; and I, therefore, wiſhed them to be ſent to me. 
Upon which he ſhewed me his ſeal, and told me, “ that I 
& might have the ſatisfaction of knowing they came from him 
© to me, without being ſubjected to the curioſity of other 
« perſons, that he would ſend them ſealed up with that im- 
ic preſſion.” Yet when I enquired of the meſlenger, at 
night, how it came that my trunk had not arrived from 
Mr. Ford, he told me, with more inſolent rudeneſs of tone 
and manner than he had ever before aſſumed, that» it had 
been; and that he had ſent it to my houſe, for that he would 
not have his roong littered about with a parcel of papers. 
Whether, there fore, it was really returned as Mr. Ford ſent 
it, or whatever impertinent curioſity might have examined its 
contents, I cannot ſay; but when | 4 after my trial, to 
inſpe& the effects returned, I found that all my fair copies 
and complete manuſcripts were miſting ; that none of my 
prints or ſimilar articles, ſo ſcandalouſly taken 2 in the 
general pillage, had been returned; and that the whole of the 
effects, thus oſtentatiouſly delivered back, conſiſted of ſome 
private letters, the notes of four or five of my lectures, a 
few domeſtic memorandums, N ſome blotted fragments and 
imper fect copies of my unpubliſhed works. So that, in fact, 
every valuable article is ſtill withheld ; and I am yet to learn, 
whether any part of the plunder is to be reſtored. 
After being ſix days tormented by the hypocritical politeneſs 
and jealous tyranny of this keeper, I was happily os, by 
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deing ſent to the more tolerable confinement of the Tower; 
where, notwithſtanding the jealous reſtrictions and inſults to 
which we were at firſt ſubjected, I found my ſituation compa- 
ratively comfortable; for my room was large, airy and pleaſant, 
and the warders, to whoſe cuſtody we were committed, with 
only one or two exceptions, were civil and attentive, and 
diſcharged their duty in a manner that does them credit. 

To this Baſtille we were removed with the moſt Jealous 
ſecrecy, And although my wife was preſent when the coach 
that was to take me away came to the door of the meſſenger, 
no ſort of intimation was given to either of us, where I was 
going ; nor could I get any information from my conductors, 
till the direction taken by the carriage let me into the ſecret. 

To the Tower then we were committed; and the firſt 
information I received was, that I was neither to be per- 
mitted to ſend for my books, nor have the privilege of 
pen, ink, or paper. This intimation of a ſeverity ſo mon- 
ſtrous and ſo unexpected, ſtruck, for the firſt time, a mo- 
mentary damp to my ſoul; for as I could not perſuade myſelf 
that the Miniſter would have the impudence to try us for 
High Treaſon, I expected that our impriſonment would 
be long; and from the iron bars, maſſive door, and the 
centinel planted with fixed bayonet at the entrance of the 
room, I conjectured that it was to be ſolitary. The pang, 
however, was but momentary. A proud exultation in the 
cauſe I ſffered for ruſhed upon my mind: I envied my fellow 
priſoners their ſhare in the honour of ſuch a perſecution ;3 and 
ambition mingling itſelf with my enthuſiaſm, I breathed a 
fruitleſs wiſh that I might have ſtood alone in a ſtruggle fo 

lorious, and ſo important. I recollected alſo, a converſation 
F had held ſeveral years before with a friend, of more face- 
tiouſneſs than delicacy, upon the ſubje&t of my youthful pe- 
culiarities, and in which, with a fort of prophetic flight of 
imagination, I had pictured myſelf as excluded in ſame dun- 
geon; Without either books or pen and ink, and aſked what I 
ſhould be likely to do with myſelf under ſuch circumſtances. 
— Do with yourſelf!” replied my friend.“ Why, you 
« would dip your finger in your dn excrements, and ſcribble 
c poetry on the wall!“ | | 

The conceit at firſt provoked my riſibility; but it led me 
into a train of reflection productive of ſenſatioas much more 
conſolatory and important. A croud of expedients ruſhed 
upon my mind; a nail which I picked up in the room appeared 
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to be a fund of inexhauſtible anjuſoment and utility; and T 
felt a deep conviction that there was no poſſible ſituation into 
which a man of active mind can be plunged in which he may 
not find means not only of improving himſelf, but eventually 
of benefiting his fellow beings : a conviction attended with 
jun x which the proudeſt of my perſecutors might have 

envied. 

It was not long, however, before I found that my confine- 
ment was not to be as ſolitary as I expected; for that the cen- 
tine], with his fixed bayonet, not being deemed a ſufficient 
guard for ſo deſperate a rebel, two armed men were, alſo, to 
be placed in my room night and day, I was informed, alſo, 
that perhaps, upon ſpecific application to the Privy Council, 
3 in time, be permitted to ſend for ſome of my 
8. ä 

It happened, alſo, that the perſon in whoſe houſe, or tower, 
I was lodged, had formerly been a bookſeller, 2nd had ſome 
few articles of his former trade ſtill in his poſſeſſion; and of 
him I ventured to borrow ſome volumes of Shakeſpeare's 
Plays : neither myſelf, nor the Warders who had the cuſtody 
of me, ſuppoſing that any thing more was meant by the re- 
ſtriction, than that nothing was to be brought into the Tower 
which had not firſt been inſpected by the Privy Council, or its 
agents: nor either of us ever ſuſpecting that the ſafe cuſtody 
of a traitor could be affected by his reading “ Macbeth,” or 
« As you like it.” —But we were miſerably miſtaken. I was 
detected reading a play-book without permiſſion of Govern- 
ment; the Warder was reprimanded, and the books ordered 
to be withdrawn; and it was near a fortnight before the re- 
2 and ſpirited remonſtrances of my wiie could procure 

or me the inaulgence (fo it was called) of peruſing any book 
whatever, or having the uſe of pen and ink. | 
But this was not all I had to complain of. The perpetual 
and inſulting viſits of the military were ſuch as conſtantly to 
remind me that I exiſted no longer under what have been 
called the wiſe and humane laws of England, but that I was, 
in reality, ſubmitted to all the jealous tyranny of a _ 
1 I was viſited almoſt "oy morning by the of- 

0 

bo 


ers on duty in the garriſon; ſome of whom were inſolent 

ys of ſixteen or eighteen, who, having no pretenſions 
either to the dignity of the citizen, or the urbanity of the 
gentleman, aſpired to conſequence by the rudeneſs and haugh- 

tineſs of their deportment. . 
intrude 


Leerer 
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intruded upon by ſerjeants and corporals; and every two 


hours the centinels came burſting into my room, with their 
arms in their hands, without the leaſt warning, ſtaring in 
my face with the moſt inſulting rudeneſs. And, to crown 
the whole, a ſerjeant of the Guards was appointed ta 
attend, whenever my ſiſter, my mother, or my wife, came 
to viſit me, to be a ſpy upon our actions, and note our con- 
verſation. 


The inſolent deportment of this man was no ſmall aggra- 
vation of the jealous tyranny wich which we were guarded, 


Our friends were not permitted to ſee us, without orders 
from the Privy Council; and OR with reſpect to meg, 
was only extended to my neareſt relations, twice a weeks, 
and for only two hours at a time; and to have a ſurly fellow 
of this deſcription ſeated eloſe by our ſides, liſtening to every 
word, and inſolently rebuking myſelf, my ſiſter, or my wife, 
if we did not ſpeak as loud as he wiſhed us, was a degree of 
aggravated. deſpotiſm which no law has authorized, and to 
which no Briton ought to ſubmit. - The ſpirited deportment 
of Citizen Martin, however, rid us, as I underſtand, of this 
military interference; the viſits of officers and ſoldiers were 
laid afide, and the office of watching and liſtening was tranſ- 
ferred to one of the warders, in the abſence of the gentle- 
man goaler. But though the perſon was changed, the vexa- 
tious jealouſy was not to be laid afide, and even when my 


© apathecaxy, the reſpetted Mr. Wilſon, procured- an order to 


ſee me, paitly on account of a temporary derangement of 
my own health, and partly to ſatisfy my mind as to the health 
of my wite, whom the fatigues and anxieties to which ſhe 
was expouſed had thrown into a ſituation of the utmoſt danger. 
not even he was exempted from the general reſtriction, (though 
medical men, even under the moſt barbarous def; 

always been regarded as privileged in this reſpect 


under ſuch circumſtances, it is natural I ſhvuld be deficous-to\ 
make; but which, however important to his peace, a huſ 


band will not be diſpoſed to make in the hearing of a third. 
; 


Perſon. : 
Such then were the circumſtances, during our continuance 


in the Tower, of that treatment which Mr. Dundas ſays was: | 
no puniſhment, and of the lenity and indulgence of which Mr. 
Pitt thinks fit oſtentatiouſly to boaſt. Far ten days or a 


fortnight I was debarred th $, pen, ink, and paper; 


or 


otiſms, have I 
and I was: - j+-4 
of courſe obliged to forbear many ob-thofe enquiries which 


— — — — — — 
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for about ſeven or eight weeks I was never permitted to go out 
of my room for exerciſe, or for air; during the whole of that 
very hot weather which prevailed during a part of the laſt 
ſummer, my only alternative was to be cloſed inceſſantly 
within this apartment, or to ſnatch an occaſional breath of air 
on the little leads, at the top of the round tower in which I 
was confined; and where the intenſe action of the ſun, reflect- 
ed from the metal, was ſuch as with difficulty could be ſup- 

ed; and, as there were three of us, Hardy, Horne Tooke, 
and myſelf, who were alternately to enjoy the breezes on this 
funny height, no two of us being permitted to baſk there at the 
ſame time, the intervals were ſhort, during which we could 
partake even of this indulgence. At length a freſh order was 
obtained at the requeſt, I underſtand, of ſome of the priſoners, 
but which was extended in its operation to all, further in- 
dulging us with permi ſſion to walk round the ramparts of the 
Tower, guarded each by his reſpective warder, who had the 
ſtricteſt injunttions not to ſuffer us to ſpeak either to each 
other, or to any other perſon. 

Before I quit the ſubject of the military, I ought to obſerve 
the very different manner in which they deported themſelves, 
at the beginning, and towards the latter end, of our impri- - 
fonment. At firit they ſeemed ſolicitous of every opportunity 
to inſult us; and even carried the expreſſion of their abhor- 
rence fo far as to level their muſquets at us, when we ap- 

red at our windows, and to maltreat every perſon who 
teſtified the leaſt affection towards us:—a circumitance which 
ſurprized me not a little, till I heard from one of the warders 
that, among the infernal fabrications which had been fo in- 
duſtriouſly circulated to inflame the public mind againſt us, 
a report had been very ſucceſsfully propagated among the 
foldiers, that a part of our deteſtable conſpiracy was a plan 
for ſurpriſing the Tower by night, marching immediately to 
the Iriſh barracks, where the ſoldiers were lodged, and maſ- 
facreing them all in their beds. The eyes of the ſoldiery, how- 
ever, as well as of the people in general, became opened, 
during our confinement, to the infamous artifices of our per- 
ſecutors; and when, towards the latter end of our impriſon- 
ment, we were permitted to walk about the ramparts, they 
ſhewed us every mark of civility and attention, and even 
turned people out of the Tower who attempted to offer us 
any kind of inſult, 


a. 
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At length, after we had been kept five months in ſuſpence, 
unable to conjecture, and thoſe who beſt underſtood the laws of 
the country were leaſt able to deviſe, what our perſecutors could 
poſſibly intend to do with us, a ſpecial commiſſion was made 
out to try us for High Treaſon, which was opened on the 2d 
of October with a ſpeech from Chief Juſtice Sir James Eyre, 
which, for the new and extraordinary dottrines 1t contains, 
and the ſtrain of plauſible eloquence with which thoſe doc- 
trines were inſinuated, will long be remembered by the lovers 
of Engliſh liberty: A ſpeech which, without any portion 
of Mr. Brothers's prophetic ſpirit, I venture to foretell will 
at leaſt be heard once more in a court of juſtice, to the great 
edification of the country in general, and of the bench and 
the bar in particular. 

I ſhall not animadvert upon the indecent violation of what 
have hitherto been W as eſſential regulations with re- 
ſpect to the Grand Jury. This has alteady been better done 
than I could poſſibly io it, by Citizen Martin, in his very 
excellent pamphlet, © An Account of the 2 on a 
* Charge of High Treaſon:“ —a pamphlet which I would 
recommend to the peruſal of every Citizen. Neither ſhall L 
make any comment upon the decency of lumping together, in 
one indictment for conſpiracy, twelve perſons, ſeveral of 
whom had never ſeen each other's faces, nor heard each 
other's names. Suffice it to ſay; an indictment for High Trea- 
ſon was found, the whole charges contained in which were 
of ſo vague and deſultory a nature, that they would not have 
juſtified a common Juſtice of the Peace, underſtanding the 
duties of his office and the laws of his country, to have 
granted a warrant for the apprehenſion of any individual. Yet 
the indictment had been drawn with ſpecial care, and the 
crown lawyers had made of their caſe all that could be made. 
— The plain fact is, that, though there are nine counts in this 
curious inſtrument, there is no one direct overt ac charged in 
any one of them; and for this reaſon, that the proſecutors 
knew they had no overt af to charge, and therefore dwelt 


upon generals, — thinking perhaps, at the ſame time, that ge- 


neral charges (good ſweeping clauſes) were beſt calcu to 
eſtabliſh a general ſyſtem of Terror and Executian. 


Of the indictment in which I was included; together win 


a liſt of between two and three hundred jurors, and two and 

1 hundred witneſſes, I was ——_— with a copy on the 13th 

of October, ten days before the day of arraignment, and m 
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counſel and follicitor were then permitted to have free acceſs ; 
as was alſo my wife, the perſon in my family whom I pitched 
upon as beſt qualified (from her fortitude, as well as her af- 
fection) to be employed as my confidential agent in this trying 
ſituation, | 

Ten days preparation being allowed to us, by act of parlia- 
ment, from the ſervice of the copies to the day of arraignment, 
(excluſive of that dy, and excluſive, alſo, of the intervening 
Sunday) we expected, of courſe, that thoſe ten days would 
not be broken in upon by the proſecutors ; and that we ſhould 
not be moved till the morning on which we were to be ar- 
raigned, or at any rate till the evening preceding. But we 
were miſtaken. + At nine o'clock fon the night of the 23d, 
when the gentleman} goaler came to lock me up, I was in- 
formed that we were to be removed to Newgate at fix o'clock 
the following morning. This was, to me, a very conſider- 
able inconvenience. My wife and myſelf had been writing 
all day, till ſeven or eight o'clock, when ſhe departed ; and I 
had {till ſome inſtruttions to prepare, which my ſolicitor 
deemed important, and which I was to have got ready againſt 
eight or nine o'clock the next morning, when ſhe was to 
come for them, and aſſiſt me in writing other letters and in- 
ſtructions to perſons who were expected to be uſeful in m 
defence. But it now became neceſſary for me to neglect 
every other conſideration in the preparations for my de- 
parture ; ſuch as packing up my books, papers, and other 
effects; and when my faithful agent was on her way, punc- 
tual to her appointment in the morning, ſhe had the mortifi- 
cation to meet the proceſſion, and to ſee her huſband con- 
ducted into the abode of felons and murderers, where ſhe had 
a freſh routine of ceremonies and delays to go through before 
ſhe could be admitted again to viſit him. 
Nor was this all. When I came to the coach that was to 
bring me from the Tower-gate, the Sheriff, Lamer, refuſed 
me permiſſion to ſend for my books and papers, which I had 
packed up, but which I had nobody at my lodging to bring 
for me. Mr. Sheriff Burnet would fain have inſiſted upon 
that act of juſtice, but Eamer obſtinately refuſed: the conſe- 
quence of which, and of other delays reſulting from this cir-- 
cumſtance, was, that even on the day of arraignment my 
books and papers had not come to hand. Arid yet TI am told 
that, during a late canvas for the vacant gown (ſome perſons 
objetting the treatment of the ſtate priſoners, and myſelf in 

| particular) 
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particular) thi$ geniſęman, or ſqme of his friends, choſe to 
affirm that I had 8 a letter to thank him for the parti- 
cular kindneſs and attbntion which he had paid to me. 

There was one circumſtance, however, attendant upon 
this removal, which I own was highly gratifying: I mean 
the deportment of the populace, who, as our removal at that 
time was perfectly unexpected, were of courſe a mere pro- 
miſcuous multitude, and might therefore be conſidered as re- 
preſenting pretty accurately the general feelings of the country 
with reſpect to us. ö | j 
But, as this circumſtance was faithfully detailed the next 
day in the Morning Poſt, I ſubjoin the account from that 
paper : | 


Removal of the State Priſoners to Newgate, 


c At ten o'clock on Thurſday night, when the gentlemen 
gaoler came to lock up the tory how. in the Tower, they were 
informed (having had no prior intimation whatever) that at 
eight the next morning the Sheriffs would be at the gates of 
the Tower to receive them, and convey them to Newgate. 
Accordingly, within half an hour of that time, the Sheriffs 
arrived; and Horne Tooke, Kyd and Bonney, Foyce and Richter, 
Thelwall and Hardy, were conveyed in three coaches to their 
_ place of deſtination, attended by a ſtrong guard of con- 
ables. Renner tern 4 TIP 
. « Notwithſtanding the great precaution of ſecrecy, the 
crowd, however, ſoen became very great; and the ſtrongeſt 
animation of feeling and ſympathy was viſible in- almoſt 
every ſpectator's countenance, Some could not even ſuppreſs 
the expreſſions of their regard, or prevent the warmh of their 
hearts from becoming conſpicuous, not only in their looks, 
but even their tongues, {-Much to their credit, however, 
whatever might be; the feelings of the crowd, they kept them 
within the bounds (not of affected many, it is true; but) of 
the moſt perfect real decorum ; which ſufficiently ſhewed that 
the ſecrecy and precautions that had been obſerved were per- 
fectly unneceſſary, and that neither private affection nor po- 
pular attachment was likely to induce the Friends of Liberty 
to injure their cauſe ſo much, and perhaps the priſoners them- 
ſelves, as to attempt to impede the courſe of public juſtice.— 
If the perſons, whoſe trials are this day to begin, are guilty of 
conſpiring to kill the King, and to introduce a ſcene of anarchy 
and maſſacre, thoſe who have been hitherto deluded by them 
RR 2 ought 
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oaght to have an opportunity of being convinced of the miſ- 
taken opinion they have hitherto been led to entertain con- 
cerning them; and we hope there is yet ſo much of the Britiſh 
character left, that no Jury can be ſelected that will paſs 
upon them, without the fulleſt: conviction of their guilt, 
in the full extent and real meaning of the charge. If they 
are innocent, it is good that they ſhould have an opportunity 
of proving their innocence, finge their virtue will be ten 
thouſand times more glorious for the ordeal it has to paſs 
through. | 

cc The priſoners retained all that chearful fortitude (or, as 
ſome of the venal ſcribblers in the Treaſury prints have called 
it criminal levity) which has uniformly characterized them 
during their confinement ; appeared to talk with great gaiety 
to each other, and to the attendants in the coaches ; and 
| bowed and ſmiled with a gaiety, evidently unaffected, to 
thoſe who ſaluted them from the ſtreets and windows as they 

aſſed. a | 

1 « Tt was highly gratifying to thoſe who venerate the real cha- 
racter of the Brit nation, to ſee the manner in which they 
parted from their former keepers at the Tower gate. The 
mutual expreſſions of cordiality proved, beyond a doubt, that 
however rigid (and we cannot help thinking ſome of them 
uſeleſsly ſo) the reſtrictions may have been that Government 
thought neceſſary to lay them under, they have been attended 
with all the ſoftening circumſtances of civility, on the part of 
thoſe who were entruſted with the immediate execution of 
thoſe orders—a trait of character which, we hope, will long 
continue to mark every department of the executive power 


in this country.” Morn. Poſt, 25 Odd. 1794. 


Whatever little comfort might have been enjoyed while 
we were in the Tower was now entirely gone: and our 
accommodations were ſuch as would leave an eternal ſtain 
upon the humanity of the country, which ſubjected even the 
vileſt and baſeſt ruffians to ſo miſerable and murderous a 
confinement. Richter was abſolutely confined in one of the 
condemned cells, and I in the dead hole, or charnel-houſe— 
the common receptacle for the putrid carcaſes of felons who 
die of diſeaſes in the jail. 

At my firſt entrance into this place, I was ſtruck at once 
with diſguſt and ſurpriſe. I had heard of cells and dungeons, 
and had pictured them to my imagination: but a place ſo vile, 
ſo filthy, and fo abhorrent to all the feelings and ſenſes of man, 

» never 
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I never had b:held or conceived. There was a window, it is 
true, of ſix panes of glaſs at the top of the room, but there was 
a high wall about fix feet beyond it, ſo that the portion of light 
was ſo ſmall that there was but one ſpot in the room where I 
could ſee to read or write even in the middle of the day ; and 
as this window would not open, and the door, on account of 
the ſituation, could never be left open, a breath of air (even 
ſuch air as circulates within the walls of Newgate) was not to 
be had. The ceiling and the upper part of the walls had once 
been white-waſhed, but they were now nearly of a colour with 
the chimney ; the lower part had alſo been wainſcotted; but 
the greater part of the wood had periſhed from the dampneſs of 
the place; and, all on one fide, the bare bricks grinned with a 
ſort of ſepulchral horror, that might have perſuaded me (had 
I been inclined to indulge the terrors of imagination) that 
I was already dead and buried. There was indeed a tolerable 
bed in the corner, hung with old, filthy, tattered curtains of 
red and white check; but all the reſt was one conſiſtent aſſo- 
ciation of the utmoſt wretchedaeſs. In a dark corner ſtood a 
ſhattered deal table, under which my coals were throwa in a 


heap, and upon which my victuals were to be placed; and, to 


complete the whole, though the floor was of the colour of 
ſoot, and in many places clotted with old hereditary filth, 
ſtanding up in hillocks ſometimes thicker than my fiſt, it was 


nevertheleſs flooded with wet, under pretence of having juſt 


been waſhed. 

That my feelings were ſhocked at the firſt view of this den 
of horrors, I cannot deny; but thoſe principles which had 
enabled me hitherto to preſerve, not only my ſerenity but my 
cheerfulneſs, did not deſert me. The proud conſcivuſneſs of 
ſuffering for truth and virtue ruſhed inſtantly again upon my 
ſoul, and I ſet myſelf down immediately to write a little 
ſonnet „ THE CELL,” which appeared the next morni 
in the & Poſt,” and is now, together with the other little 


ſcraps of poetry to which my ſituation gave birth, publiſhed : 5 


in a ſeparate pamphlet. 
I had ſcarcely finiſhed this little ſketch, when the She- 
riffs, Se. entered; and MiShevidudbamer began to make 


a thouſand polite apologies for not being able to furniſh us 


with better accommodations ( which I An U 
be age) ; and thence proceeded to condole with me upon the 
circumſtance of my confinement, and di ſeel- 


ings, by aſſuring me how painful a thing it was ſee and 
Gentleman in ſuch a ſituation, Of this civil inſolence of 


: triumph 


1 
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triumph, which the tools of office, throughout every ſtage of 

the proceeding, ſhewed· ſuch a ciſpoſition : to diſnlay, I ſhewed 


my contempt, as uſual, by a chearful indifference, equally 


civil, but more ſincere. I told Mr. Sheriff Eamer, that 


« very likely their uneaſineſs upon this ſubject might be 


« greater than ours; that, for my own part, I was very care- 


« leſs about the place I was confined in, for that a man's 
« happineſs muſt ſpring from his mind, not from the ſituation 
« he breathed in; and that I had no doubt that it was all for 
« the beſt.” 


us in the public opinion; but their fears were evidently of 
another kind :—they could not but perceive, in this deport- 
ment, an omen of the downfall of that ſyſtem of corruption 
they are ſo deſirous to ſupport: the plain and ſimple fact being, 
that when men ſuffering for their principles arc ſo deeply 

rounded in the conviction of their truth and propriety, as to 
Jeſpiſe the utmoſt malice of their perſecutors, and, by their 
chearfulneſs and fortitude, to diſplay that conviction to the 


world, it is impoſſible that thoſe principles ſhould be beaten 


down. Tyranny and perſecution may Fee for a while; but, 
if the apoſtles of truth deport themſelves with becoming firm- 
neſs, the gibbet and the conſuming fire can only aſſiſt the pro- 
pagation of thoſe opinions they were intended to exterminate. | 
But, whatever might be my own indifference about the 
place I was confined in, it will not be ſurpriſing that the 
feelings of my faithful ſcribe, when at length ſhe obtained 
admiſſion, ſhould be conſiderably affected. In all former 
ſtages of this trying affair, whatever might have been her 
internal feelings, ſhe had always appeared before me with a 
countenance of ſuch chearfulneſs and fortitude as took from 
ſeparation 
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ſeparation half its anxieties ; but when ſhe beheld me thrown 


like a dead dog into a hole fo vile, the heart can better con- 


ceive than the pen deſcribe, the ſenſations that muſt have 
been inſpired: - ſenſations not likely to be alleviated by the 
alternate howling, ſwearing, and obſcenity of the female 
convicts, when walking perpetually under my window, de- 
prived me of the poſſibility of enjoying even one moment of 
tranquility and filence, This circumſtance, and a conviction 
that the publication of facts is a ſacred duty which every citizen 
owes to his country, determined me to remonſtrate, on the day 
of arraignment, againſt the barbarity of our treatment in this 
particularz and it happened that moſt of the priſoners had 
determined to purſue the fame conduct, as will be ſeen from 


the following quotations from the proceedings of that day, ux 


reported in e edition of the State Trials, publiſhed by 
Symonds. Aln Gurney's edition, the proceedings previous 


to the day of trial are totally omitted: an omiſſion which, in 
juſtice to the public, it is hoped he will remedy by an ap- 


pendix, as thoſe proceedings are fraught with matter for im- 
portant obſervation. ] , 


After the proceedings on the arraignment were over, Ci- 
tizen Bonney began as follows : 

& Mr. Bonney. My lords, will your lordſhips allow me a 
few words before we quit the bar? I aſſure your lordſhips, 
that if I had been arraigned for any known and certain — * 
for murder or for felony, I would aſk no favour of your 
lordſhips; but when I ſtand before you upon a caſe in which 
(and I believe I have your Lordſſup's opinion in my favour upon 
the ſubject if the facts charged againſt us ſhould be proved, 
there would be great doubt as to the law, In ſuch a cafe I truſt I 


make no improper requeſt to your lordſhips, when I ſolicit 


that we may be allowed as many of the little comforts and 
conveniences of life {to which we have been accuſtomed,) as 
may be conſiſtent with the ſecurity of our perſons. Your 
lordſhips.I am ſure will agree with me that a ſituation in which 
a man can neither ſleep by night, nor caſt his eye upon a ray 
of comfort in the day, is not the beſt adapted for the neceſſary 
preparation of his mind for ſo important a trial as mine: 
and yet, my lords, ſuch is my fituation. I beg not to be un- 
deritood to intend the ſmalleſt infinuation againſt the ſheriffs z 
their language and their countenances when they viſited me 
yeſterday in my cell, ſufficiently convinced me of the concern 
they felt at not being able to afford me better accommodation. 
As it may be ſome days before my trial can come on, my 
requeſt to your lordſhips is, that I may be remanded to the 


cuſtody 


Ru 


| 
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cuſtody of the governor of the Tower, where I have been 
treated for two and twenty weeks with the greateſt humanity 
and attention. I 

J. C. J. Eyre.—] doubt the court cannot ſay any thing 
to it, If it ſhould turn out that your trial ſhould be poſtponed 
to any conſiderable length of time, it will be neceſſary for 
you to make application elſewhere for indulgence. 

« Mr. Bonney.— My lord, I cannot aſk Mr. Erſkine or 
Mr. Gibbs to viſit me in the ſituation in which I am. 

« L. C. J. Eyre.—T dare fay the Sheriffs will do all they 
can for your accommodation; but, as to ordering you back 
to the Tower, I think it is not within the proper authority of 
this court. The application muſt be made elſewhere, if you 
wiſh that to be done. i | 

& Mr. Gibbs. Mt. Bonney, I dare ſay you will have no- 

thing to complain of; 
Mr. Richter.—My lord, my caſe is preciſely the fame as 
Mr. Bonney's. In that fituation it will be impoſſible for me 
to think of requeſting the viſits of Meſſrs. Erſkine and Gibbs, 
or indeed any perſons who have been accuſtomed to the com- 
forts of life. 

& L. C. J. Eyre.—l have no doubt but the Sheriffs will do 
every — — it becomes them to do. | 

& Mr. Theliwall. My lord, in addition to the circumſtances . 
mentioned by the other priſoners, I will take the liberty to ſay 
a few words. The ſituation in which I am, though deplora- 
ble beyond any thing that ever before entered my imagination, 
ſhould not be a ſubje& of complaint with me, if I were alone 
concerned; but men, Whoſe connections have been uſed to 
fome of the decencies of life; have perſons comnng to ſee 
them, whoſe feelings may not be ſupported with that fortitude 
which the conſciouſneſs of perſecuted innocence inſpires in 
the breaſt of the individual. I ſhould wiſh therefore that 
ſome general regulation be made, not only with reſpect to one 
or two individuals, but with reſpect to the wholeg' at leaſt 
that we ſhould be in fome place where one mouthful of freſh 
air may be admitted in the courſe of the day, in order to pre- 
vent thoſe pernicious effects which may be | 7 ware upon the 
health of perſons who have been uſed to different accommo- 


dations; and that the few friends who may viſit us may not 

have the anxiety and diſtreſs of mind, which they muſt ne- 

ceſſarily feel, ſo cruelly aggravated by beholding the very 

wretched manner in which we are at preſent provided. For 

my own part, I would not notice this ; but there are others 

Whoſe feelings it is a duty to have ſome tenderneſs for, 2 
W 
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who cannot be expected to poſſeſs that fortitude which I flatter 


myſelf the circumſtances of my ſituation have enabled me to 


acquire. 

« Mr. Baxter.—I wth to ſtate, that the circumſtances 
complained of are not peculiar to two or three priſoners : 
they -re general to all. I ſhould therefore hope it will not be 
inconſiſtent with our ſituation, that ue ſhould be better ac- 
commodated ; and that we might be permitted, at leaſt, to 
walk in the open air two or three hours in the cay. 

&« Mr. Richer. —T his was allowed us in the Tower during 


the whole day. 1 


* L 4 Eyre.—l can only repeat my recommendation to 
the Sheriffs, and the Sheriffs aſſurance that you ſhall receive 


as good accommodations as the place will afford you, and the 
nature of your ſituation will permit.“ 


Vet this aſlurance was ſo far from being followed up by 


any performance, with reſpect to any perſon but Citizen 


Bonney, who was removed to a ſmall room ou the State ſide, 
that we remained in our miſerable dungeons, juſt the ſame as 
if no promiſe had been made. The Sheriffs, indeed, waited 
upon me,, to let me know that, if I choſe, he would turn 
{ome one of the perſons confined for ſeditious practices out of 


his apartment into my dungeon, that I might be accommo- 


dated at his expence :—a mockery to which I could only reply, 
that © It did not ſquare with my ideas of juſtice, to turn other 
« men out of their accommodations that I might turn myſelf 
« into them.”— The fact is, however, that this was not 
neceſſary; for the priſoners for {edition propoſed of themſelves 
a plan, by which three or four decent rooms on the State fide 
might have been furniſhed for our accommodation : but to 
this propoſal it was not thought fit to attend. be only in- 
TEES. therefore, which we obtained, was permiſlion to 
walk in the ſquare yard of the State fide : an ihdulgence 
which, for two or three days, we enjoyed pretty freely, till 
Timms and another meſſenger happened to pay ug a vilit, 20 
enquire after our health; when, behold, the next! day freſh 
orders came down to reſtrain this indulgence to 
day, under reſtrictions fo vexatious, that it was hardly worth 
acceptance. | | X. 
This confinement, which laſted better than four weeks, 
under circumſtances totally excluding every requiſite for 
health, Where dampneſs could only be repelled by an enor- 
mous fire, where cleanlineſs was impoſſible, and light ex- 
No. XIV. : 386 cluded, 
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cluded, here even the diſguſting neceſſities of nature were 
obliged to be complied with in the ſame doſe hole in which I 
ſlept, ſat, and eat my food,—and where the total want of 
atmoſpheric air was ſupplied by daily luſtrations of vinegar, 
—brought upon me a complaint in my bowels of the moſt 
| malignaiit complexion, of which I continue to feel the occa- 
ſional effects even to this day. 

£ At length Bonney procured a Habeas Corpus to remove 
him again to the Tower, and I took poſſeſſion of the room 
which he left, and in which my beloved fellow - citizen, 
1 Gerrald, had been confined before his removal to the New 
7 Compter, and Citizen Muir previous to his departure for 
_ EN Botany Bay :—circumſtances\ which freque me to reflect 


how much Genius and Virtue are frequently conſigned, 
| under the preſent ſyſtem of coercion, fo thoſe dungeons 
which it is pretended ate built for the puniſhment only of the 
moſt profligate and abandoned of the huraan race. | 
Will it not appear extraordinary, after the recital of theſe 
facts, that any member of the Government ſhould have the 
aſſurance to boaſt of the humanity and kindneſs with which we 
were treated, Yet that\this boaſt has been made in the moſt 
ublic manner appears from the debates of that aſſembly gene. 
rally called the Hu::fe of Commons, in which Mr. Pitt is 
reported to have affirmed that the confeſſion of the priſoners 
themſelves bore teſtimony to the humanity and kindneſs with 
which they had been treated: a falſhood fo unqualified as few 
men but Mr. Pitt could have uttered without a bluſh. 
Having, after all this oppreſſion and injuſtice, been ac- 
quitted of the ridiculous charge of High Treaſon, I imagined 
of courſe that the property ſeized in my houſe, under falſe 
pretences, by the agents of my proſecutors, would be re- 
turned. How far this expettation has been realized, will 


appear from the following 


— . een — 


* — 
— 
— — 


— | — 2 


Correſpondence with the Privy Guncil, c. 
S1R 
I Hereby deſire you to reſtore to me the books, papers, 
collections of prints, and other property, taken out of m 
houſe, by his Majeſty's Meſſengers, on the night of Tueſday 
the 13th, and morning of Wedneſday the 14th of May laſt. 


amy Sir, 
To Mr. IWhite, Your's, 
Solicitor . J. THELWALL, 
the Treaſury. Beaufort Buildings, 12th Dec. 1794. 
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To this I received no anſwer. I, therefore, on the 17th, 
ſent a ſecond demand; having been informed, in the interval, 
that Mr. Ford had declared that Mr. White had orders to 


return my papers upon my ſending for them, 


Copy of a letter left at Mr. White's office, on the 17th Dec. at 
fix o'clock in the evening, by J. Pu. 
SIR, 

I Hereby deſire you (once more) to reſtore to me the books, 
papers, collections of prints, and other property, taken out of 
my houſe by his Majeſty's Meſſengers, on the night of Tueſda 
the 13th, and morning of Wedneſday the 14th of May laft. 
The deciſion of a Jury of my Country entitles me, I conceive, to 
the full reſtoration of a my property; and the injuſtice of with- 
holding it appears the more flagrant, as many articles (and, 
among the reſt, three volumes of copper-plates, ſome printed 
books of conſiderable value, and manuſcripts, the labour of 

ears) were ſeized and detained, which could never have been 
Zuppoſed, for a moment, to have any connection with the 
alledged Conſpiracy. 
JOHN THELWALL. 
2, Beaufort Buildings, 17th Dec. 1794. 
To Mr. White, Solicitor for the Treaſury. 


To this, however, in ſpite of repeated applications, I 
could get no anſwer. I therefore wrote, in the next inſtance, 
to Mr. Ford. 


Copy. To — Ford, Ei. Secretary of State's office, 2d Feb. 1795. 
SIR 

1 Take the liberty of requeſting that you will inform the 

bearer by what means I can procure the reſtoration of my 

papers, printed books, collections of prints, and other pro- 

pert taken out of my houſe, by his Majeſty's Meſſengers in 
ay laſt. 

P mould not have rag you the trouble of this application, 

if I had not twice applied to Mr. White without being able to 


procure any anſwer. 
J. THELWALL. 
| Ta — Ford, Eig. { 2, Beaufort Buildings, 
Secretary of State's office, Whitehall. Feb. 2, 1795. 
(A true copy.—J. K.) | 
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Secretary of State's, Feb. g, 1795. 
SIR, 


IN anſwer to your Letter of the 2d inſt. in which you deſire 
to know by what means you can procure the Reſtoration of 
your Papers, and other articles, which were in May laſt taken 

y his Majeſty's Meſſengers, I am to acquaint yon that every 


application for that purpoſe muſt be made to the Lords of the 
Privy Council, I am, Sir, 


7. Thelwall, Eſq. Your obedient ſervant, &c. 
Beaufort Buildings, RICH. FORD. 


In conſequence of this intimation, J applied to the Privy 
Conncil accordingly. 


J. THELWALL takes the liberty of applying to the 
Lords of his Majeſty's moſt honourable Privy Council for the 
reſtoration of his books, papers, collections of copper-plates, 
and other property, taken from his houſe by his Majeſty's 
Meſſengers, on the night of the 12th and morning of the 13th 
of May laſt. 

To the Lords of his Ma- J. THELWALL. 

Jeſty's moſt honourable No. 2, Beaufort Buildings, 

Privy Council, Feb. 7th 1795. 


1795.—Memorandums. 

Saturday, Feb. 7, 1795.—WENT to the Privy Council with a 
letter from j. Thelwall, requeſting his books, papers, and 
copper-plate prints. 7 A 

Monday, gth.Called for an anſwer, and was informed that 
the opinion of the Attorney-General was wanted upon one 
point, and that they ſuppoſed that might be attained, and the 
books, &c. returned by that day week. J. K. 

Monday, 16th, Called at the Privy Council. Was informed 
that the two Meſſengers who ſeized Mr. Thelwall's books, 
&c. were gone abroad, and that the Privy Council did not 
know which books, 7 2 Sc. belonged to Mr. Thehwall, as 
they had more beſide his. J. K 


Feaneſday, April I/. Called at the Privy Council. W 


as 


informed that the books, papers, &c. were not yet ſent 
there, nor any orders reſpetting them. J. K. 


That they did not know which books, papers, &c. belonged 
to me, and which to any other of the perſons arreſted, I readily 
believe: and indeed it is totally impoſſible, from the manner 
in which they were ſ:ized, that either they, the Meſſengers 


who 
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who ſeized them, or any other perſon, ſhould have known 
with any tolerable accuracy. And hence, perhaps, rather 
than from actual intention, we may account for the perjuries 
of the Meſſenger, who, upon my trial, ſwore to have found 
upon the perſon of Richter a letter, which never was out of 
my poſleſſion, and which another Meſſenger muſt have found in 
my ſtudy, between the leaves of Johnſon's folio Dictionary, 
and to have found upon my perſon another letter (the direction 
torn off) which I never ſaw, and from a perſon I never heard of. 
With reſpect to the firſt of theſe papers, however, there is one 
very ſuſpicious circumſtance which ought to be noticed: 
namely that, as this was an unſent, and even unfiniſhed letter— 
and as it was neither written in promotion of, nor in relation 
to any alledged conſpiracy, it is notorious that it was not 
admiſſible evidence. The circumſtance, therefore, of the 
Meſſenger ſuppoſing it was found upon the perſon of Richter 
was a lucky miſtake, as this was a proof of publication; and as, 
therefore, without ſome ſuch miſtake, this letter (upon which, 
and particularly upon the avowal of my republicaniſm which it 
contains, it is evident that all the hopes of my proſecutors 
were built) could not even have been read upon the trial. 
Theſe circumſtances, relative to the ſeizure of papers, if the 
preſent inquiſitorial ſyſtem is to go on, are of the higheſt 
importance to the lives and liberties of Engliſhmen; and as 
the perjury, with relation to the letter to Allum (had it been, 
in reality, any evidence of treaſon) would have equally 
implicated Richter and myſelf, I, therefore, ſubjoin the fol- 
lowing correſpondence, in further illuſtration of the ſcandalous 
injuſtice and negligence, to ſay no worſe of it, with which 
every thing dear to man and to ſociety is put to hazard by the 
agents of the preſent cabinet, 


Hampſtead, ih June, 1795 
Dear CITIZEN, 


HAVING heard you mention ſome curious particulars, 
that fell under your obſervation, relative to the conduct of the 
Meſſengers, as to the papers, &c. ſeized by them, and their 
neglect of all precaution as to the means of aſcertaining them, 
I will be much obliged to you if you will communicate them 
to me, without delay, in writing, as I am at this time publiſh- 
ing an account of my Correſpondence with the 9 Council 
upon this ſubject, and as they will equally illuftrate ſome groſs 
perjuries of the Meſſenger, upon my trial; and a curious 

confeſſion 
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confeſſion of our proſecutors, that they have no means ef 
knowing the books and papers of one perſon from thoſe of 
another. I am, in civic affection, | 
| Your's, 


To Citizen J. Richter. ]. THELWALL. 


Citizen J. Thelwall, Beaufort Buildings, Strand. 
St. James's Place, 71h June, 1795» 


Dear CITIZEN, 

IHA juſt received your letter of this day, and take the 
firſt opportunity to anſwer it. I mult firſt mention that I 
have been this morning employing myſelf in writing a letter to 
the Privy Council, in order to obtain a reſtoration of the 

roperty of which I have been deprived by their authority, 
8 from the account in your letter, I fear ſome other 
means mult be reſorted to for that purpoſe) and then proceed 
to ſtate the circumſtances of the ſeizure of my papers, &c. 
as well as the precautions which the Mefſenger and his 
aſſiſtant thought proper to take to identify them. 

After I had been ſhewn the warrant, they both employed 
themſelves, at the ſame time, in different paris of my room, in 
ſeizing written and printed papers, and books of all deſcrip- 
tions, which they then threw together, indiſcriminately, into 
one heap, without any mark to aſcertain by whom they were 
taken, or in whoſe poſſeſſion they were found. Nor was any 
account whatever taken of them; nor would Tims ſuffer a 
friend of mine to be in the room at the time. 

On obſerving this, I aſked Timms, & If he would not mark 
« them.“ He replied, « No not now: [ ſhall give them to Mr. 
& Ford to Wr ff and ſhall then mark ſuch as he deſires me 
« {0 identify.” Here I could not help reflecting on the very 
unaccountable negligence which was thewn as to the identity 
of papers, which were to form the ſupport, if not to lay the 
foundation of a charge of the higheſt criminal nature known 
to the law, and by which the fortune, life, and honour, of the 
individual were to be deſtroyed. And though I did not think 
fit to purſue the ſubject any further at that time, I determined 
to watch narrowly the ſteps which were to be taken reſpetting 
them. They were then tied up in ſilk handkerchiefs, and taken 
with me to the Treaſury Chambers, in a room leading to Mr. 
Pollack's office. Shortly after this, Timms left the room, and 
Kennedy, his aſſi ſtant, ſoon followed him; [caving the papers 
behind them in the room with me : ſome other perſons being 

caſually 
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caſually preſent. They ſoon returned, and Timms took the 
papers away with him, leaving Kennedy with. me. In leſs 
than five minutes, however, he came back without the papers; 
I immediately aſked, If he had marked them?” He an- 
ſwered, „ No, not yet, Mr. Ford is now looking them over.“ 

Shortly after this, I was taken into another room, where [ 
was left with Kennedy alone for the greater part of the morn- 
ing; and, in about two hours, Mr. Ford, with 7:mms, came in. 
The former returned me ſome of my papers, which I now 
have, and which have no mark whatever upon them; and the 
latter had my port-folio, containing letters from ſome of my 
friends, with copies of my anſwers; and alſo a ſmall red leather 
book, containing an account of the conduct of a Committee 
of the Society *, which he informed me were to remain in his 
poſleflion, as he had marked them. Theſe, however, together 
with thoſe which had been returned to me, did not amount to 
one half the quantity they had taken from me: and, indeed, 
Mr. Ford told me, while I was in the Council Chamber, that 
there were a good many others which were intended to be re- 
turned to me, as ſoon as he could look them out +; but although, 
during our confinement, I applied ſeveral times for them, L 
never received them. | | ; 

I need not make any obſervations on the preſumption of a 
man's attempting to verify, by his oath, the identity of papers 
which were to bring to hazard the life, fame, and fortune of a 
fellow creature, which were not only not ſeized by himſelf, 
Kennedy having taken part, but on which he made no mark 
whatever at the time, and before he took any meaſures what- 
ever, by which he might aſcertain them, ſuffered them to be 
oderhauled by a third perſon, out of his preſence, for at leaſt 
an hour and a half. 

Every unprejudized man will draw his own concluſion 
from the facts, as I have ſtated them, and will be able to ac- 
count for tne extraordinary teſtimony given by Timms, 
« that your letler to Allum was found by him in my packet 3 
which, however, it is ſcarcely neceſſary to tell you, I never 
ſaw or heard of till I had an account ot his evidence. But 
an obſtinate, if not a crimnal, perſifiing in his on ſtate- 
ments, will never ſurprize thoſe who have remarked that con- 
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. * Committee for preparing a plan for the new Conſtitution of the 


- + 1 think he added, “ from the multiplicity of papers before 
4 me.“ 


ſeguential 
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ſeguential arrogance which appeared to me, during the ſhor 
period I had occaſion to know him, to be the moſt prominent 
feature in his character. 

As I believe I have omitted nothing in this ſtatement, and 
am conſcious of having added nothing to the truth, you are at 
perfect liberty to make that uſe of it which you may deem 
the moſt proper. I remain 
Your ſincere friend and fellow-citizen, 


J. RICHTER, Jux. 


Having illuſtrated this honovrable confeſſion of his Majeſty's 
Moft Honourable Privy Council, I reſume the thread of my 
Correſpondence, 


To the Lords of his Majeſty's moſt honourable Privy Council. 

WHEN I laſt applied to your Lordſhips, relative to the 
reſtoration of my papers, books, collections of prints, and other 
property taken from my houſe, under colour of the authority 
of a warrant from tne Secretary of State, on the evening of 
the 12th, and morning of the 13th of May laſt, I received for 
anſwer, after many delays, if your anſwer was correttly 
reported, that the 1 who ſeized theſe effects being out 
of the country, it was impoſſible to know my papers from thoſe 
of any other perſon. Underſtanding, through the medium of 
the public prints, that both the Meflengers are now returned 
J therefore renew my application, and cannot but recal to the 
memory of your Lordſhips the ſituation in which the liberty 
and property of the people of Britain are placed if, after a 
man having been arreſted and kept ſeven months in cloſe 
confinement, upon an unjuſt ſuſpicion, has been pronounced 
innocent by his country, and, after the Judges from the 
bench ſhall have declared, (as the Chief Baron Macdonald did 
to me declare) That he has « been acquitted in the moſt 
« reputable of all manners, by the verdict of an attentive Jury,” 
he is not only to be branded by members of the government as 
« a felon,” and a perſon ſtained with * moral guilt,” but his 
property (the larger part of which the warrant itſelf did not 
authorize the ſeizure of) is to be with-held from him, as a 
puniſhment for not having been guilty of the crime he was 
charged withal..-I cannot but add that it is a debt your 
Lordſhips owe both to juſtice and your own regulations, to 
ſhew that you do not connive at the almaſt indiſcriminate 
plunder which, under colour of the authority of government, 
has been committed upon my premiſes. 

Beaufort Buildings, (Signed) J. THELWALL. 

April 6, 1795. | 
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To this remonſtrance, after repeated applications, Kennedy 
at laſt brought me an anſwer, that « Mr. White had orders 
to ſelect, and return, my papers; and that I muſt apply to 
him. I therefore wrote as follows: 


81 Rz | 

IN conſequence of my applications to the Privy Council, 
I am inſtructed to apply to you for the reſtoration of my 
books, papers, collections of priats, and other property, 
taken from my houſe by his Majeſty's Meſſengers, and others, 
unde: colour of the authority. of a warrant from the Secretary 
of State, on the night of the 12th and morning of the 13 
of May laſt. I therefore deſire you to deliver the ſaid articles 
to the bearer. 


To-Mr. White, Beaufort-Buildings, 23d April, 
Solicator for the Treaſury. 1795. 


— * 


M E MORANDUM: 
| | Saturday, 25th April, 795. 

_ THIS day called on Mr. White, 80 itt for 2 
No. 6, New-ſquare, Lincoln's Inn, and delivered into his 
own hands a letter (ſigned J. Thelwall) requeſting the reſto- 
ration of the books, papers, copper-plate prints, &c. which 
had been taken out of Mr. Thelwall's premiſes by the King's 
meſſengers, &c. and that they might be delivered to me. 

On reading the letter, he threw it down, and in a ſurly 
manner aſked me, What I meant by bringing him this letter ? 
—] anſwered, Tae letter explains itſelt Wi was deſired by 
the Privy Council to apply to you for Mr. Thelwall's pro- 
perty, and it is in conſequence of their orders that this appli- 
cation is made. 

He replied, „Well, Sir, you may tell Mr. Thelwall that 
©& I have nothing belonging to him U. 

Ni. J. KENNED V. 


— 


To the Lords of his Majeſty's moſt honourable Privy Council. 
I Tour your lordſhips once more upon the ſubject of 
my property taken from my houſe on the 13th of May, 1794, 
under colour of a warrant from Mr. Secretary Dundas, 


never yet reſtored, although the verdict of my country en- 
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titles me to the reſtoration of the whole; and a conſiderable 
part was of that deſcription which there could be no pretence, 
whatever, for ſeizing. | 
I am to inform your lordſhips, that, in conſequence of the 
anſwer I received to my laſt communication with you upon 
this ſubjefi, I wrote to Mr. te, the Solicitor for the 
Tr-afury, lating that I was in{t:u&ted by your Jordſhips to 
arply to him for the reſtor.ticn of y books, papers, collec- 
tions of prints, &c. but tat, 1nſt--d of having proper at- 
tention paid to my demond. my meſtenger was treated with 
great rudeneſs, and difm led with the following anſwer ;— 
« Veil, fir, you may teil Mr, Theiwall that I have nothing 
&« helonving to bim.“ | 
Tuis was on the 25th vitimo; and fince that time I have 
had no further information, whatever, concerning any part 
of my effects, nor any thing taat indicates the leaſt intention 
to return them. I requeſt your lordthips, therefore, to fa- 
tisfy me upon this ſubj-&,— Whether I am to conſider myſelf 
as having any right to my own property, or any expectation 
of its being reſtored to me? or, Whether my books are to 
furniſh the libraries, and my prints to decorate the apart- 
ments, of the Meſſengers and Bow-ſtreet Runners, and my 
family to be deprived of all advantage which might reſult 


from the diſpoſal of my former labours ? | 
J. THELWALL, 
Beaufort-buildings, 18 May, 1795. | 


To this letter I have not been able to obtain any official 
anſwer whatever; nor has any part of the ſtolen property 
been reſtored to me, nor, as I underſtand, to any one of the 
injured parties. Yet none of the “ Aſſociations for the Pre- 
« ſervation of Liberty and Property“ have ſtood forward, to 
offer us their aſſiſtance towards bringing the plunderers ta 
Juſtice, | FA | 
(x The length to which the Narrative and Correſpondence 
has extended, and the applications made to the Lecturer to 
print the FAREWELL ADDRESS with which the Seaſon was 
concluded, renders it neceſſary to publiſh an ArrENDIx on 
Saturday next, with which will be given Title, Preface, & 
and No. III. of the Political Songs. 


The 
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The manner in which ſome of the publications of the Lectu- 
rer have lately paſſed the ordeal of criticiſm, and the ex- 
tenſive cee of this work, induce him to ſubjoin 
the following extracts. 


THE PERIPATETIC; or Sketches of the Heart, 
of Nature, and Society, 3 vols. 12m. 98. 179. 


« The author of theſe volumes is Mr. John Thelwall, wha 
has lately been honourably acquitted by his country on a trial 
for high treaſon, This work was publiſhed, as appears from 
the date, before his impriſonment. In political character, as 
the reader will be prepared to expect, it breathes an ardent 
ſpirit of freedom; boldly aſſerting the rights of man, and 
condemning the incroachments upon theſe rights, committed 
by thoſe who have either aſſumed, or been entruſted with 
power. The author feels ſtrongly on ſubjetts of political 
oppreſſion; and writes like an honeſt friend to his ſpecies. 
The peripatetic, however, is ſomething more than a politi- 
cian. By far the greater part of the work is addreſſed to the 
imagination, or the heart: and either deſcribes the different 
parts of England through which our traveller paſſes, and the 
characters with which he meets; or expreſles the ſentiments and 
reflections, which may naturally be ſappoſed to occur in the 
courſe of his tour. A ſtory, by no means unintereſting, is at 
ſeveral intervals interwoven with the other papers; and the 
whole is enlivened and diverſified with pieces of poetry on 
various topics. The author's deſign appears to have been to 
unite the different advantages of the novel, the ſentimental 
journal, and the miſcellaneous collection of eſſays and poetical 
effuſions. The character of the language is rather that of 
eaſe than elegance. It approaches nearer to the familiarity of 
Sterne, than to the dignity of Johnſon; but is not properly 
an imitatiq1 of any former writer. 

“It is, however, on the whole pleaſing, and very naturally 
and forcibly expreſſes the writer's ideas and ſentiments.” 

After a quotation of ſeveral pages, the Reviewer proceeds: 

« Mr. Thelwall poſſeſſes a happy vein of ſatire, and nearly 
reſembles Churchill in the eaſy flows of his ſatirical verſes. 


We ſhall quote a few pointed lines in this way, from an addreſs 
to the Genius of modern Britain, Vol. III. p. 5g. 


Not thou who taught meliifuous Pore to ſing, 
* Plum'd SARS AAKS, Milton's, Darbix'sdaring wing, 


Ere 
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* Ere whining PRArr, the pink of Common Place; 

* Pour'd forth long nothings with ſo /oft a grace, 

* Made Sentiment ſo languiſhingly creep 

To the charm'd Heart, as charm'd it quite to ſleep 3 ; 

Made SYuyATHy through two long cantos ſhine, 

© Without aſſiſtance from one feeling line, 

And fair Humaxiry—ſo ſoft——ſo ſweet— 

* Drawl through dull pages to the hundredth ſheet ; 

© Drew meek MorALity with ſuch a grace, 

With ſuch a ſimpering, lact-a- daiſey face, 

* Such water-gruel ſweetneſs, one would ſwear 

* She © ſuckled fools, and chronicled ſmall beer.“ 
Analytical Review, May 1795. 


POEMS written in cloſe confinement in the Tower 
| and Newgate, &c. 


« Theſe poems are, as the author himſelf characteriſes them, 

and as the reader will naturally expe& from an ardent friend 
to freedom in ſuch a ſituation, as that of Mr. Thelwall at the 
time when they were written, rather tranſcripts of the heart 
than flights of imagination z rather adapted to rouze the pa- 
triotic feelings, than to amuſe the admirer of poetic enthu- 
fiaſm. They are by no means deſtitute of the graces of 
poetic imagery, and harmonious verſification; but their chief 
merit conſiſts in the honeſt ſpirit of liberty which inſpires 
them, and in the noble example which they exhibit of the 
manly fortitude with which a patriotic mind can ſupport un- 
merited ſufferings. The poems are ſentimental, but not in 
the hacknied ſenſe of the term, In Mr. Thelwall's own 
words : 

“Pre face, P. iii.—< They who look for the ſighs of perſonal 
regret, and the elegiac tenderneſs of complaint, will cer- 
tainly be diſappointed. The pathetic Ovid might lament his 
baniſhment from the country of his miſtreſs and the ſocial 
circle of his friends ; but the patriot, immured in the walls 
of a Baſtille, is called upon, by important duties, to repel 
every enervating ſenſation, and cultivate thoſe habits of re- 
flection only which may increaſe the energy of his mind, 
and enable him to render his ſufferings ultimately beneficial 
to mankind. And if he feels as he ought, whatever affec- 
tions or attachments may be incidental to him, one prepon- 
derating idea will be conſtantly preſent to his imagination. 
THE SACRED CAUSE FOR WHICH HE SUFFERS. 

Anal. Rev. April, 1795« 
See alſo Montly Rev, March, 
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Saturday, 20th June, 1795. 


The Addreſs of F. THELWALL to the AUDIENCE 
at cLosI1nG his LECTURES. for the Stas0N. 


FRIDAY, Jux 42th, 1795. 


Hav finiſhed the general ſketch or outline of the 
hiſtory of Apoſtacy; and in that haſty and imperfect manner 
which the preſſure of time, and the copiouſneſs of the ſub- 
je& would admit, glanced at ſome of the innumerable cha- 
racers whoſe biography that hiſtory would include, I haſten 
to another part of my ſubject, which the particular circum- 
ſtances under which i ſtand this evening have occaſioned to 
reſs more immediately upon my heart. 

This, Citizens, is the laſt time I ſhall have the pleaſure of 
meeting you in this place, for the preſent ſeaſon. I am 
going awhile into privacy and retirement; and you will, 
many of you, ere long, be ſeeking for health and recreation 
in other — Let us, then, before we part, have a few 
words relative to the nature of this undertaking, the objects 

to which I wiſh to draw your attention, and the means which 
I conccive the friends of liberty ought to adopt for the pro-- 
motion of that cauſe of general 2 and general virtue, 
which muſt always go hand in hand, and which alone I 
hope will ever continue to be the actuating motive of the 
conduct, and enquiries of the Friends of Liberty. | 

In the firſt place let me ſay a few words upon the reaſons 
of this adjournment. 

The thronged attendance upon this and the recent evenings 
will convince thoſe perſons (however unwilling to be con- 
vinced) who have hitherto employed themſelves in invedlive 
and abuſe againſt every individual, however humble, who 
has attempted to ſupport the cauſe of liberty, that I do not 
cloſe theſe Lectures becauſe my venom, as it has been called, 
is exhauſted, and public curioſity no longer awake to my 
efforts. But there are various reaſons why my preſent exer- 
tions ſhould not be continued without intermiſſion, 
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It is neither good for your health nor for mine, that during 
the whole of that hot weather, which we muſt now expect, 
we ſhould ſo frequently be cooped up within the walls of this 
place. I feel alſo the neceſſity of ſome retirement. I pant 
for the long loſt pleaſures of the rural ſcene, for the vigour 
produced by ruſtic exerciſe, for the cottage, the thicket, and 
the rill, and the healthful inſpiration of the vernal breeze; 
nor will the man who has been fo inceſſantly before the pub- 
lic as I have been, be ſuſpected of miſanthropy when he con- 
tefles that he hungers and thirſts after ſolitude and obſcurity. 

Since the time when efcaped, by the virtue of a Britiſh jury, 
from the charnel-houſe of Newgate, I have never had any o 
portunity of enjoying that relaxation which was neceſſary 2 
the reſtoration of my health. And when you conſider the 
infamous manner in which I was uſed when in Newgate— 
crammed in a hole where one breath of air wholeſome could 
never gain admittance, and where the only ſubſtitute was a 
daily ſprinkling of vinegar ; when you conſider that for ſeveral 
weeks I was thus immured, and debarred all poſſible reſcurces 
of exerciſe and cleanlineſs, you will not be ſurprized to find 
that I have not recovered from the injuries my health ſuſtained 
in that noxious dungeon. 

I think it neceſſary therefore to ſeek, for awhile, the ſhades 
of retirement; which though they may appear, for the time, 
to draw me from the path of public duty, are perhaps neceſ- 
fary in more points of view than one, to fit me for the purſuit 
of that duty with more vigor and more effect. For health is 
not all I expect from this retirement: I feel that there is a 
neceſſity for the man who ſtands forward in ſo public, per- 
mit me to ſay ſo important a ſituation, to 12 political 
ſubjects that may involve the opinions, and conſequently the 
peace and happineſs of thouſands, to retire occaſionally from 
the buſy haunts of life to that retirement where lonely, deep, 
and ſerious meditation may eradicate the views perhaps inhe- 
rent in his nature, and confirm him in thoſe great truths, 
which before he can propagate with propriety he muſt tho- 
roughly underſtand. | 

It is from my deep conviction of the neceſſity of theſe occa- 
ſional relaxations of buſy and popular exertion, that I have 
frequently been led to conſider, that one of the moſt fortunate 
and happy circumſtances of my life—becauſe I believe it was 
a circumſtance which will aſſiſt towards my future utility to 
my fellow beings, was the confinement I experienced in the 
Tower and Newgate, N 
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No kindneſs it is true was intended. But if the mind has 
received a proper bias, it will extract utility even from the 

rſecution and malice of the bittereſt enemies. 

That which was intended to bow down my ſpirit to ſervility 
and terror, and finally my neck to the ſtroke of the Execu- 
rioner, gave me an opportunity to cultivate that firmneſs and 
ſtrength of mind. which can never be cultivated but in ſome 
degree of ſolitude and retirement. I had an opportunity of 
inveſtigating, with more ſerioſneſs and abſtraftion than I could 
ever before have the means of indulging, many of the ſenti- 
ments which in the warmth of youth I had adopted, perhaps, 
without a ſufficient degree of enquiry. I uſed this opportu- 
nity in a manner, perhaps, which few would have expected, 
and certainly which my perſecutors would not have wiſhed. 
I firuck with greater boldneſs into many of the new and 
dreaded fields of enquiry; and the effetts were widely different 
from what the common ſpeculations of mankind would lead 
them to expect. 

I had an opportunity of confirming myſelf in certain ab- 
ſtrat principles: Principles which I believe I ſhall continue 
to venerate as the moſt dear and excellent things to which 
the human heart can be attached—becauſe thoſe principles, 
properly applied to the condition and circumſtances of ſociety; 
are the only guides to permanent virtue, and conſequently to 
the permanent happineſs of the human race, | 

I had there an opportunity of confirming myſelf in many 
of thoſe opinions which I had before adopted, and upon 
which I had ated with an enthuſiaſm of conviction which 
had drawn down upon my head the hatred of the intereſted 
and the perſecution of the powerful, | Fi 

I had an opportunity, alſo, of detecting ſome erroneous 
paſſions and emotions which had ſometimes perhaps perverted 
my feelings, and which tho” they had never ſeduced me into 
the approbation of violence, had mixed perhaps too much 
of aſperity and perſonal reſentment, where all ought to have 
been philoſophy and benevolent enquiry. 

I feel therefore the importance and neceſſity of frequently 
recurring to retirement and meditation; that I may not be 
blindly impelling you to principles and modes of conduct the 
juſtice of which I have not duly weighed; and that you may 


find this place, as far as my capacities will enable me to 
make it ſo, a theatre of inſtruction; not a theatre of miſ-. 
chievous inflammation ; and that truth not irrational heat and 


pell 
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pell mell violence, may be the conſequence of your attendance 
round this Tribune, 

The meditations which led me to conſolidate my opinions 
upon matters of politics, have alſo had an influence upon a 
part of my conduct, which it was always my intention to 
explain, and which I think I cannot better explain than in 
this public manner: namely, that which ſome perſons may 
be inclined to conſider as apoſtacy in me—my withdrawing 
myſelf from the popular ſocieties. 

Citizens, one of the firſt reflections that ſuggeſted itſelf 
to my mind from the late trials, and which was alſo con- 
firmed by the judgment of all thoſe on whoſe opinions I 
could rely, was this—that it was neceſſary to make my choice 
between two objects the Tribune, and political A ſſo- 
clations. | 

When we conſider the arts and machinations that were 
made uſe of to connect together upon the late trials, circum- 
ſtances which had in reality ao ſort of connection whatever 
—that they endeavoured to hang Hardy for ſentiments which 
I was charged with delivering, in my lectures and private cor- 
reſpondence, and to hang me for the tranſactions of Hardy 
at a time when I had no fort of connection with him or his 
ſociety, it appeared to be important, both to my own ſafety 
and that of others, that I ſhould give no crown lawyers an 
opportunity of involving, by legal ſophiſtry, any political 
Aſſociation in the guilt, if guilt it may be called, of the 
ſentiments that may be delivered from this place : I and could 
not be ignorant that the more popular my exertions in the 
public cauſe might happen to make me—the more deſirous 
thoſe, who wiſh to ſuppreſs all truth and chain the public 
mind in ignorance would be for my deſtruction. 

I know that ftanding here, unconnected with any projects 
or aſſociations, and adhering to the cauſe of truth, I ſtand 
upon a rock which they cannot ſhake; and that all their at- 
tempts againſt it muſt only render it the more firm. The 

laws pf my country are clearly and decidedly in my favor; 
and honeſt juries ſhew anenlightentd determination not ta be 
miſled by the ſophiſtry of crown lawyers, nor the inflamma- 
' tory abuſe of treaſury ſcribblers and the garbled Reports of 
intereſted alarmiſts. They will not violate thoſe laws which 
they are impannelled to defend, to court the favour or ſhun 
the defamatory inſults of a miniſter, 

I balanced therefore between the two purſyits. I found a 
neceſſity either of relinquiſhing the popular ſocieties, or of 

relinquiſhing 
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relinquiſhing this Tribune; and, upon ſerious examination, 
I thought I perceived that my individual exertions could be 
more important to the cauſe of liberty in this place than in 
any ſociety whatever. 

I therefore quitted the ſocieties, not from any deſertion of 
the cauſe, not from any change of principle, not from ric 
opinion that political ſocieties are diſhonourable or unlawfu 
I am convinced they are legal. I am convinced they are 
juſt; I am convinced that they are important; and that in 
many poſtures of ſociety they are the only things that can 
ſave a nation from inevitable ſlavery and deſtruction, --But 
conſidering the neceſſity of putting a period to all their pre- 
tences for making ridiculous charges of High Treaſon, and 
conſpiracy, and haſhing up mock traitors, by the dozen in a 
diſh, ſome of whom, as in the late cafes, had never ſeen each 
others faces or heard of each other before, I found it neceſſary 
to cut the thread of connection between the Tribune and 
the popular Aſſociations. I therefore withdrew myſelf from 
them, and choſe this as my only field of exertion in the cauſe 
of liberty: convinced that a bold, decided, and active mind, 
determined to purſue the cauſe of virtue (and by virtue I 
mean the happineſs and welfare of the human race) a mind 
truſting only to itſelf, and independeat of the humours and 
ſentiments of others, may in ſome circumſtances of ſociety, 
do more ſervice to the cauſe of liberty and juſtice, than can 
poſſibly be done by the ſame individual, when mixed with 
other perſons whofe wayward paſſions may ſometimes thwart 
his activity, and by whoſe imprudences he may perhaps, by 
means of ſuch complicated charges as have lately been brought 
forward, be ſacrificed at the ſanguinary altar of miniſterial 
ambition, 

I will honeſtly confeſs to you, Citizens, that there is alſo 
another motive which has had ſome influence in determini 
my choice: for I ought to have no motive which I am aſhamed 
to ſtate to the public. If it is an honeſt motive, I deſpiſe 
the ridicule which diſhoneſt knaves may throw upon it. If 
it is an improper motive, let it be known, that its impropriety 
may be detected; and that I may be benefited by the animad. 
verſions of my fellow citizens. | | 

I have a family to ſupport; a family that perhaps may be grow- 
ing continually upon me: one that I believe would have been 
larger by twoindividuals at this time, if the cruel perſecutions 
of the preſent Adminiſtration had not bowed down an aged 
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mother to her grave, and murdered the infant ſtruggling in 
the womb. 

It was neceſſary then for me either to abandon, in a conſi- 
derable degree, the public cauſe, or to ſeek ſome way by which 
my perſonal intereſts could be united to the intereſt of the 
ne Such an union I believe is not diſhonourable; and if 

know my own heart (which I will not be too ſure that I do 
for it is certainly frequently too true & that the heart is de- 
ceitful to itſelf above all things” —but if I know my own heart, 
there is no motive can compel me to facrifice the general to 
the particular _— 

Abiding by that determination—and when I do not abide 
by it I ſhall no longer have your countenance, I ſhall no 
longer have the cheering reward of your approbation—but 
abiding by that principle I do not feel myſelf at all diſgraced 
by acknowledging that this theatre of inveſtigation is the 
ſource of my ſubliſtence, and of the ſubſiſtence of that fa- 
mily which is dependent upon me. It is a ſubſiſtence how- 
ever that appears to me the moſt glorious independence. It 
is the unſolicited price of the free exertions of my intellect. 
It is perfectly voluntary on your part. It is neither extorted 
from your charity, by ſupplicating importunities, demanded 
by the imperious voice of the tax gatherer, nor extorted by 
litigious collectors of oppreſſive tythes. No man is obliged 
to hire me to propagate what he does not approve, nor to 
me for forging the fetters he muſt wear; neither do I let my- 
ſelf out for hire to maintain all ſides of all queſtions, and 
determine the weight of argument by the weight of fee. 
Whatever advantage I receive, 1s an advantage of the faireſt 
reciprocity. It is a voluntary exchange of your countenance, 
and your rewards for the exertions which I make; and for 
your opinion of my integrity and zeal in your ſervice; and 
tho? it 1s impoſſible that periodical efforts ſhould be uniformly 
ſucceſsful, the growing popularity and thronged attendance 
of theſe rooms forbid me to ſuſpect that my labours have ge- 
nerally failed of beſtowing ſatisfaction. 

Such a compact then — uch a reciprocation; I believe to be 
the moſt honorable means and the moſt independent, by which 
an individual can hope to reap a livelihood by the exertion of 
his faculties. 

I feel however the danger of my ſituation ;—I am conſcious 
of moral miſchiefs, to my own mind in particular, which are 
too likely to grow up from the ſituation, I hope I occupy 
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I ſhall keep theſe dangers conſtantly before my eyes, that I 
may avoid ſplitting the bark of my independence, and endan- 
ering the ſhipwreck of that which is the deareſt treaſure I 
— my moral rectitude, upon thoſe rocks of deluſion, in- 
tereſt, and paſſion, which may unfortunately obſtrutt my courſe. 
I am aware that in a ſituation like this, the mind is ſome- 
times apt to become inflamed, to loſe ſight of principles, and 
dwell too much upon perſonalities to ſuffer paſſion to 
ſnatch the reins from reaſon and to foſter prejudice and re- 
ſentment when truth and juſtice ought to be the only ob- 
jects. 
a I hope, whatever there may have been of that conduct this 
ſeaſon, will be corrected in retirement before the next. I 
truſt there is leſs of it this ſeaſon than in that which pre- 
ceded; and J truſt alſo, that there will be {till leſs when we 
meet again. “ Elſe why live I an age of civilization, if I 
am not to reflect upon the errors of my own condutt and 
feelings as well as thoſe of others; and by that means en- 
deavour to attain to virtue, wiſdom and utility?“ 

I feel alſo the danger and the temptation of being carried 
by the tide of popularity from the direct courſe of indepen- 
dent principle. But I feel at the ſame time a ſettled convic- 
tion, that I ought rather to court your hiſſes than your applauſe, 
when that applauſe is only to be obtained by all ug in- 
ſtead of directing the current of opinion; by courting your 
approbation, inſtead of firſt looking to the approbation of my 
own heart, and propagating any opinion but that which I am 
convinced from my ſoul is the opinion of truth and virtue, 

To fortify myſelf in theſe convictions, I retire awhile into 
obſcurity. Ere I go, however, let me recommend to you to 
inveftigate with the moſt ſcrupulous e xactneſs every opinion 
and ſentiment you have heard, either from my lips or the lips 
of any other individual. | 

Remember—no man can deſerve implicit confidence from 
himſelf, much leſs from a numerous auditory, Remember, 
that hearing and reading are no further uſeful than as they 
furniſh materials for your own ſerious reflections and medi- 
tations. Opinions, to be uſeful to you and mankind, muſt 
be the reſult of ratiocination, of examination and re-exami- 
nation, 

Sentiments of genuine liberty muſt be the reſult of la- 
borious reaſoning, and muſt ſpring from deep. rooted princi- 
ples. To be 3 they muſt be felt and underſtood, 
and not like the babbling of a parrot, who repeats the words, 

| but 
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ought to be the deareſt objects of every man's purſuit, 
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but underſtands not the meaning they are intended to convey. 

Let me adviſe you alſo -to conſider the ſtate and poſture. 
of ſociety we exiſt in. It is an alarming criſis ; and no 
man can poſſibly determine in what Pore of condition, 
or what circumſtances we may meet again, at the end of that 
receſs we are going to enjoy. Let us, then, fortify our minds 
with virtue, and with principle. Let us reſtrain the angry 
and turbulent paſſion of our ſouls. Let us cultivate a bene- 
volent affection for each other: even for thoſe who differ 
from us in opinion; and let us labour by kind and gentle 
means to turn thoſe from their error who may be treading in 
the path of vice; or detect, if we can, the errors and vices 
into which ourſelves have fallen. 

Above all things let us adhere to the principles of modera- 
tion. But let theſe principles be properly underſtood. For 
when it is properly underſtood, moderation is virtue; though as 
it is too frequently uſed it means the moſt contemptible of vices, 

If by moderation you mean a compromiſe, a mid- 
way path between vice and virtue, I deſpiſe your mode- 
tion as I deſpiſe the cavilling of a ſophiſt who would 
deſtroy the energy of my intelleQ, inſtead of leading me 
to the concluſions of truth and reaſon. But if by mode- 
ration you mean a ſteady adherence to the mild princi- 
ples of juſtice—a determination to weigh and conſider every 
ſentiment before you adopt it, to be inflamed by no factious 
principles, to be miſled by no party attachments, - but to do 
that which is juſt, and never more; always taking care that 
we do not let violence and intemperance ſnatch from our 
hands the reins of reaſon, then I am the advocate of modera- 
tion—the votary ofher power, and the champion of her cauſe. 

Yes, this genuine moderation, ſo conducive to general 
happineſs and virtue, is the object of my ſupreme admiration ; 
I only love liberty as it appears to me to promote the virtue 
and happiness of mankind; and if liberty will not pro- 
mote this happineſs and this virtue, take your liberty, for 
I will have none of it. And if you could perſuade 
me—it would be very difficult I believe—but if you could 
perſuade me, that the deſpotiſm of Turkey could promote the 
happineſs and welfare of mankind more than the principles 
of liberty and equality, I would be the enemy of that liberty 
and equality; becauſe I am convinced, that all our endeavours 
ſhould be direQted only to promote the ha pineſs and welfare 
of the human ſpecies: that welfare and that happiness which 
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The happineſs of mankind then ſhould be our firſt object. 
But let us deeply enquire whether that happineſs can be ſe- 
cured without 2 If it cannot, let us brave dangers 
and perſecution; let ifs ſtand, if I may repeat the ſimile, like 
the Spartan at his poſt, and defend our land- markt to the laſt: 
and though the ſlaves and agents of oppreſſion ſhould heap 
rubbiſh after rubbiſh, perſecution after perſecution upon us, 
there let us ſtand till we are buried beneath the growling 
heaps, leaving the monumental pile to all poſterity, as a tro- 
phy to ſtimulate their virtue, and awake in their boſoms a 
correſpondent. flame in the cauſe of liberty; a cauſe to be 
for ever loyed, becauſe the cauſe of liberty is the cauſe of 
juſtice and of human happineſs. 


REWARDS OF BRITISH VALOUR. 


THE charity and liberality of this eountry is a ſubject of 
eternal egotiſm. And, certainly, very large contributions for 
the relief of diſtreſs are levied upon the public, both in the form 
of voluntary ſubſcriptions and taxation. But, alas! all- 
devouring corruption ſwallows every thing, and a very ſmall 
portion of theſe contributions are appropriated according to 
the original intention. The following anecdote, for example, 
will give ſome idea of the treatment of thoſe brave fellows 
who, for the caprice or ambition of a miniſter, are doomed to 
bleed in the field of laughter, and be deprived of the uſe of 
thoſe limbs, by the induſtrious exerciſe of which they uſed to 
ſupport themſelves and families. 

William Borton, ofgth regiment of foot,commanded by Lord 
Harrington, in the American war, being wounded, was, with 
many others, immediately ſent to England, by the Barfleur, 74 

ns, Capt. Robinſon. A ſhot had paſſed through the right 

eg above the heel, and taken out a piece from the back of the 
left; he had, beſides, two ſhots in his thigh. There being 
neither a ſurgeon on board, nor preſent at the engagement, 
ſeveral of his companions, being paſt hope, were (from the 
inſupportable ſmell, and, at the fame time, dangerous con- 
ſequences that might be apprehended. from their mortified 
wounds) abſolutely thrown over-board alive. He, however, 
arrived, and was ſent to the Plymouth infirmary, where the 
balls were extracted, and his legs attended to. That through 
which the ſhot had paſſed was in ſuch a ſituation as to be 
No. XV. Xx deemed 
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deemed fit for amputation. Borton inſiſted he could recover 
without ſuch an operation, and, reſolutely oppoſing, he was 
at lait diſmiſſed, and on this account could not procure a 
certificate for 71. a year for life, from Chelſea hoſpital, His 
leg is ſwelled, 'tis true, and he walks in ſome reſpects lame, 
but is in no pain, and is much better off than with a wooden 
leg. Now the ſurgeons have 5]. a limb for every one that is 
cut off; therefore, for putting 50. into their pockets, he might 
have had 71. a year for life but, refuſing this, he is for ever 
deprived ot what he is in reality entitled to. c 
Tais man, now aged 76, who has ſince been ſupported b 
ficld labour, has no reſource but the work-houſe, if he can be 
admitted in one, when he is incapable to work; and is to be 
heard of either at the Horns, or Dun Horſe, Kingſland Road, 
neat Shoreditch Church. 
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POLITICAL SONGS. No. g. 
Britain's Glory; or, The Bleſſings of a good Conſtitntion. 
100 my mule give -ttention, 
And deem her not long, Sirs, 
For the bleſlings of the times 
Are the burthen of her ſong, Sirs, 
While placemen and penſioners, 
As loyal as may be, Sirs, 
Eſtabliſh inquiſitions, 
To convince us we are free, Sirs. 
O! the golden days that miniſters muſt bleſs! 
Such are the golden days we now poſleſs, 


Now the firſt thing to prove 
We're ſo free and ſo 8:1" Sirs, 
And as equal as all came 
From one common pappy, Sirs, 
There are volumes of Eæciſe- laus, 
As I can inform you, Sirs, 
So num'rous—that, if burn'd, 
All the country they would warm, Sirs. 
O!] the golden days, &c, 


Then the next of our bleſſings, | 
As you know, my good neighbour, 
Are millions of taxes, 
For which millions muſt labour: 
Yet hold !—Faith, in theſe good days 
A better way we learn, yet, 
And continue to pay the tax, 
With no trade to earn it.” 
O! the golden days, &c. 
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Now the Spital-fields weavers 
No longer complain, Sirs, 
That night and day, and day and night, 
They labour might and main, Sirs; 
For faith they've bounteous leiſure now 
To idle and to play, Sirs 
And, as for food and raiment, 
Why for theſe they've time to pray, Sirs. 
O! the golden days, &c. 


Then the next great bleſſing of the land, 
To prove us doubly free, Sirs, 
Is a hundred thouſand lawyers 
All gaping for a fee, Sirs, 
Who with quibbles and with quirks, Sirs, 
In ſpite of rhyme and reaſon, 
Will prove that truth's a libel, 
And argument high treaſon. 
O!] the golden days, &c. 


But leſt theſe honeſt guardians 
Of the freedom of the preſs, Sirs, 
With all their learned eloquence 
The land by halves ſhould bleſs, Sirs, 
Each coffee-houſe, each ſtreet, each nook, 
With zeal ſo pure and warm, Sirs, 
Is fild (O bleſſed times indeed) 
With ſpies and with informers. 
O! the golden days, &c, 
There are ry too, of all degrees, 
So needful to ſalvation, 
Who eat, tis true, a tenth of all 
The earnings of the nation; 
But tho?” in idlene they ſwill, 
If we complain, *tis odd, Sirs, 
Since their moſt gracious charity— 
Commends the poor to God, Sirs. | 
O! the golden days, &c, 
Then another charming thing 
For the welfare of the nation, 
Is the glorious advancement 
In her fame and reputation ; 
For York has taken Valenciennes, : 
(And ſomebody elſe Conde) 
And done as much in twelve whole months, 
As c'er was dons in one day, 
O! the golden days, &c. 


And 
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He did as wel 
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And then, although his years, good Sirsz 


And feelings are ſo tender, | 
Did he not march to Dunkirk, bold, 
And bid it to ſurrender; _ 
And tho” thoſe villain Sans Cutottes 
Would not permit his ſtay, Sirs, 
F for you and me | 
For faith he ran away, Sirs. 


O! the golden days, &c. 


And then there are your Toulon fe 
And feats at St. Domingo, | 
And MOIR A's expedition, | 
Which we know was juſt the thing, tho? 


For. /qiling out, and failing in, 


He's juſt as great, I vow, Sirs, 
As, with his fleet of gallant ſhips, 
Was gallant, great Lord HOWE, Sirs. 
O! the golden days, &c, 


And then there's room enough to prove 
Our rulers mighty wile, Sirs, 
For they can things diſcover 
Ne'er perceiv'd by other eyes, Sirs 2 
Nay, deem it wond'rous as you will, 
But facts will prove it true, Sirs, 
They've found it is High Treaſon 
To cry cock-a-doodle-doo, Sirs. 
n O! the golden days, &c. 


They've found, as Faton well can ſhew, 


Who's now in Newgate lying, 
The tale, my friends, 1s very ſtrange, 
But very edifying,— 
That cutting off a game cock's head 
Deſerves a legal thump, Sirs, 
Since his moſt gracious Majeſty 
Wears feathers at his rump, Sirs. 
2 O!] the golden days, &c. 


Since then our glorious government 
So wiſe and good we prove, Sirs, 


| Muſt not each loyal breaſt expand 


With wonder and with love, Sirs, 
And cry, God ſave our noble King, 
Prieſts, Miniſters, and all / Sirs : 
For if they in his ſight ſhould ſand, 
We none of us can fall, Sirs. 
O! the golden days that miniſters muſt bleſs! 


Such are cf gong A* now poſſeſs. 


END OF VOL, I. 
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